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A RIDE THROUGH BOSNIA. 


HE more than common interest 
which just now centres in the 
Turkish provinces will perhaps ren- 
der acceptable the following brief 
account of a tour, recently accom- 
plished by myself and two profes- 
sional companions, through a dis- 
trict of European Turkey, which an 
eminent writer in the Revue des 
Deu Mondes pronounces less known 
than any part of our Continent. 
The expedition was much facili- 
tated by our being privileged visi- 
tors, commissioned expressly by the 
Government of the Sublime Porte. 
Our instructions and authority were 
issued by the Grand Vizier for the 
time being, who is now (but a few 
weeks later) the Chief Minister of 
Public Works; and who not im- 
possibly may, with equal speed, 
find himself reinstated in his pre- 
eminence, so rapid and even capri- 
cious are the mutabilities of official 
position in Turkey. 

On a previous professional visit to 
the Levant, in the spring of the year, 
I had reached Constantinople by 
way of Smyrna, to which flourish- 
ing port I had voyaged from Mar- 
seilles, and I was fortunate enough 
to find myself at the famous Byzan- 
tine capital for the second time 
before the summer had waned. Our 
route on this occasion was the 
usual overland journey from Lon- 
don to Buda-Pesth, and thence 
down the Danube, through its oft- 
described ‘iron gate’ to Rustchuk. 
I noticed with interest, on the right 
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bank of the river—the Servianside 
—the traces of the ledges cut out 
by Trajan’s engineers on the face 
of the limestone cliffs, as supports 
for the ancient Roman highway 
constructed by that emperor. The 
Danube here begins to flow through 
Turkish territory, between the pro- 
vinces of Wallachia and Bulgaria, 
in a direction due east, until it 
reaches Rustchuk. The river at 
this point bends to the north-east, 
and we, of course, availed our- 
selves of the line of railway to 
Varna, a distance of some one 
hundred and fifty miles, performed 
in eight hours. This was the first 
instalment of railways in European 
Turkey, completed about nine years 
ago; and it has already a very brisk 
traffic, besides being of considerable 
importance to the Ottoman Govern- 
ment in a strategic point of view. 
Having arrived at Constanti- 
nople, through the lovely channel 
of the Bosphorus, we were delayed 
for the best part of a week. I availed 
myself of our spare time to pay 
flying visits to some of my friends, 
and I should here gratefully refer 
to the extreme kindness of H.B.M. 
Consul-General Sir Philip Francis 
in obtaining us much useful infor- 
mation, and otherwise facilitating 
our journey; and I had also an 
introduction to the officers of 
one of the English gunboats 
stationed at Therapia on the 
Thracian bank. A header into the 
deliciously cool water in the early 
RR2 
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morning was a luxury indeed, 
which we failed not to enjoy when- 
ever we had the chance, either from 
the deck of the gunboat or from 
the bath-house—overhanging fif- 
teen feet of clear blue sea—at 
the summer residence of our friends 
at Kandili on the opposite sbore. 
The heat in the forenoon—I am 
speaking of last July—was very 
great ; but invariably in the after- 
noon of each day a most refreshing 
breeze springs up from the north- 
east, which blows almost straight 
down the Bosphorus, cooling the 
temperature considerably, and add- 
ing no small zest to our enjoyment 
of the exquisitescenery and the com- 
pany of our friends. All this was 
a very pleasant preparation for the 
spell of hard work which was before 
us. The first portion of our task I 
will pass over lightly, as having 
more of technical than general in- 
terest, and also because our pre- 
scribed routes admitted neither of 
deviation nor delay. Our commis- 
sion was to examine all the various 
linesof railway recently constructed 
for the Ottoman Government by 
the ‘ Société Impériale,’ under the 
organisation of Baron Hirsch. The 
total length of these lines is 1,280 ki- 
lometres (about 800 English miles). 
They were completed about a year 
ago, and are all now being worked 
for traffic. But the Imperial Go- 
vernment was desirous ofa thorough 
and independent inspection of these 
railways, and this duty was en- 
trusted to us. 

As appears from the sketch map 
appended, this network of railways, 
with the exception of the line from 
Uskiup to Mitrovitza, and a single 
strip in the north-west of Bosnia, is 
confined to the vast province of 
Roumelia ; but the completed por- 
tions form two separate groups, the 
terminus of the eastern division 
being Constantinople, and of the 
western Salonika, the ancient Thes- 
salonica. It will be noticed that 
the eastern group proceeds from 
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Constantinople to Adrianople, and 
thence westward to Philippopolis 
(not to be confounded with the 
ancient Philippi, which lies fifty 
miles to the southward, and has 
scarcely a vestige of the past), and 
is thence extended afew miles far- 
ther to Sarembey. This line follows 
the valley of the Maritza (the an- 
cient Hebrus), but its prolongation 
will be through a difficult pass 
formed on the one side by the chain 
of the Despoto-Dagh, or Mount 
Rhodope of the ancients, which 
here throws off a series of spurs 
in a south-easterly direction, and 
on the other side by the moun. 
tainous country at the western ex- 
tremity of the Balkan range. In 
the course of our inspection of this 
group of lines, we reached Adria- 
nople in time for a Sunday’s rest. 

Our host was the chef d’ exploita- 
tion of the railway, who had some 
difficulty in providing for our very 
numerous party, our habitation 
being literally ‘by the way’ as a 
general thing; working, eating, 
and sleeping accommodation on the 
amplest scale being attached to the 
special trains which were placed at 
our disposal. Waiving ceremony, 
some ofus on our arrival rushed to 
the old marble fountain in the 
inner court of our friend’s house, 
and sprinkled our heads and faces 
with its cool refreshing water, and 
even ventured to lave our naked 
feet in its basin. The chef’s house 
was at some distance from the sta- 
tion, accessible only through nar- 
row, tortuous streets, and along the 
vilest of pavements; but we much 
enjoyed a quiet stroll about the 
city in the course of the day, exa- 
mining the varied and picturesque 
appearance of the bazaars, and the 
costume of their occupants, each 
shop inviting us to linger over the 
novel scene so striking to the 
Western European. We visited 
the grand old mosque, a relic of 
former Christian worship; and, 
though the thermometer stood 
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above go°, we could not resist a 
climb up the steep winding stair- 
case of one of its graceful minarets, 
from the top of which we were re- 
warded by a fine view over the 
surrounding country. The city 
stands on an elevated plateau, and 
with its intermixture of mosques, 
houses, and graceful trees (always 
cherished by the Turks), affords a 
very charming sight. 

We returned to our ‘sleeping 
waggons’ after dining at ten 
o’clock P.M., our usual hour. One of 
the party, betrayed by the aspect of 
scrupulous neatness in our friend’s 
domicile, elected to sleep there. 
Alas! he paid for his too ready re- 
liance on appearances, by passing a 
weary night in much worse com- 
pany than the ‘mali culices,’ which 
spoiled Horace’s rest on his journey 
to Brundusium! These nocturnal 
pests did not trouble us in our rail- 
way sleeping tents; but the mos- 
quitos, which the poet alludes to, 
were a perfect plague in some 
places; a young American, who 


was of our party, being so fear- 
fully bitten that his face became 


hardly recognisable. Poor fellow, 
what with eyes invisible, swollen 
lips, and his mouth distorted at 
each end in opposite directions, his 
appearance was so irresistibly comic 
that I fear the effect of our well- 
meant sympathy was considerably 
damaged by the shouts of laughter 
which saluted our suffering friend. 

Continuing our inspection, we 
reached Philippopolis, where the 
resident physician of the railway 
company, a most intelligent Greek, 
and an accomplished linguist, had 
provided carriages to drive us 
round the town, which is built 
on a rocky conical hill in the 
midst of a level country. His house 
and gardens were charmingly 
situated under the ledges of over- 
hanging rocks; and here, with 
the cool breeze fanning us, we 
were regaled with coffee and fruit, 
midst the fragrance of delicious 
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flowers. We, of course, paid our 
visit to the Governor, and were 
received with the conventional po- 
liteness of the East, pipes and 
coffee being duly served. The 
pipes were of extraordinary length 
(as a mark of respect), and the 
stems gorgeously topped with am. 
ber, the bowls resting in a small 
brass tray. The tobacco was ad. 
mirable, and, after a few ceremo- 
nious whiffs, we quietly laid the 
stems down on the divan beside 
us; but on rising to make our 
formal exit, one of the party—who 
was rather short-sighted—unfor. 
tunately overlooked the ten feet 
pipe near him, and in the midst of 
gestures of politeness got himself 
inextricably entangled. He only 
saved himself from falling by scat- 
tering the pipe and its belongings— 
cherry-stick, bowl, and tobacco— 
in all directions ; but our kind host, 
immediately starting up to the 
rescue, gave his arm to our friend, 
and with a merry laugh and cordial 
greeting bade us adieu. We were 
escorted, by his orders, in our ride 
through the town by a mounted 
guard of honour, who accompa- 
nied our party back to the station. 

Returning to Adrianople, after 
traversing the line to Sarembey, we 
travelled northwards to Yamboli, 
on the right bank of the Tundja 
(the ancient Tonzus)—the railway 
not having yet ventured to scale 
the passes of Mount Hemus—and 
thence southwards to Dédéagatch, 
near Enos, at the mouth of the Ma- 
ritza. In former days both port 
and stream were of much greater 
value than they are now; for the 
river-bed is so dry half the year 
that it is not navigable even by 
small craft from Adrianople, to say 
nothing of the shoals and sand- 
banks which in modern times have 
obstructed the entrance to the har- 
bour. After the autumnal rains, 
however, the flood of the stream 
rises considerably, and rafts of tim- 
ber—chiefly oak and pine—from 
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the forests which line the banks, 


are floated down the Maritza. 

On again reaching Constanti- 
nople, we lost no time in following 
up the special instructions of the 
Grand Vizier, as to our farther 
movements, which included, in the 
first instance, an inspection of the 
western portion of the Turkish rail- 
ways, whose ‘ terminus a quo,’ as I 
have already mentioned, is at Sa- 
lonika. To reach this city we had 
to take the Austrian-Lloyd steamer 
from the capital, which secured us 
a refreshing change and delight- 
ful sea trip, after our expedition 
through the burning plains of East- 
ern Roumelia. 

Passing through the Sea of Mar- 
mora, we steamed through the 
Dardanelles towards evening, the 
heat being so great that one of 
our party, when we had anchored 
off the port, was unable to re- 
sist the temptation of a swim, 
—having first rigged himself out 
in temporary bathing costume— 
and so plunged overboard, to the 
immense consternation of the 
natives! Recollections of Leander, 
and of Byron in less legendary 
times, occurred to us as we laugh- 
ingly looked on, not without a shade 
of envy at our friend’s evident en- 
joyment of his eveningdip. Num- 
bers of Turks, both men and 
women, passed the night upon the 
cool deck; and we observed that 
the gentler sex did not seem quite 
so particular about their veils as 
when seen on terra firma; yet, the 
moment they perceived anyone try- 
ing to sketch them, they imme- 
diately retreat into the safe seclu- 
sion of their yashmak. 

A glorious summer’s morning 
welcomes us to the Archipelago. 
The ‘living light’ brings out every 
detail of the ‘ well-wooded’ shore 
of Imbros, and the bare and rocky 
promontories of Lemnos, between 
which isles we passed ; and then, as 
the sun rose higher, the marble cliffs 
of the distant Athos flashed out into 
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the clear air, and after a while, far 
away, like a distant cloud on the 
horizon, the broad sammit of Mount 
Olympus could be faintly seen 
nearly one hundred miles to the 
westward. 

The approach to Salonika up the 
beautiful Thermaic gulf is very fine; 
but, notwithstanding the pictu- 
resque appearance of the city, and 
its interesting Biblical associa- 
tions, we only contrived a visit to 
the English Consul, John E. Blunt, 
Esq. (to whose courteous ’ hospi- 
tality I must pay a passing tribute ; 
I received from him most valuable 
equipment for our projected eques- 
trian tour through Bosnia), and 
made some needful purchases, 
which even a temperature of 98° 
in the shade would not dispense 
with. One cannot pass through the 
streets, however, without noticing 
sculptured fragments of stone and 
marble which have found their way 
into the masonry of the public 
fountains and houses; and there 
are many traces of the triumphal 
arches which once spanned this 
part of the ‘Via Egnatia,’ the 
celebrated highway of the ancient 
world from Rome to Byzantium. 

Continuing our course of railway 
inspection, we travelled by special 
train to Uskiup along the lovely 
valley of the Vardar, the ‘ broad- 
flowing Axius’ of the Greeks. 
The modern rulers of the country 
have not overlooked the importance 
of this natural highway through 
the complex mountain system of 
ancient Macedonia, and the railway 
now runs beneath the heights of 
Scardus, and by the passes of the 
Kara-dagh to Mitrovitza on the 
Bosnian frontier. At Uskiup the 
only mark that Skopia (the ‘bride 
of Greece,’ as it was once called) 
has left to be noted by the traveller, 
is the enormous number of tomb- 
stones which cover the neighbouring 
hills; possibly resting-places of heroes 
of the many battles which were 
fought in this very neighbourhood, 
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when the Sclaves of Illyria in vain 
sought to stem the tide of Moslem 
invasion. Close to this spot is the 
hamlet of Taor, all that is left 
to tell of the once flourishing 
Tauresium, the birthplace of the 
Emperor Justinian. It should be 
remarked here that this great 
ruler and juridical reformer is 
rightly claimed by the Graeco-Sclave 
people who inhabit these parts 
as one of themselves; and his title 
of ‘Upravda’ in the Sclavonic 
dialect is plainly a modification of 
Imperator. 

Arrived at length at Mitrovitza, 
we bid adieu to the Roumelian 
railways, and prepare ourselves 
for the more arduous and exciting 
part of our expedition—an eques- 
trian tour through the province of 
Bosnia. 

It is not revealing any great stra- 
tegic secret of the Imperial policy, 
if I say at once that the completion 
of the line from Salonika through 
Mitrovitza, to join the strip of rail- 
way at the north-west corner of 


Bosnia, would bea desirable thing 


for the Ottoman Government. 
Whether this be practicable or not 
must be gathered from the itinerary 
of our tour. An extension of the 
present line to Philippopolis up the 
valley of the Morava (the ancient 
Margus) certainly presents much 
greater natural facilities, as a care- 
ful inspection of a good map will 
at once show. But this would 
lead direct through Servia, which, 
considering the sensitive state of 
present political relations south 
of the Danube, may very mate- 
rially affect the determination of 
the Sublime Porte in any plans of 
future railway extension. 

We started from Mitrovitza on 
the 12thof July, with a cavalcade 
of fifty horses, and a considerable 
personal retinue. One of my two 
companions, who had been with us 
over nearly nine hundred miles of 
Turkish railways, was unable to 
join our projected excursion on 
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horseback, and he set out at once 
for England. My remaining com- 
rade (a distinguished officer of the 
Royal Engineers) and myself were 
accompanied by a member of the 
scientific staff in the employ of the 
Ottoman Government, as our Secre- 
tary, together with P. (the repre- 
sentative of Baron Hirsch), whom 
we took as a ‘compagnon de voy- 
age.’ We had also, as our Drago- 
man, a young Armenian, whom we 
familiarly called ‘Paul ;’ and this 
name seemed to be the burden of 
everyone’s song, the kind fellow 
being literally at the beck and call 
of the whole party. Indeed, he 
quite endeared himself to us all by 
his unfailing good nature. 

It was early in the afternoon 
when we left Mitrovitza (an unim- 
portant place now), the day being 
certainly quite hot enough for most 
people, the thermometer standing 
at 32° centigrade, say, 90° Fahren- 
heit; but the ponies on which we 
were mounted were fast walkers, 
and the air from the wooded heights 
made a slight breeze as we wound 
round the slopes of the hills along 
a rough bridle-path, giving us a 
view of the picturesque country on 
all sides, the conspicuous point of 
the scenery being the ruined castle 
of the Princess Yréne of Bosnia, 
standing on the peak of a well- 
wooded conical hill near the town. 
We camped for the night not far 
from Baniska, in a secluded and 
well-watered valley. Our encamp- 
ment was not on a very small 
scale, as the liberality of our kind 
friend the Grand Vizier had sup- 
plied us with four tents, two for 
sleeping, one for our meals, and one 
set apart for the servants and culi- 
nary purposes. As for the horses, 
they had to cater for themselves, 
which, in charge of only a couple of 
peasants, they managed to do very 
well, keeping together most ami- 
cably as they cropped the herbage 
on the hill-side, and being easily 
collected in the morning. 
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We certainly could hardly be 
credited with ‘roughing it :’ having 
iron bedsteads, with mattresses, 
sheets, and blankets, clean table- 
linen in our dining-tent, glass and 
crockery to boot, and even a branch 
candlestick for our table, to say no- 
thing of a French cook. 

Our route the next day was a 
continual climb, the barometer 
indicating a rapid increase of ele- 
yation as far as Kadiatscha, the 
summit level of this part of our 
journey, nearly 3,800 feet above 
the sea. We were traversing a 
wild and mountainous country, 
whose heights commanded an ex- 
tensive view ; ranges of rugged hills 
on all sides, with beautiful forests 
of beech trees, through which our 
road lay. I ought not to flatter 
these rough horse-tracks with the 
name of roads, they being hardly 
practicable even for the creaking 
bullock-carts of the country, but 
few of which were met with in this 
partof our route, and those laden 
with small mill-stones from Mi- 
trovitza, which town could still be 
discerned in the midst of the dis- 
tant plain from the rocky heights, 
over which, in true primitive fashion, 
our path clambered. 

Scarcely a human habitation was 
visible in this part of our journey ; 
we did not see any animals, save a 
few goats and sheep, nor were we 
successful in starting any game. The 
peasants say that there are roebucks 
in the woods, and that in winter the 
wild boar, and even bears, occasion- 
ally are to be met with. By the 
way, what were the Catte Pannonie, 
which Martial speaks of in his 59th 
epigram ? Some interpreters say 
they were akind of bird, and others 
weasels: if the latter, they must 
have been asleep when we were 
there ; at any rate we saw none. 

Speaking of Pannonia, it must 
not be forgotten that the principal 
part of modern Bosnia was in that 
province, according to the Roman 
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division, though the portion of it 
through which we had just passed 
was certainly included in the dis- 
trict of Illyria Deserta. The modern 
name is of course derived from the 
river Bosna, which flows through 
part of the country, emptying it- 
self at the northern frontier into 
the Save. The district immediately 
adjoining the town of Novi-Bazar, 
watered by the river Luska, was 
annexed from Servian territory in 
1815. This was the part we were 
now traversing, and our route was 
still through a thickly wooded 
country, the exact opposite of that 
which characterises Herzegovina, 
where even the less exposed spurs 
of the Dinaric range have been 
almost denuded of timber. Here 
the trees cling to the steep acclivi- 
ties of the valleys, and only stop 
short where some majestic peak of 
a rugged mountain top looks out 
from amidst the dense foliage, and 
towers majestically above hill and 
vale. 

We had been three days in the 
saddle without seeing any women, 
of the country. At last, when 
winding our way out of the tortuous 
valley of the Luska, we met a Turk 
on horseback, his wife also mounted, 
and riding (as we once heard it de- 
scribed in Germany of a lady eques- 
trian) ‘den andern Weg’! Soon 
afterwards we encountered a rayah 
or Bosnian peasant, his little son on 
horseback behind him, and two 
women very picturesquely attired 
walking with long strides by their 
side. Occasionally, as we pursued 
our journey, we met Turkish women 
near the villages; their perfectly 
white garments wrapped round 
them, and the yashmak, or Turkish 
veil, covering the entire face, giving 
them quite a ghastly appearance, 
as if attired in grave-clothes. As 
a general thing the Turkish women, 
when they meet the sterner sex on 
the road, stand perfectly still, with 
their backs to the traveller, till he 
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is well past them. Nothing could 
be more demure than their attitude ; 
yet some of our party declare they 
plainly saw the ladies give one 
quick side-long glance of curiosity 
as they resumed their walk. 

Our fourth day brought us to the 
little town of Sienitza, which, from 
its elevated situation, has a very cold 
climate for half the year, and the 
snow in all this district lies on the 
ground till late in the spring. The 
thermometer in our tents in the early 
morning was as low as 4° centigrade, 
and the water in my ‘tub’ was icy 
cold. But in the course of the day 
we were exposed to a heat of 31° 
centigrade (in the shade), which 
made part of our journey exceed- 
ingly trying. We had to ascend to 
a height of 4,000 feet, and then 
almost immediately begin a descent 
on a track so rough and steep that 
we were obliged to dismount, and 
trudge some miles by the side of 
our horses. Very tired and hungry 
we were; for meeting with no 
water we continued to push on 
without halting for lunch, a meal 
in this barren land of very con- 
siderable importance, and for which 
only on the previous day our at- 
tendants had contrived to serve 
us up hot cutlets and such like 
pilgrim’s fare. At all the principal 
places we were met most cordially 
by the Turkish Governor of the 
town, whose power, however, is not 
suffered to interfere needlessly with 
the jurisdiction exercised by the 
petty magistrates elected by the 
non-Mussulman Bosniaks. 

When Bosnia became a vassal of 
the Porte it was chiefly through the 
voluntary submission of her nobles ; 
and part of the bargain was that a 
sort of internal autonomy should 
be secured to the Sclavonic inhabi- 
tants, which they religiously main- 
tain. This was in the year 1522, 
under the Sultan Suleiman ‘the Mag- 
nificent,’ some sixty years after the 
portion of Sclavic territory south 
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of the Danube had passed from the 
protectorate of Hungary to themodi. 
fied rule of the Turks. The wager of 
battle had been decided long before 
on the famous ‘field of mowers ’— 
Késsovo Poli—sometimes called the 
Thermopyle of Bosnia. That was 
in the summer of 1389, when the 
Despotes of Servia (Lazar) was 
beaten by the Sultan Amurath, who 
fell (so the story goes) in the very 
hour of his triumph by the hand of 
the memorable Sclavic hero Milosh 
Obilivitch. We had passed right 
over this battle-field on our railway 
journey from Uskiup. 

When possible we paid an evening 
visit to the Kimakan (or Mayor) of 
the village, before retiring to our 
independent encampment. The Go. 
vernors were very civil, and gene. 
rally our chat over a friendly cup 
of coffee procured us important in- 
formation as to the nature and 
resources of this little known pro. 
vince. 

The scenery between Sienitz 
and Yeni-varosh is very grand. 
Our steep descent into the valley of 
the little river Derventsi was not 
unlike the pass of the Téte-noire 
between Martigny and Chamouni; 
while the lovely valley in which 
Yeni-varosh is situated has 
strong resemblance to the Engadine 
and its surroundings. As we again 
ascended (alternate rise and fall 
being the marked characteristic of 
the whole journey), we caught 4 
glimpse of the nearer ranges of the 
Dinaric Alps to the westward, their 
summits capped with snow. Judg- 
ing from the distance, the most pro- 
minent elevation must have been 
Mount Hormitzor, on the northern 
border of Herzgévina, which rises 
to a height of 8,500 feet; Mount 
Linbitchnia, still more to the north- 
ward, being something more than 
5,000 feet in altitude. As far as 
the general features of the country 
are concerned, the absence of lakes 
alone dissipated the illusion that we 
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were in some part of Switzerland. 
The whole district hereabouts is 
very sparsely populated, and the 
reverse of rich, though showing 
vigorous efforts at cultivation 
wherever possible. Maize and hay 
were the principal crops, and a fair 
show of cattle and sheep were 
grazing on the green pastures. 

As we continued our fifth day’s 
march we passed near some lofty 
precipitous rocks, on the face of 
which (they were doubtless lime- 
stone) the mouths of some large 
caverns were discernible. We were 
informed by our guides that one of 
these is more than a mile in depth, 
but our time did not admit of a 
closer inspection. 

We camped for the night on the 
green turf of the ‘quad’ of the 
Greek monastery of Banya, no 
doubt so named from the chaly- 
beate hot springs which here issue 
from the ground, and are made to 
ran through a bath-house at a rate 
of supply that would about fill a 


6-inch pipe, and in this balnearium 
we enjoyed a delightful swim. The 
Greek priest joined us after dinner, 
and sat with us at the tent’s door 


over our pipes and coffee. He was 
a jolly looking fellow, after the type 
of the Russo-Greek ecclesiastic; but 
as he spoke only Bosniak, and our 
interpreter did not pretend to more 
than French and Turkish, our con- 
versation was not very lively. Fortu- 
nately my reminiscences of Russian 
suggested a few phrases common 
to both dialects of the Sclavonic, 
and when I uttered the words 
‘stakan piva’ (that is, ‘a glass 
of beer’?) the eyes of our clerical 
friend twinkled like those of 
Chaucer’s ‘ fryar’ in the Canterbury 
Tales, and the offer was understood 
and promptly accepted. 

It seems that the Bosniak Mus- 
sulmans, though fanatical believers 
in the Prophet, have varied to some 
extent from their co-religionists in 
Turkey proper. They mix up acer- 
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tainamountof Greco-Sclave Church 
tradition with their own faith, the 
custom being common of having 
patron saints for their household, as 
St. George, St. Elias, St. Peter, &c. 
In some places they are evidently 
not so strict in the matter of veil- 
ing their unmarried women as the 
rigid Mohammedans, and polygamy 
is almost unknown. The married 
women, however, adhere more 
strictly to the veil than even the 
Turkish ladies. On our ride from 
Vischegrad to Tschelibi-Bazar we 
met a Mohammedan woman on 
horseback, wearing, instead of the 
ordinary Turkish yashmak, a black 
silk mask embroidered with gold. 
The eyelets seemed to be covered 
with a thin gauze of horsehair, and 
the whole contrivance effectually 
concealed the face. Throughout 
Bosnia the females generally are 
treated with kindness and respect. 
Adultery is severely punished. The 
morals of the people may be called 
strict, and there is undoubtedly a 
great deal of domestic virtue and 
happiness to be found amidst the 
peasant homes of those pastoral 
tribes. 

Leaving the Monastery of Banya, 
we passed through the pretty village 
of Preboi, and thence pushed on for 
four hours without a halt along the 
valley of the Lim, and by the right 
bank of that stream till our route 
again compelled us to ascend; the 
rise being very rapid, and our 
mountain road winding through 
dense forests of pine, many of the 
trees towering to a vast height, 
with their lower stem a yard in 
diameter. The scenery all round is 
grand, but desolate. Viewed from 
the depth of some transversal 
ravine, which,we must needs cross, 
the rocks rise vertically from the 
side of our path, and look as 
if ready to overwhelm us: then 
comes the inevitable climb, and 
very soon we reach our normal 
level of three or four thousand 
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feet, and see the river below us 
winding its crooked way through 
the valley, diminished to the size 
of a trout stream in the Highlands ; 
while far away on our right an ex- 
tended view is obtained of a wide 
undulating plateau spreading east~ 
ward, till interrupted by the higher 
mountainsacross the Servian border. 

We contrived as often as possible 
to halt for our midday repast at 
one of the Hans, which are sub- 
stitutes for inns, and are pretty fre- 
quently met with, though offering 
next to no accommodation. In the 
better kind coffee may at times be 
procured, but generally one can 
obtain only kimack, a sort of thick 
clotted milk, and honey, fare which 
looks like a land of promise ; but the 
traveller will have many an involun- 
tary fast who does not take with 
him a store of eatables, unless he 
is prepared to exist on ‘ pita’ or 
‘ tanka,’ cakes made of maize and 
rye— black bread,’ in fact, as we 
used to call it in Russia. The 
rayahs live largely on kascha, a kind 
of thick oatmeal porridge, seasoned 
with the koulia, a soup made of milk 
and flour, with some fatty ingre- 
dients to render it more nourishing. 
In one of the mountain streams we 
caught about four dozen cray-fish, 
which were very acceptable at 
dinner-time, but which the natives 
never touch. 

During our last three days’ ride 
we had pursued only bridle-paths, 
not one track passable even by the 
rough carts (arobas) of the country 
had we seen ; but as we drew near 
to Vischegrad, and began to de- 
scend into the valley of the Drina, 
we met with much more traffic 
than before, the merchandise— 
chiefly native produce—corn, wool, 
and hemp, loaded on pack-horses, 
which were wending their way to 
and from the town. The Drina 
here becomes a stream of some im- 
portance, having received the waters 
ofthe Lim higher up, as also of the 
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smaller tributary called Lemooz. 
From here, to its junction with the 
Save, the Drina forms the boundary 
between Bosniaand Servia, receiving 
in its course several affluents from 
the mountain-sides in both pro- 
vinces. There is a fine stone bridge 
at Vischegrad over the Drina, built 
in 1560, one of the first attempts at 
improvement on the part of the 
Turks, under the Grand Vizier 
Mehemet Pasha Sokolu, whom the 
Bosnians claim as a compatriot; and 
they can also boast of having sup. 
plied their Imperial suzerain with 
other Prime Ministers, amongst 
them Mustapha, the rival of Sokolu; 
Achmet, who was appointed by Su- 
leiman I., and Kiouprili ‘ the Victo- 
rious,’ under Amurath IV. 

At Vischegrad we met with a 
prisoner for debt, not immured, but 
kept in view by a zaptieh, or native 
policeman, who allowed him to earn 
a little money by drawing water for 
our camp, while his wife acted as 
our laundress. He had six children 
dependent on him, but was sup- 
plied with no food by the authori- 
ties, and was very thankful for the 
help we gavehim. Our route from 
this place was still through dense 
forests of pine, and numberless trees 
are left to rot and fall, after being 
recklessly drained of their pitch, 
which is carried away in pig-skins, 
slung, as usual, across the backs of 
horses. After a time the pines 
were succeeded by the sprucefir, and 
as we got to a lower level by forests 
of birch, which were quite a relief to 
the eye after the apparently inter- 
minable line of conifers. 

At Tschelibi-Bazar the Kimakan 
expected us to stay the night, and 
so had not provided any relay of 
horses; but as it was only four 
o’clock, we determined to push 
on, being anxious, if possible, to 
reach the capital the next day. 
This was the occasion of a slight 
fracas, for one of the peasant 
owners of the horses which formed 
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our retinue, objected to his tired 
beast going any farther that night, 
and straightway flying into a pas- 
sion, defied the authority of Pro- 
phet and Sultan, and finally drew 
his pistol on the officer in charge of 
our escort. Poor fellow! He, no 
doubt, felt it very hard to have to 
supply our wants on this forced 
march; but his comrades all ac- 
knowledged he was in the wrong, 
and so he was hauled off at once to 
‘durance vile,’ and we saw him no 
more. We were delayed two hours 
by this, and after all had to halt 
before nine o’clock on a rocky 
plain, at a distance of three miles 
from any water. It was cold 
enough at night for us to shelter in 
arough hut, near the Han, by the 
side of a roaring wood fire, sitting 
on three-legged stools, while the 
‘landlord ’ squatted onhis haunches, 
and prepared coffee for our party, 
preserving his balance in a wonder- 
ful manner through the whole ope- 
ration, The scene was very pic- 
turesque, the lurid light of our fire 
glancing fitfully from the door of 
this rude shelter, while outside a 
full moon, rising over the Eastern 
heights, shed a soft and silvery 
splendour over hill and valley, 
woodland and plain. 

Our journey the next day (the 
ninth of this equestrian tour) was 
over a rocky plateau, which is part of 
the plain of Glasinitza, a wild and 
desolate spot, but from which we soon 
began to rise by a pathway again 
battlemented with almost perpen- 
dicular limestone cliffs, in whose 
crevices the roots of the pine trees 
seem tocling. Up, up, on we went, 
the little hardy mountain ponies 
carrying not only myself—a light 
weight — but Captain T., who 
may be safely put down at the 
figure of fourteen stone, as easily 
and briskly as possible. Scarcely 
had we reached the summit level, 
which our barometer indicated as 
4,200 feet of altitude (the highest 
we reached on this journey), 
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when down again we went by a 
swift-descending zig-zag path, cut 
out along the face of the mountain, 
by which, in the courseof little more 
than half a mile, we fell fully a thou- 
sand feet. From these never- 
ceasing ups and downs, the reader 
may arrive at a very fair notion of 
the rough and difficult country 
through which we were travelling ; 
and, if he be an engineer, may 
approximately estimate its facilities 
or possibilities for future railway 
extension. We were now drawing 
near the chief town of Bosnia, 
‘ Seraijevo,’ or ‘ Bosna-Serai,’ as it 
is called by the Turks. 

We had hoped to reach the capi- 
tal in the course of this our tenth 
day’s consecutive ride ; but the na- 
ture of the ground still forbidding 
rapid progress, we once more camped 
for the night, and were preparing 
for a start in the early morning, 
when an amusing incident occurred. 
I was taking a hasty sketch of the 
valley around us, and the Bosnian 
peasants, in their picturesque garb 
of coarse linen, with red turbans 
and sashes, were collecting the 
horses, when I heard a_ perfect 
Babel of voices at a little distance, 
interrupted by shouts of laughter. 
On joining the excited group with 
my companions, we found one strap- 
ping young fellow, twenty-five 
years of age, blubbering like a child, 
the chief officer meanwhile vehe- 
mently expostulating, while the 
rest were exploding with laughter. 
What could it all mean? Our 
interpreter explained that the baby- 
Bosnian utterly refused to go to 
the capital for fear of losing him- 
self in the streets! In vain his 
comrades tried both jeers and per- 
suasion; till Captain T., taking 
the fellow by the arm, asked the 
Bosniak for ‘Come along,’ and 
giving the unsophisticated moun- 
taineer to understand that he (tem- 
porarily) adopted him for his thir- 
teenth child, having left his own 
twelve in England, at last induced 
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him to resume his post and obey 
marching orders. A little time after- 
wards, chaffing him about the inci- 
dent, I jestingly invited him to 
accompany me as garden-servant 
to England; but by this timehe had 
quite recovered his self-esteem, for 
he coolly assented on the stipulation 
of being paid at the rate of rool. a 
year! Generally, throughout our ex- 
pedition we had little or no trouble 
with our escort, thanks to the ex- 
cellent precautions of our kind friend 
the Grand Vizier; but on one occa- 
sion a curious illustration of Mo- 
hammedan fanaticism was afforded 
by the refusal of three of the 
gendarmes to take their turn at 
night duty. Some redistribution 
of the staff caused us to enquire 
into the reason, and we found that 
the men in question had declined 
to keep sentry over ‘the Infidels’ ’ 
tent any longer, nor did the officer 
in charge venture to force them. 
Bosna-Serai is charmingly situ- 
ated in the midst of a green valley 
surrounded by high hills thickly 
wooded almost to their very sum- 
mit. We camped, according to 
our usual rule, outside the town, 
and were honoured by the presence 
at our dinner table of his Ex- 
cellency Dervish Pasha. By 
the Bosniak ‘constitution,’ the 
Governor-General was formerly not 
allowed permanently to reside in 
the capital, but had his seat at the 
fortress town of Travnik. This 
concession, however, was withdrawn 
by Omar Pasha in 1850 as a 
punishment for the turbulence of 
the native noblemen. We had the 
pleasure also of entertaining Mr. 
Holmes, the British Consul, and 
his secretary, Mr. Freeman, from 
both of whom we received the 
greatest politeness and attention. 
Referring to the incident men- 
tioned above, the Pasha told us 
of an old peasant living but 
two miles off, who had never been 
into the capital during his life 
of threescore and ten years! The 
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conversation turned chiefly on the 
mineral resources of the country, 
which, by the way, are certainly 
exaggerated in a recent article on 
Bosma in an English newspaper. 
We made careful enquiries on this 
point, and the nature of our in. 
structions from head-quarters as- 
sured our obtaining reliable infor. 
mation. However, we determined 
the next day to make an excursion 
to the celebrated hematite-iron 
mines of Vorosch, distant some 
twenty-five miles. 

Mr. Freeman kindly accompanied 
us, and we set out early, follow- 
ing up the valley of the Bosna, 
famous for its fishing, as is the 
case also with the Miliaska, out of 
which our friend assured us he had 
not longsince landed a trout of 25lbs. 
weight. Leaving the former river 
we entered the valley of the Stavna, 
and for five hours threaded our 
way through one of the loveliest 
mountain passes I should think in 
the world. I can safely assert that 
nowhere in Europe—and I write 
from a pretty extensive experience 
in travel—have I seen anything 
to surpass it. The Turks, with un- 
wonted energy, have recently com- 
pleted, in the course of six weeks, 
a road through this valley, and a 
most creditable piece of engineering 
it is. Though essentially a bridle- 
path, it is passable by light carts, 
and there are no less than thirty- 
three wooden bridges crossing the 
stream at different points. In one 
spot the valley contracts to its 
narrowest dimensions, and the pass 
here bears the name of the ‘ Gorge 
of Sustavak.’ We tried by photo- 
graphy, and by a hurried sketch 
during a brief halt, to preserve our 
impressions of a very grand scene, 
worthy the pencil of Salvator Rosa. 
The mountain stream rushes over 
its rocky bed at the bottom of the 
deep dell, while almost perpendicular 
rocks—their ledges literally one 
mass of clinging beech trees—rear 
their-precipitous barriers on either 
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side. After a long day in the saddle 
of twelve hours’ hard riding, we 
reached our destination. 

The Kimakan had come to meet 
us more than half-way, and provided 
us with a liberal déjewner, in the 
shape of a lamb roasted whole in 
the open air, which our party, 
with appetites sharpened by the 
keen mountain air, quickly dis- 
posed of; but it was a long and 
very fatiguing day, though our 
eyes the whole time were feasted 
with the magnificent scenery. We 
had brought with us from Serajevo 
an Italian joiner, the only man in 
the place who could take photo- 
graphic views. By his aid we 
preserved interesting, if somewhat 
unfinished, memorials of many in- 
teresting spots in the latter part of 
our tour. 

The mines of Varosch are re- 
markably rich, the ore being good 
brown hematite; but the smelting 
process, and the whole machinery 
generally for working up the ore, 
is of the most primitive character, 
no improvement having been in- 
troduced for the last two hundred 
years. Many of the workmen had 
never been out of their native glen ; 
and we were assured (not that 
we quite believed this) that we 
were the first Western Europeans 
who had ever visited the mines. 
There are at or near Varosch no 
fewer than twenty-seven of these 
primitive iron manufactories, all 
worked by water power supplied 
by the stream in this secluded and 
picturesque valley. 

Having finished our explorations, 
we set out on our return to Sara- 
jevo ; but when within four miles 
of it, we diverged from the route 
by which we had left the capital, 
and skirted the large plain which 
spreads out towards the city, and 
from it takes the name of ‘ Seraiski- 
poli.’ Just here it happened that 
our clever and obliging secretary, 
Mons, F., ‘came to grief’ while 
watering his horse at a trough by 
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the wayside ; for the girths becom- 
ing loosened, his saddle slipped 
round suddenly, and quietly de- 
posited our friend in the mud, to 
his own discomfiture and our un- 
disguised amusement; especially 
when he afterwards quietly sat 
down in the trough, and allowed 
the flowing water from the spout 
to wash the mnd from his clothes, 
declaring that the ‘douche’ was 
quite refreshing after the heat of 
the day ! 

We had moved our tents to a 
suburban hill, occupied by a military 
encampment, from which there is a 
charming view of the City, buried 
in fruit trees, with its picturesque 
mosques, minarets, and gardens, 
showing out against a background 
of lovely green hills, capped by 
towering cliffs and mountains. The 
inhabitants have certainly reason 
to be proud of their capital. The 
streets are gay and pleasant; the 
houses mostly of wood, with latticed 
windows. 

We had been asked to dine with 
his Excellency Dervish Pasha, the 
‘Vali’ or Governor-General of Bos- 
nia, and were most hospitably en- 
tertained at a banquet of ten 
courses in the Turkish style, given 
under canvas, the coffee and cigars 
being afterwards served in a draw- 
ing-room tent, elaborately em- 
broidered in the interior. The 
entertainment was quite in ‘ un- 
dress,’ unceremonious, and most 
friendly, and on its conclusion we 
found the whole camp illuminated 
in our hononr, and a detachment of 
fifty soldiers, with lanterns, waiting 
to conduct us to our quarters. The 
next day it rained heavily all the 
morning, which delayed our start 
till twoo’clock. Our kind host em- 
braced the opportunity of giving us 
a substantial luncheon before we 
started, which, by the way, as to 
quantity and quality, seemed almost 
identical with our State dinner of 
the previous evening. It is rather 
a curious fact that at Moslem 
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entertainments (hereabouts at least) 
a visitor finds the same dishes 
and in the same order set before 
him, both at the earlier and the 
later meal, the former from eleven 
o’clock to noon, and the latter 
about eight o’clock in the evening. 
The courses no doubt vary in dif- 
ferent households, but at any one 
residence the menu seems a ‘con- 
stant.’ 

About two o'clock P.M. we bade 
adieu to the charming capital of 
Bosnia; a city whose beauty of as- 
pect and situation will long linger 
inthe memory. The untravelled 
natives naturally regard it as the 
ancient Jews did their favoured 
city, ‘beautiful for situation, and the 
joy of the whole earth;’ and they 
sometimes eagerly ask foreign visi- 
tors if even Paris can be compared 
to it. 

Passing through an open and 
well-cultivated country, we en- 


camped for the night at Kishelyak, 
where a copious mineral spring of 
cold water has given the place some 


local celebrity ; and in the summer 
season it is much frequented by 
visitors from the province, and 
even by Austrians from across the 
frontier. Here we spent the four- 
teenth day of this our equestrian 
tour; and being Sunday we de- 
voted it to rest for ourselves and 
our beasts, just as we had done a 
week before during our halt at 
Vischegrad. The people about 
here are chiefly Roman Catholics ; 
and after their service the peasants 
assembled near us, men and women, 
to the number of a hundred ata 
rough guess, and set themselves vi- 
gorously to dance, the thermometer 
standing at about go° in the shade. 
When they had sufficiently worked 
themselves up to the accustomed 
point of heat and exhaustion, they 
adjourned to the spring in the vale, 
and straightway proceeded to cool 
themselves by plentiful draughts 
from its clear bubbling stream. 
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The ‘ Padre’ lunched with us after. 
wards, and paid all due honour to 
our pilgrim’s fare; and we were 
also favoured with a visit from the 
Kimakan of Foinitza, a village a few 
miles off, not far from the mines of 
Kreschevo, which we had determined 
to visit on the morrow. In the 
afternoon we watched the peasants 
at their favourite pastime of ‘putting 
the stone,’ a game in which they 
excel. Many of the villagers are 
handsome and well-knit youths, 
and, judging by their performance, 
prodigiously strong; they appear 
also smart and intelligent: the 
young women, on the contrary, 
being decidedly plain, and seem. 
ingly not very quick-witted. We 
introduced the novelty of racing 
for prizes, an amusement into which 
the rustics entered with the greatest 
zest. 

We got off early the next day, 
the morning being cool, and the 
weather—as it had been all along— 
most delightful. After due consul- 
tation, we determined to visit the 
mercury mines of Ernachi, some 
twelve miles to the westward of 
Kishelyak, and also some iron 
mines in the neighbourhood. We 
had again to strike into a moun- 
tainous district, through which 
our road lay at a pretty high 
elevation. We could only ap. 
proximately estimate the value of 
the quicksilver ore from samples 
shown to us; but these certamly 
gave a high per-centage of mercury. 
Without pledging myself to a com- 
plete knowledge of the mineral 
resources of an unfrequented and 
undeveloped country like Bosnia, 
I lean, as already hinted, to the 
conclusion that these have been 
much exaggerated by some modern 
travellers. I suspect many persons 
visiting the province are obliged to 
take their information at second- 
hand, and from traditional report, 
rather than actual knowledge. With 
peculiar facilities afforded us, and 
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some opportunities of close inspec- 
tion of a few of the more noted 
mines, such as I have remarked 
upon in these pages, I am inclined 
to a much more sober estimate than 
is usually given of the mineral 
wealth of the country. 

The village of Kreschevo was 
en féte, some saint’s day, no doubt, 
as the Greco-Sclavic Church pro- 
vides its members with numerous 
holidays; and the men and women 
were in every variety of picturesque 
costume. Not far from this village is 
the monastery of Santa Katterina, 
romantically situated on a ledge of 
the overhanging mountain, to which 
we paid a short visit, and received 
a kindly welcome from the monks, 
about twenty in number. On the 
succeeding day we halted, towards 
noon, in the village of Bousovatcha, 
which affords a good example of the 
characteristic features of this part 
of Bosnia. A plentiful mill-stream 


runs through the hamlet, fringed 
on either side with orchards, chiefly 


of plum trees, which are exceed- 
ingly abundant in these regions, 
and from whose fruit the peasants 
distil a favourite beverage called 
slivovitza. The turf in the orchard 
where our tents were pitched, was 
as soft and green as an English 
lawn. Leaving this pleasant spot, 
we took a short cut across the 
hills, and after a ride of eight 
hours found ourselves at night-fall 
in a valley which gradually con- 
tracted into a narrow but most 
picturesque defile, with a stream 
of clear water rushing through it, 
and numerous flour-mills on each 
bank. Along this glen we threaded 
our way, till suddenly the quaint 
old town of Travnik, the ancient 
fortress-capital of the province, 
opened out before us, its citadel 
boldly placed on a spur of the 
mountain which forms one side 
of the ravine; the scenery beyond 
affording a beautiful contrast, with 
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its rich foliage and smiling verdure 
spreading out into an open plain, 
in the midst of which we encamped 
for the night. 

As our journey was drawing to 
a close we made no delay here, but 
set off betimes on our way to 
Banyaluka, eschewing the shorter 
route however, the usual post road 
being only a bridle path which 
goes right over the Vlasbitch 
at a height of 4,700 feet above the 
sea. We chose the longer route 
through Yaitza, and had a four 
hours’ ride through forest scenery 
of pine and beech, with occasional 
enchanting views from the higher 
points, over the surrounding 
country. 

We halted in the forest at 
midday, at a fountain erected many 
years ago by Ali Pasha, close to 
which is a rough sort of platform, 
intended (we were told) for the 
accommodation of devout Mussul- 
mans, overhung by a grove of 
beech; and here, patule sub 
tegmine fagi, we cooled ourselves 
and refreshed the inner man. Still 
pursuing our route, we gradually 
tracked our way on a path winding 
down the side of a wooded ravine, 
until we fairly entered the valley of 
the Verbass, a stream of some im- 
portance which flows into the Save 
at the northern frontier of Bosnia, 
and arrived at Yaitza. The situa- 
tion of this town is strikingly 
beautiful, surrounded on all sides 
by a barrier of mountains; on a 
near projection of one of which 
proudly stands the old fortress, 
overlooking the turbulent stream 
of the river Pleva, which rushes 
with the force of a cataract through 
the town below. The torrent is 
utilised to work numerous flour 
mills placed in every conceivable 
position — some on small rocky 
islands in mid-stream, and others 
on the banks—till the river it- 
self plunges into the precipitous 
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ravine of the Verbass. Bosnia pro- 
duces much more corn and fruit 
than it consumes, to say nothing 
of its stores of timber; and were 
the country opened up, and its at 
present wretched lines of communi- 
eation improved, the province ought 
to be a source of considerable re- 
venue to Turkey. Perhaps the 
disturbances which have broken 
out since our visit, if they do not 
eventually lead to the formation of 
an extended autonomy in the eastern 
Illyrian provinces, may at any rate 
tend to urge the Government of 
the Sublime Porte to measures 
which may develop the internal 
highways of Bosnia; thus greatly 
adding to its material wealth, and 
very possibly also to its political 
tranquillity. 

I took an early ramble the next 
morning with our photographer, 
and we were rewarded by the un- 
expected sight of a waterfall in 
the outskirts of the city, which 
proved to be the junction of the 
river Pleva with the Verbass. 
I reported this discovery to my 
fellow-travellers, who gladly spent 
an hour with me in a nearer inspec- 
tion of it before we cleared off from 
Yaitza. The water issues from a 
rocky gorge clothed with thick 
woods, and crowned by a pretty 
chalet perched at the summit of a 
cliff on the left bank, nearly two 
hundred feet above the bottom of 
the falls. The cascade itself is 
about ninety feet high, and ex- 
tends fully two hundred in width, 
the water above and below the 
foaming rapids being beautifully 
clear. The fall at its commence- 
ment is broken by projecting rocks 
covered with verdure, and at the 
bottom is received by several huge 
masses that have become detached 
from the cliffs above, and which 
seem to break the fury of the 
descending waters, till they quietly 
subside into a wide-spread pool, 
wherein the two streams peace- 
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fully unite. In the spring the rush 
of water is tremendous. 

As we continued our journey we 
had the river Pleva well in view, 
and noticed that it forms several 
lakes, with pretty little cascades 
here and there, from ten to twenty 
feet in height. All the rivers of 
Bosnia swarm with fish; but are 
not navigable in the interior. The 
scenery all along the river was very 
lovely, the mountain passes opening 
into the valleys between almost per- 
pendicular rocks, till we reach the 
picturesque little village of Gul- 
Hissar, or the ‘Castle of Roses,’ 
nestling under the shadow of the 
green hills, by the side of a small 
lake formed by the river Pleva. 
We pushed on, till we found a halt- 
ing place later in the day near 
Wartzar, a quiet little hamlet buried 
in fruit trees. The country now 
became more open and undulating, 
and the charm of our long continued 
succession of mountain, valley, and 
stream, was nearly atan end. The 
next day—our nineteenth in the 
saddle—we approached our desti- 
nation towards evening, and from 
the summit of the last mountain 
top we had one more fine view of 
the country. To our right was 
visible for miles the valley of the 
Verbass, and at a bend of the 
valley, some distance before us, we 
discern the town of Banyaluka, 
with its minarets and shining roofs 
gleaming in the evening sun. This 
brought us to the end of our eques- 
trian tour of 400 miles through 
Bosnia. 

A sense of duty to our kind friend 
the then Grand Vizier—to whom 
our formal and technical report on 
the country has been sent in—does 
not permit me to enter on the poli- 
tical and financial questions which, 
though then slumbering, have since 
become so prominent in Europe, 
and even as I write have assumed 
still greater importance. I am 
bound to say we found all through 
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our journey an apparently peaceful, 
docile, and industrious population ; 
whilst, on the other hand, we ex- 
perienced the most courteous and 
honourable treatment from all con- 
nected with official administration 
in Turkey. The Turk is a gen- 


tleman—though he may ‘repudiate.’ 
We finished our work by an in- 
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spection of the short line of rail- 
way from Banyaluka to Doberlin 
on the Austrian frontier, whence we 
posted through Kostainitza to Sis- 
sek. Here we took the rail vid 
Steinbruck and Gratz over the 
Sémmering to Vienna, and thence 
returned to England after an ab- 
sence of sixty days. 


¥. 
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THE HISTORY OF TWINS, 
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AS A CRITERION OF THE 


RELATIVE POWERS OF NATURE AND NURTURE.! 
By Francis Gatton, F.R.S. 


HE exceedingly close resem- 
blance attributed to twins has 

been the subject of many novels 
and plays, and most persons have 
felt a desire to know upon what 
basis of truth those works of fiction 
may rest. But twins have many 
other claims to attention, one of 
which will be discussed in the 
present memoir. It is, that their 
history affords means of distinguish- 
ing between the effects of tendencies 
received at birth, and of those that 
were imposed by the circumstances 
of their after lives ; in other words, 
between the effects of nature and 
of nurture. This is a subject of 


especial importance in its bearings on 
investigations into mental heredity, 
and I, for my part, have keenly felt 
the difficulty of drawing the neces- 


sary distinction whenever I tried to 
estimate the degree in which mental 
ability was, on the average, in- 
herited. The objection to statistical 
evidence in proof of its inheritance 
has always been: ‘The persons 
whom you compare may have lived 
under similar social conditions and 
have had similar advantages of 
education, but such prominent con- 
ditions are only a small part of 
those that determine the future 
of each man’s life. It is to trifling 
accidental circumstances that the 
bent of his disposition and his suc- 
cess are mainly due, and these you 
leave wholly out of account—in fact, 
they do net admit of being tabu- 
lated, and therefore your statistics, 
however plausible at first sight, are 
really of very little use.’ No method 
of enquiry which I have been able 
to carry out—and I have tried many 


methods—is wholly free from this 
objection. I have therefore attacked 
the problem from the opposite side, 
seeking for some new method by 
which it would be possible to weigh 
in just scales the respective effects 
of nature and nurture, and to as. 
certain their several shares in fram. 
ing the disposition and intellectual 
ability of men. The life history 
of twins supplies what I wanted. 
We might begin by enquiring about 
twins who were closely alike in 
boyhood and youth, and who were 
educated together for many years, 
and learn whether they subse- 
quently grew unlike, and, if s0, 
what the main causes were which, 
in the opinion of the family, pro- 
duced the dissimilarity. In this 
way we may obtain much direct 
evidence of the kind we want; but 
we can also obtain yet more valu- 
able evidence by a converse method. 
We can enquire into the history of 
twins who were exceedingly unlike 
in childhood, and learn how far 
they became assimilated under the 
influence of their identical nurtures; 
having the same home, the same 
teachers, the same associates, and 
in every other respect the same 
surroundings. 

My materials were obtained by 
sending circulars of enquiry to 
persons who were either twins 
themselves or the near relations of 
twins. The printed questions were 
in thirteen groups; the last of 
them asked for the addresses of 
other twins known to*the recipient 
who might be likely to respond if 
I wrote to them. This happily led 
to a continually widening circle 





way. 


1 In my English Men of Science, 1874, p. 12, I treated this subject in a cursory 


It subsequently occurred to me that it deserved a more elaborate enquiry, which 
I made, and of which this paper is a result, 
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of correspondence, which I pursued 
until enough material was accumu- 
lated for a general reconnaissance 
of the subject. 

There is a large literature re- 
lating to twins in their purely 
surgical and physiological aspect. 
The reader interested in this should 
consult Die Lehre von den Zwillingen, 
yon L. Kleinwiichter, Prag. 1871; 
it is full of references, but it is 
also disfigured by a number of 
numerical misprints, especially in 
p.26. Ihave not found any book 
that treats of twins from my present 
point of view. 

The reader will easily understand 
that the word ‘twins’ is a vague 
expression, which covers two very 
dissimilar events; the one corre- 
sponding to the progeny of animals 
that have usually more than one 
young one at a birth, and the other 
corresponding to thosedouble-yolked 
eggs that are due to two germinal 
spots ina single ovum. The con- 
sequence of this is, that I find a 
curious discontinuity in my results. 
One would have expected that 
twins would commonly be found 
to possess a certain average likeness 
to one another ; that afew would 
greatly exceed that degree of like- 
ness, and a few would greatly fall 
short of it; but this is not at all the 
case. ‘Twins may be divided into 
three groups, so distinct that there 
are not many intermediate instances; 
namely, strongly alike, moderately 
alike, and extremely dissimilar. 
When the twins are a boy and a 
girl, they are never closely alike ; 
in fact, their origin never cor- 
responds to that of the above- 
mentioned double-yolked eggs. 

I have received about eighty 
returns of cases of close similarity, 
thirty-five of which entered into 
many instructive details. In a few of 
these not a single point of difference 
could be specified. In the re- 
mainder, the colour of the hair and 
eyes were almost always identical ; 
the height, weight, and strength 
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were generally very nearly so, but I 
have a few cases of a notable dif- 
ference in these, notwithstanding 
the resemblance was otherwise very 
near. The manner and address 
of the thirty-five pairs of twins is 
usually described as being very 
similar, though there often exists 
a difference of expression familiar 
to near relatives but unperceived 
by strangers. The intonation of 
the voice when speaking is com- 
monly the same, but it frequently 
happens that the twins sing in 
different keys. Most singularly, 
that one point in which similarity 
is rare is the handwriting. I can- 
not account for this, considering 
how strongly handwriting runs in 
families, but Iam sure of the fact. 
I have only one case in which 
nobody, not even the twins them- 
selves, could distinguish their own 
notes of lectures, &c.; barely two 
or three in which the handwriting 
was undistinguishable by others and 
only a few in which it was described 
as Closely alike. On the other band, 
I have many in which it is stated 
to be unlike, and some in which it 
is alluded to as the only point of 
difference. 


One of my enquiries was for 
anecdotes as regards the mistakes 
made by near relatives, between the 


twins. They are numerous, but 
not very varied in character. When 
the twins are children, they have 
commonly to be distinguished by 
ribbons tied round their wrist or 
neck ; nevertheless the one is some- 
times fed, physicked, and whipped 
by mistake for the other, and the 
description of these little domestic 
catastrophes is usually given to me 
by the mother, in a phraseology that 
is somewhat touching by reason of 
its seriousness. I have one case in 
which a doubt remains whether the 
children were not changed in their 
bath, and the presumed A is not 
really B, and vice versé. In another 
case an artist was engaged on the 
portraits of twins who were between 
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three and four years of age; he had 
to lay aside his work for three 
weeks, and, on resuming it, could 
not tell to which child the re- 
spective likenesses he had in hand 
belonged. The mistakes are less 
numerous on the part of the mother 
during the boyhood and girlhood 
of the twins, but almost as frequent 
on the part of strangers. I have 
many instances of tutors being un- 
able to distinguish their twin pupils. 
Thus, two girls used regularly to 
impose on their music teacher 
when one of them wanted a whole 
holiday; they had their lessons at 
separate hours, and the one girl 
sacrificed herself to receive two 
lessons on the same day, while the 
other one enjoyed herself. Here is 
a brief and comprehensive account : 
‘Exactly alike in all, their school- 
masters never could tell them 
apart; at dancing parties they con- 
stantly changed partners without 
discovery ; their close resemblance 
is scarcely diminished by age.’ The 
following is a typical schoolboy 
anecdote: Two twins were fond of 
playing tricks, and complaints were 
frequently made; but the boys 
would never own which was the 
guilty one, and the complainants 
were never certain which of the 
two he was. One head master used 
to say he would never flog the 
innocent for the guilty, and another 
used to flog both. No less than 
nine anecdotes have reached me 
of a twin seeing his or her reflection 
in a looking-glass, and addressing 
it, in the belief it was the other 
twin in person. I have many 
anecdotes of mistakes when the 
twins were nearly grown up. 
Thus: ‘Amusing scenes occurred 
at college when one twin came 
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to visit the other; the porter on 
one occasion refusing to let the 
visitor out of the college gates, for, 
though they stood side by side, he 
professed ignorance as to which he 
ought to allow to depart.’ 

Children are usually quick in 
distinguishing between their parent 
and his or her twin; but I have two 
cases to the contrary. Thus, the 
daughter of a twin says : ‘Such was 
the marvellous similarity of their 
features, voice, manner, &c., that I 
remember, as a child, being very 
much puzzled, and I think, had my 
aunt lived much with us, I should 
have ended by thinking I had two 
mothers.’ The other, a father of 
twins, remarks: ‘We were ex. 
tremely alike, and are so at this 
moment, so much so that our chil. 
dren up to five and six years old 
did not know us apart.’ 

I have four or five instances of 
doubt during an engagement of 
marriage. Thus: ‘A married first, 
but both twins met the lady to- 
gether for the first time, and fell in 
love with her there and then. A 
managed to see her home and to 
gain her affection, though B went 
sometimes courting in his place, 
and neither the lady nor her parents 
could tell which was which.’ I 
have also a German letter, written 
in quaint terms, about twin bro- 
thers who married sisters, but could 
not easily be distinguished by 
them.? In the well-known novel 
by Mr. Wilkie Collins of Poor Miss 
Finch, the blind girl distinguishes 
the twin she loves by the touch of 
his hand, which gives her a thrill 
that the touch of the other brother 
does not. Philosophers have not, I 
believe, as yet investigated the con- 
ditions of such thrills; but I have a 


? I take this opportunity of withdrawing an anecdote, happily of no great import- 
ance, published in Mex of Science, p. 14, about a man personating his twin brother 


for a joke at supper, and not being discovered by his wife. 


It was told me on good 


authority ; but I have reason to doubt the fact, as the story is not known to the son 


of one of the twins. 


However, the twins in question were extraordinarily alike, and I 


have many anecdotes about them sent me by the latter gentleman. 
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case in which Miss Finch’s test 
would’ have failed. Two persons, 
both friends of a certain twin lady, 
told me that she had frequently re- 
marked to them that ‘kissing her 
twin sister was not like kissing her 
other sisters, but like kissing her- 
self—her own hand, for example.’ 

It would be an interesting expe- 
riment for twins who were closely 
alike, to try how far dogs could 
distinguish between them by scent. 

I have a few anecdotes of strange 
mistakes made between twins in 
adult life. Thus, an officer writes: 
‘On one occasion when I returned 
from foreign service my father 
turned to me and said, “I thought 
you were in London,” thinking I 
was my brother—yet he had not 
seen me for nearly four years—our 
resemblance was so great.’ 

The next and last anecdote I shall 
give is, perhaps, the most remark- 
able of those that I have: it was 
sent me by the brother of the twins, 
who were in middle life at the time 
of its occurrence: ‘A was again 
coming home from India, on leave ; 
the ship did not arrive for some 
days after it was due; the twin 
brother B had come up from his 
quarters to receive A, and their old 
mother was very nervous. One 
morning A rushed in, saying, “Oh, 
mother, how are you?” Her an- 
swer was, ‘‘ No, B, it’s a bad joke; 
you know how anxious I am!” and 
it was a little time before A could 
persuade her that he was the real 
man.” 

Enough has been said to prove 
that an extremely close personal 
resemblance frequently exists be- 
tween twins of the same sex; and 
that, although the resemblance 
usually diminishes as they grow into 
manhood and womanhood, some 
cases occur in which the resemblance 
is lessened in a hardly perceptible 
degree. It must be borne in mind 
that the divergence of develop- 
ment, when it occurs, need not 
be ascribed to the effect of different 
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nurtures, but that it is quite pos- 
sible that it may be due to the 
appearance of qualities inherited at 
birth, though dormant, like gout, 
in early life. To this I shall recur. 

There is a curious feature in the 
character of the resemblance be- 
tween twins, which has been alluded 
to by a few correspondents : it is well 
illustrated by the following quota- 
tions. A mother of twins says: 
‘There seemed to be a sort of inter- 
changeable likeness in expression, 
that often gave to each the effect of 
being more like his brother than 
himself.’ Again, two twin brothers, 
writing to me, after analysing their 
points of resemblance, which are 
close and numerous, and pointing 
out certain shades of difference, 
add: ‘These seem to have marked 
us through life, though for a while, 
when we were first separated, the 
one to go to business, and the other 
to college, our respective characters 
were inverted; we both think that 
at that time we each ran into the 
character of the other. The proof 
of this consists in our own recol- 
lections, in our correspondence by 
letter, and in the views which we 
then took of matters in which we 
were interested.’ In explanation of 
this apparent interchangeableness, 
we must recollect that no character 
is simple, and that in twins who 
strongly resemble each other every 
expression in the one may be 
matched by a corresponding ex- 
pression in the other, but it does 
not follow that the same expression 
should be the dominant one in both 
cases. Now it is by their dominant 
expressions that we should distin- 
guish between the twins; conse- 
quently when one twin has tempo- 
rarily the expression which is the 
dominant one in his brother, he is 
apt to be mistaken for him. There 
are also cases where the develop- 
ment of the two twins is not strictly 
pari passu; they reach the same 
goal at the same time, but not by 
identical stages. Thus: A is born 
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the larger, then B overtakes and 
surpasses A, and is in his turn 
overtaken by A, the end being that 
the twins become closely “alike. 
This process would aid in giving 
an interchangeable likeness at cer- 
tain periods of their growth, and 
is undoubtedly due to nature more 
frequently than to nurture. 

Among my thirty-tive detailed 
cases of close similarity, there are 
no less than seven in which both 
twins suffered from some special 
ailment or had some exceptional 
peculiarity. One twin writes that 
she and her sister ‘have both the 
defect of not being able to come 
down stairs quickly, which, how- 
ever, was not born with them, but 
came on at the age of twenty.’ An- 
other pair of twins have a slight 
congenital flexure of one of the 
joints of the little finger: it was 
inherited from a grandmother, but 
neither parents, nor brothers, nor 
sisters show the least trace of it. 
In another case, one was born rup- 
tured, and the other became so at 
six months old. Two twins at the 
age of twenty-three were attacked 
by toothache, and the same tooth 
had to be extracted in each case. 
There are curious and close corre- 
spondences mentioned in the falling 
off of the hair. Two cases are 
mentioned of death from the same 
disease; one of which is very 
affecting. The outline of the story 
was that the twins were closely 
alike and singularly attached, and 
had identical tastes; they both ob- 
tained Government clerkships, and 
kept house together, when one 
sickened and ‘died of Bright's 
disease, and the other also sickened 
of the same disease and died seven 
months later. 

In no less than nine ont of the 
thirty-five cases does it appear that 
both twins are apt to sicken at the 
same time. This implies so inti- 
mate a constitutional resemblance, 
that it is proper to give some quo- 
tations in eviderce. Thus, the 
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father of two twins says: ‘Their 
general health is closely alike; 
whenever one of them has an ill- 
ness, the other invariably has the 
same within a day or two, and they 
usually recover in the same order, 
Such has been the case with 
whooping-cough, chicken-pox, and 
measles; also with slight bilious 
attacks, which they have succes- 
sively. Latterly, they had a feverish 
attack at the same time.’ Another 
parent of twins says: ‘If anything 
ails one of them, identical symp. 
toms nearly always appear in the 
other: this has been singularly 
visible in two instances during the 
last two months. Thus, when in 
London, one fell ill with a violent 
attack of dysentery, and within 
twenty-four hours the other had 
precisely the same symptoms.’ A 
medical man writes of twins with 
whom he is well acquainted: 
‘Whilst I knew them, for a period 
of two years, there was not the 
slightest tendency towards a differ- 
ence in body or mind; external in- 
fluences seemed powerless to pro- 
duce any dissimilarity.’ The mother 
of two other twins, after describing 
how they were ill simultaneously up 
to the age of fifteen, adds, that they 
shed their first milk teeth within a 
few hours of each other. 

Trousseau has a very remarkable 

case (in the chapter on Asthma) in 
his important work ( linique Médi- 
cale. (In rs edition of 1873, it is 
in vol. ii. » p- It was quoted 
at length in < original French, 
in Mr. Darwin's Variation under 
Domestication, vol. ii. p. 252. The 
following is a translation : 

‘I attended twin brothers so ex- 
traordinarily alike, that it was im- 
possible for me to tell which was 
which without seeing them side by 
side. But their physic ‘al likeness 
extended still deeper, for they had, 
so to speak, a yet more remarkable 
pathological resemblance. Thus, 
one of them, whom I saw at the 
Néothermes at Paris, suffering from 
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rheumatic ophthalmia, said to me, 
“At this instant my brother must 
be having an ophthalmia like 
mine;”’ and, as I had exclaimed 
against such an assertion, he 
showed me a few days afterwards a 
letter just received by him from 
his brother, who was at that time 
at Vienna, and who expressed him- 
self in these words: “I have my 
ophthalmia ; you must be having 
yours.” However singular this 
story may appear, the fact is none 
the less exact: it has not been told 
tome by others, but I have seen it 
myself; and I have seen other ana- 
logous cases in my practice. These 
twins were also asthmatic, and 
asthmatic to a frightful degree. 
Though born in Marseilles, they 
never were able to stay in that 
town, where their business affairs 
required them to go, without having 
an attack. Still more strange, it 
was sufficient for them to get away 
only as far as Toulon in order to be 
cured of the attack canght at Mar- 
seilles. They travelled continually, 
and in all countries, on business 
affairs, and they remarked that cer- 
tain localities were extremely hurt- 
ful to them, and that in others they 
were free from all asthmatic symp- 
toms.’ 

I do not like to pass over here a 
most dramatic tale in the Psychologie 
Morbide of Dr. J. Moreau (de 
Tours), Médecin de l’Hospice de 
Bicétre. Paris, 1859, p.172. He 
speaks ‘of two twin brothers who 


had been confined, on account of 


monomania, at Bicétre, ’ 
Physically the two young men are 
so nearly alike that the one is easily 
mistaken for the other. Morally, 
their resemblance is no less com- 
plete, and is most remarkable in its 
details. Thus, their dominant ideas 

are absolutely the same. They 
both consider themselves subject to 
imaginary persecutions ; the same 
enemies have sworn their destruc- 
tion, and employ the same means 
to effect it. Both have hallucina- 
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tions of hearing. They are both of 
them melancholy and morose; they 
never address a word to anybody, 
and will hardly answer the ques- 
tions that others address to them. 
They always keep apart and never 
communicate with one another. 
An extremely curious fact which 
has been frequently noted by the 
superintendents of their section of 
the hospital, and by myself, is this : 
From time to time, at very irre- 
gular intervals of two, three, and 
many months, without appreciable 
cause, and by the purely sponta- 
neous effect of their illness, a very 
marked change takes place in the 
condition of the two brothers. Both 
of them, at the same time, and 
often on the same day, rouse them- 
selves from their habitual stupor 
and prostration; they make the 
same complaints, and they come of 
their own accord to the physician, 
with an urgent request to be li- 
berated. I have seen this strange 
thing occur, even when they were 
some miles apart, the one being at 
Bicétre and the other living at 
Saint-Anne.’ 

Dr. Moreau ranked as a very 
considerable medical authority, but 
I cannot wholly accept this strange 
story without fuller information. 
Dr. Moreau writes it in too off-hand 
a way to carry the conviction that 
he had investigated the circum- 
stances with the sceptic spirit and 
scrupulous exactness which so 
strange a phenomenon would have 
required, If full and precise notes 
of the case exist, they certainly 
ought to be published at length. 
I sent a copy of this passage 
to the principal authorities among 
the physicians to the insane in 
England, asking if they had ever 
witnessed any similar case, In re- 
ply, I have received three note- 
worthy instances, but none to be 
compared in their exact parallel- 
ism with that just given. The de- 
tails of these three cases are pain- 
ful, and it is not necessary to my 
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general purpose that I should 
further allude to them. 

There is another curious French 
case of insanity in twins, which was 
pointed out to me by Professor 
Paget, described by Dr. Baume 
in the Annales Médico-Psycholo- 


giques, 4 série,vol.i., 1863, p. 312, 0f 


which the following is an abstract. 
The original contains a few more 
details, but is too long to quote: 
Francois and Martin, fifty years 
of age, worked as railroad con- 
tractors between Quimper and 
Chateaulin. Martin had twice had 
slight attacks of imsanity.. On 
January 15 a box in which the 
twins deposited their savings was 
robbed. On the night of January 
23-4 both Francois (who lodged 
at Quimper) and Martin (who 
lived with his wife and children at 
St. Lorette, two leagues from 
Quimper) had the same dream at 
the same hour, three A.M., and 
both awoke with a violent start, 
calling out, ‘I have caught the 
thief! I have caught the thief! 
they are doing mischief to my 
brother!’ They were 
them extremely agitated, and gave 
way to similar extravagances, danc- 
ing and leaping. Martin sprang 
on his grandchild, declaring that 
he was the thief, and would have 
strangled him if he had not been 
prevented : he then became steadily 
worse, complained of violent pains 
in his head, went out of doors on 
some excuse, and tried to drown 
himself in the River Steir, but was 
forcibly stopped by his son, who 
had watched and followed him. He 
was then taken to an asylum by 
gendarmes, where he died in three 
days. Francois, on his part, valmed 
down on the morning of the 
24th, and employed the day 
in enquiring about the rob- 
bery. By a strange chance, he 
crossed his brother’s path at the 
moment when ihe latter was 
struggling with the gendarmes ; 
then he himself became maddened, 


both of 
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giving way to extravagant ges. 
tures and making incoherent pro- 
posals (similar to those of his 
brother). He then asked to be 
bled, which was done, and after. 
wards, declaring himself to be 
better, went out on the pretext of 
executing some commission, but 
really to drown himself in the 
River Steir, which he actually 
did, at the very spot where Mar. 
tin had attempted to do the same 
thing a few hours previously. 

The next point which I shall 
mention, in illustration of the ex. 
tremely close resemblance between 
certain twins, is the similarity in 
the association of their ideas. No 
less’ than eleven out of the thirty- 
five cases testify to this. They 
make the same remarks on the 
same occasion, begin singing the 
same song at the same moment, and 
so on; or one would commence a 
sentence, and the other would finish 
it. .An observant friend graphically 
described to me the effect produced 
on her by two such twins whom she 
had met casually. She said: ‘ Their 
teeth grew alike, they spoke alike 
and together, and said the same 
things, and seemed just like one 
person.’ One of the most curious 
anecdotes that I have received con- 
cerning this similarity of ideas was 
that one twin A, who happened to 
be at a town in Scotland, bought a 
set of champagne glasses which 

aught his attention, as a surprise 
for “his brother B; while, at the 
same time, B, being England, 
bought a similar set of precisely the 
same pattern as a surprise for A. 
Other anecdotes of a like kind have 
reached me about these twins. 

The last point to which I shall 
allude regards the tastes and dispo- 
sitions of the thirty-five pairs of 
twins. In sixteen cases—that is, in 

1early one half of them—these were 
ome as closely similar; in the 
remaining nineteen they were much 
alike, but subject to certain named 
differences. These differences be- 
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longed almost wholly to such groups 
of qualities as these: The one was 
the more vigorous, fearless, ener- 
getic ; the other was gentle, cling- 
ing, and timid: or, again, the one 
was more ardent, the other more 
calm and gentle: or again, the one 
was the more independent, original, 
and self-contained; the other the 
more generous, hasty, and vivacious. 
In short, the difference was always 
that of intensity or energy in one 
or other of its protean forms: it did 
not extend more deeply into the 
structure of the characters. The 
more vivacious might be subdued 
by ill health, until he assumed the 
character of the other; or the latter 
might be raised by excellent health 
to that of the former. The differ- 
ence is in the key-note, not in the 
melody. 

It follows from what has been 
said concerning the similar dispo- 
sitions of the twins, the similarity in 
the associations of their ideas, of 
their special ailments, and of their 
illnesses generally, that the resem- 


blances are not superficial, but ex- 


tremely intimate. I have only two 
cases altogether of a strong bodily 
resemblance being accompanied by 
mental diversity, and one case only 
of the converse kind. It must be 
remembered that the conditions 
which govern extreme likeness be- 
tween twins are not the same as 
those between ordinary brothers and 
sisters (I may have hereafter to 
write further about this); and that 
it would be wholly incorrect to 
generalise from what has just been 
said about the twins, that mental 
and bodily likeness are invariably 
co-ordinate; such being by no 
means the case. 

We are now in a position to 
understand that the phrase ‘close 
similarity’ is no exaggeration, and 
to realise the value of the evidence 
about to be adduced. Here are 
thirty-five cases of twins who were 
‘closely alike’ in body and mind 
when they were young, and who 
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have been reared exactly alike up 
to their early manhood and woman- 
hood. Since then the conditions of 
their lives have changed; what 
change of conditions has produced 
the most variation ? 

It was with no little interest that 
I searched the records of the thirty- 
five cases for an answer; and they 
gave an answer that was not alto- 
gether direct, but it was very dis- 
tinct, and not at all what I had 
expected. They showed me thatin 
some cases the resemblance of body 
and mind had continued unaltered 
up to old age, notwithstanding very 
different conditions of life ; and they 
showed in the other cases that the 
parents ascribed such dissimilarity 
as there was wholly, or almost 
wholly, to some form of illness, In 
four cases it was scarlet fever; in 
one case, typhus; in one, a slight 
effect was ascribed to a nervous 
fever: then I find effects from an 
Indian climate ; from an illness (un- 
named) of nine months’ duration ; 
from varicose veins; from a bad 
fracture of the leg, which prevented 
all active exercise afterwards ; and 
there were three other cases of ill 
health. It will be sufficient to 
quote one of the returns; in this 
the father writes : 

‘ At birth they were exactly alike, 
except that one was born with a 
bad varicose affection, the effect of 
which had been to prevent any vio- 
lent exercise, such as dancing or 
running, and, as she has grown 
older, to make her more serious and 
thoughtful. Had it not been for 
this infirmity, I think the two would 
have been as exactly alike as it is 
possible for two women to be, both 
mentally and physically ; even now 
they are constantly mistaken for 
one another.’ 

In only a very few cases is there 
some allusion to the dissimilarity 
being partly due to the combined 
action of many small influences, and 
in no case is it largely, much less 
wholly, ascribed to that cause. In 
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not a single instance have I met 
with a word about the growing 
dissimilarity being due to the action 
of the firm free will of one or 
both of the twins, which had tri- 
umphed over natural tendencies ; 
and yet a large proportion of my 
correspondents happen to be clergy- 
men whose bent of mind is opposed, 
as I feel assured from the tone of 
their letters, to a necessitarian view 
of life. 

It has been remarked that a 
growing diversity between twins 
may be ascribed to the tardy de- 
velopment of naturally diverse‘quali- 
ties ; but we have a right, upon the 
evidence I have received, to go 
further than this. We have seen 
that a few twins retain their close 
resemblance through life ; in other 
words, instances do exist of tho- 
rough similarity of nature, and in 
these external circumstances do not 
create dissimilarity. Therefore, in 


those cases, where there is a grow- 
ing diversity, and where no external 
cause can be assigned either by 


the twins themselves or by their 
family for it, we may feel sure that 
it must be chiefly or altogether due 
to a want of thorough similarity in 
their nature. Nay further, in some 
cases it is distinctly affirmed that 
the growing dissimilarity can be 
accounted for in no other way. We 
may therefore broadly conclude that 
the only circumstance, within the 
range of those by which persons of 
similar conditions of life are affected, 
capable of producing a marked effect 
on the character of adults, is ill- 
ness or some accident which causes 
physical infirmity. The twins who 
closely resembled each other in 
childhood and early youth, and 
were reared under not very ‘dis- 
similar conditions, either grow 
unlike through the development 
of natural characteristics which 
had Jain dormant at first, or else 
they continue their lives, keeping 
time like two watches, hardly to be 
thrown out of accord except by 
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some physical jar. Nature is far 
stronger than nurture within the 
limited range that I have been 
careful to assign to the latter. 

The effect of illness, as shown 
by these replies, is great, and well 
deserves further consideration. It 
appears that the constitution of 
youth is not so elastic as we are 
apt to think, but that an attack, 
say of scarlet fever, leaves a per- 
manent mark, easily to be measured 
by the present method of compari- 
son. ‘This recalls an impression 
made strongly on my mind several 
years ago “by the sight of a few 
curves drawn by a “mathematical 
friend. He took monthly measure. 
ments of the circumference of his 
children’s heads during the first 
few years of their lives, and he 
laid down the successive " measure. 
ments on the successive lines of a 
piece of ruled paper, by taking the 
edge of the paper asa base. He 
then joined the free ends of the 
lines, and so obtained a curve of 
growth. These curves had, on the 
whole, that regularity of sweep that 
might have been expected, but each 
of them showed occasional halts, 
like the landing places on a long 
flight of stairs. The development 
had been arrested by something, 
and was not made up for by after 
growth. Now, on the same piece 
of paper my friend had also regis- 
tered the various infantine illnesses 
of the children, and corresponding 
to each illness was one of these 
halts. There remained no doubt in 
my mind that, if these illnesses had 
been warded off, the development 
of the children would have been 
increased by almost the precise 
amount lost in these halts. In 
other words, the disease had drawn 
largely upon the capital, and not 
only on the income, of their consti- 
tutions. I hope these remarks may 
induce some men of science to re- 
peat similar experiments on their 
children of the future. They may 
compress two years of a child’s 
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history on one side of a ruled half- 
sheet of foolscap paper if they cause 
each successive line to stand for a 
successive month, beginning from 
the birth of the child; and if they 
mark off the measurements by lay- 
ing, not the o-inch division of the 
tape against the edge of the pages, 
but, say, the 10-inch division—in 
order to economise space. 

The steady and pitiless march of 
the hidden weaknesses in our con- 
stitutions, through illness to death, 
is painfully revealed by these his- 
tories of twins. We are too apt to 
look upon illness and death as 
capricious events, and there are 
some who ascribe them to the direct 
effect of supernatural interference, 
whereas the fact of the maladies of 
two twins being continually alike, 
shows that illness and death are 
necessary incidents in a regular 
sequence of constitutional changes, 
beginning at birth, upon which 
external circumstances have, on the 
whole, very small effect. In cases 
where the maladies of the twins are 
continually alike, the clock of 
life moves regularly on, governed 
by internal mechanism. When the 
hand approaches the hour mark, 
there is a sudden click, followed by 
a whirring of wheels; the moment 
that it touches it, the stroke falls. 
Necessitarians may derive new ar- 
guments from the life histories of 
twins, 

We will now consider the con- 
verse side of our subject. Hitherto 
we have investigated cases where 
the similarity at first was close, 
but afterwards became less; now 
we will examine those in which 
there was great dissimilarity at 
first, and will see how far an 
identity of nurture in childhood 
and youth tended to assimilate 
them. As has been already men- 
tioned, there is a large proportion 
of cases of sharply contrasted cha- 
racteristics, both of body and mind, 
among twins. I have twenty such 
cases, given with much detail. It 
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‘is a fact, that extreme dissimilarity, 


such as existed between Esau and 
Jacob, is a no less marked peculi- 
arity in twins of the same sex, than 
extreme similarity. On this curious 
point, and on much else in the 
history of twins, I have many 
remarks to make, but this is not 
the place to make them. 

The evidence given by the twenty 
cases above mentioned is absolutely 
atcordant, so that the character of 
the whole may be exactly conveyed 
by two or three quotations. One 
parent says: ‘ They have had ewactly 
the same nurture from their birth 
up to the present time; they are 
both perfectly healthy and strong, 
yet they are otherwise as dissimilar 
as two boys could be, physically, 
mentally, and in their emotional 
nature.’ Here is another case: ‘I 
can answer most decidedly that the 
twins have been perfectly dissimilar 
in character, habits, and likeness 
from the moment of their birth to 
the present time, though they were 
nursed by the same woman, went 
to school together, and were never 
separated till the age of fifteen.’ 
Here again is one more, in which 
the father remarks: ‘They were 
curiously different in body and 
mind from their birth.’ The sur- 
viving twin (a senior wrangler of 
Cambridge) adds: ‘A fact struck 
ali our school contemporaries, that 
my brother and I were comple- 
mentary, so to speak, in point of 
ability and disposition. He was 
contemplative, poetical, and literary 
to a remarkable degree, showing 
great power in that line. I was 
practical, mathematical, and lin- 
guistic. Between us we should 
have made a very decent sort of a 
man.’ I could quote others just as 
strong as these, while I have not a 
single case in which my correspond- 
ents speak of originally dissimilar 
characters having become assimi- 
lated through identity of nurture. 
The impression that all this evi- 
dence leaves on the mind is one 
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of some wonder whether nurture can 
do anything at all beyond giving 
instruction and professional train- 
ing. It emphatically corroborates 
and goes far beyond the conclusions 
to which we had already been 
driven by the cases of similarity. 
In these, the causes of divergence 
began to act about the period of 
adult life, when the characters had 
become somewhat fixed; but here 
the causes conducive to assimilation 
began to act from the earliest 
moment of the existence of the 
twins, when the disposition was most 
pliant, and they were continuous 
until the period of adult life. There 
is no escape from the conclusion 
that nature prevails enormously 
over nurture when the differences of 
nurture do not exceed what is com- 
monly to be found among persons 
of the same rank of society and in 
the same country. My only fear is 
that my evidence seems to prove 
too much and may be discredited 
on that account, as it seems con- 


trary to all experience that nurture 


should go for so little. But ex- 
perience is often fallacious in 
ascribing great effects to trifling 
circumstances. Many a person has 
amused himself with throwing bits 
of stick into a tiny brook and 
watching their progress ; how they 
are arrested, first by one chance 
obstacle, then by another; and 
again, how their onward course is 
facilitated by a combination of 
circumstances. He might ascribe 
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much importance to each of these 
events, and think how largely the 
destiny of the stick had been 
governed by a series of trifling 
accidents. Nevertheless all the 
sticks succeed in passing down the 
current, and they travel, in the 
long run, at nearly the same rate. 
So it is with life in respect to the 
several accidents which seem to 
have had a great effect upon our 
careers. The one element, which 
varies in different individuals, but 
is constant in each of them, is the 
natural tendency ; it corresponds 
to the current in the stream, and 
inevitably asserts itself. More 
might be added on this matter, and 
much might be said in qualification 
of the broad conclusions to which 
we have arrived, as to the points 
in which education appears to 
create the most permanent effect; 
how far by training the intellect, 
and how far by subjecting the boy 
to a higher or lower tone of public 
opinion ; but this is foreign to my 
immediate object. The latter has 
been to show broadly, and, I trust, 
convincingly, that statistical estima- 
tion of natural gifts by a comparison 
of successes in life, is not open to 
the objection stated at the begin- 
ning of this memoir. We have only 
to take reasonable care in selecting 
our statistics, and then we may 
safely ignore the many small dif- 
ferences in nurture which are sure 
to have characterised each individual 
case. 
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THE VENTILATION OF HOSPITALS.! 


HE subject of public and private 
|. hygiene is being daily more 
and more studied by medical and 
scientific men, and the general 
public also is gradually learning 
that here are to be found the means 
of preventing the fearful epidemics 
which in every country have de- 
vastated the world, and the many 
diseases which crowd our hospitals 
with sufferers. So much is this 
the case that the Council of King’s 
College determined that henceforth 
hygiene, public health, and sani- 
tary science should be duly hon- 
oured within its walls, and founded 
a Professorship of Hygiene. The 
first course of lectures was de- 
livered by Dr. Guy, the first Pro- 
fessor, in 1870, and has since been 
published in a volume under the 
title of Public Health. It gives 
a history of the prevalent and fatal 
diseases of the English population 
from the earliest times to 1815, and 
is not only most interesting, but 
also enables us from experience of 
the past to derive the most valu- 
able instruction for the future. 

The study of this, and the nu- 
merous other publications on this 
subject, distinctly teaches us that, 
while much blame attaches to 
medical men for an obstinate per- 
sistence in antiquated measures and 
remedies, which were in many cases 
more injurious than the epidemics 
themselves, the citizens generally 
are still more to blame for neglect- 
ing such precautions as the most 
ordinary common sense would seem 
to dictate. All sanitary work and 
responsibility should not be thrown 


on to physicians alone; for, after 
all, the actual duty of the medical 
and surgical profession is merely to 
take things as it finds them, and 
study faithfully how to cure the 
sick. If it does more than that, it 
is a volunteer labour for humanity, 
for which we should be duly grate- 
ful. This does not, however, di- 
minish the duty of all good citizens 
of seeing that no blame of ignorance 
or neglect of the plain laws of 
health rests on themselves. Such 
laws are those of cleanliness, pru- 
dence in diet, attention to clothing, 
exercise, ventilation, and general 
habits of living. The physicians 
will gladly furnish every facility 
for studying these laws by lectures, 
publications, and private advice ; 
and will not grudge any consequent 
success resulting in good health, 
even though it should drive them 
into other professions for a living 
or empty the wards of the hospitals. 
There is no danger of any such 
Utopia being reached immediately. 
Dr. Guy well explains this as follows 
(p. 8): 

If the physician takes cognisance of pre- 
vention, it is only to advise the patient and 
his household what precautions they should 
adopt; but the case of the officer of health 
extends to the whole district or community 
threatened by the disease. . : . In a word, 
while cure or palliation is the aim of medi- 
cine, prevention is the object of hygiene; 
while the one studies the good of the unit, 
the other looks to the welfare of the mass, 


Therefore it behoves the mass to 
know in what their welfare con- 
sists, and see that the elements of 
it are not lacking. 

Dr. Wilson’s Handbook of Hy- 
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giene embodies not only the result 
of his own observations and studies, 
but also much material from the 
works of Dr. Parkes on Hygiene, 
Mr. Simon’s Reports to the Privy 
Council, Dr. Letheby on Food, 
Captain Galton on the Construction 
of Hospitals, besides the sanitary 
writings of several other distin- 
guished men. 

We do not agree with some of 
the author’s opinions or his deduc- 
tions from the opinions of others, 
but many of his suggestions as to 
the ventilation of hospitals are 
valuable as not being too scientific. 

Now, there is no field of work 
and charity so ultimately dependent 
on the knowledge and appliance of 
the laws of hygiene as hospitals, 
and none, moreover, where the 
general public are so largely in- 
terested for their safety and welfare 
in the result. There is no charity 
by which subscriptions can be made 
to produce so definite an effect, or 
where the donors have so good an 
opportunity of knowing to what 
purpose and with what result their 
money is applied. Though a small 
donation nominally entitles one to 
be a governor of a hospital, yet, as 
we all know, practically the active 
governors are but a small propor- 
tion of the whole number. This is 
as it should be, but it is all the 
more necessary that the rest should 
try to show their interest, as well 
as claim their right, in seeing with 
their own eyes how the minority 
manage their responsible trust. It 
must also be said that in all the 
hospitals such interest, examination, 
and co-operation are not only not 
resented as an interference, but 
kindly received, and even publicly 
requested by the executive com- 
mittees. 

But even when the one subject 
of hospitals has been selected as a 
speciality for investigation, we are 
met by such a variety of interesting 
questions, apart from that of the 
mere cure of the sick, that here 
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again we are forced to choose which 
we shall give our attention to ac. 
cording to the bent of our natural 
tastes. For instance, some persons 
are only interested in details of the 
construction of the buildings, others 
in the treatment and care of the 
sick; others study the many points 
which in time of war belong to the 
ambulance problem; others work 
out the numberless general sanitary 
experiments in ventilation, drainage, 
water supply, and heating; while 
the less ambitious Samaritans are 
earnest in endeavours to console 
and comfort the troubled and rest 
less minds of the patients, and pro. 
vide light and useful occupations 
for the convalescents. Others again 
devote their energies to that most 
troublesome ani much abused 
branch of the hospitals known as 
the out-patient department, while 
others see that there are means 
provided for convalescents to reach 
those most useful and important 
adjuncts of a hospital the con- 
valescent homes or hospitals. On 
the last topic we hope at some 
future time to lay before the public 
the present state of accommodation, 
and show how important a work 
this class of institutions performs 
in the cure of the sick, and in 
making room in the general hos- 
pitals for fresh sufferers to take 
the place of those partially cured. 
Suffice it to say at present that 
this branch of charity will not be 
complete until every general hos- 
pital has its own convalescent home, 
which is far from being the case at 
present. 

The special branch of hygiene 
with which we shall occupy our- 
selves now is that of the air and 
ventilation of hospitals, of which 
the interest and importance will 
readily suggest themselves to the 
general reader. Our object is not 
so much to give the details of all 
the numerous and scientific systems 
of ventilation designed for hospitals, 
which indeed would require several 
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volumes copiously illustrated, as, 
by setting forth the general facts 
and points of the subject, to in- 
duce subscribers to hospitals to give 
their attention in an understanding 
way to the state of the air in hos- 
pital wards,and the measuresadopted 
by the hospital authorities to ensure 
its purity. 

In general terms it may be stated 
that, in the large City hospitals, 
the ventilation and arrangements 
to ensure freedom from bad air and 
abundance of good air in the wards 
leave much to be desired, and do 
not’ in all cases keep pace with the 
efforts and expenditure for im- 
provement in other directions. 
This may partly be ascribed to the 
fact that hospitals have heretofore 
not been considered so much the 
homes of the sick as the schools 
for medical students. 

We admit that in the newer hos- 
pitals all has been done in a general 
way for ventilation that architects 
can suggest; but architects often 
lose sight of the fact that the mass of 
the occupants of a hospital are sick 
persons, kept there day and night 
for a long time, and that, conse- 
quently, the system of ventilation 
must be different from what is 
needed in churches, concert-halls, 
school-houses, and other public 
buildings, where the occupants are 
all in good health, and in the build- 
ing for a short time only. Besides, 
it is one thing, with unlimited 
funds and ample space, to construct 
an entirely new hospital with all 
the appliances which past expe- 
rience and modern knowledge can 
suggest, and a very different mat- 
ter to take an ancient institution, 
and old buildings in a crowded part 
of a city, greatly deficient in funds, 
and managed on conservative prin- 
ciples, and transform it into a well- 
Ventilated, health-giving building. 
It is rather in regard to the latter 
state of things that the present 
suggestions are offered than as add- 
ing anything to the present theories 
of ventilating new hospitals. 
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The general subject of ventila- 
tion has of late become what may 
be called fashionable, and we are 
less inclined than formerly to trust 
ourselves blindly and uncomplain- 
ingly to the hands of architects 
wedded to certain styles of building 
favourable for almost every other 
purpose but that of health. Public 
buildings for meeting and speaking 
received the first attention in the 
way of sanitary improvement, pro- 
bably because they were the easiest 
to obtain funds for, and also the 
most lucrative when built ; whereas 
most hospitals have to obtain their 
funds by hard begging, and are 
thrust aside by the public as dis- 
agreeable necessities, whose wants 
concern only their inmates and the 
physicians. . 

Dr. Guy (pp. 134-135) gives an 
amusing and interesting picture of 
the early attempts at ventilation in 
the first half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury—about 1723—the House of 
Commons being selected for the 
first experiment. The navy was 
then taken in hand; but the old 
martinets and red-tape proved too 
strong for sanitary science, and to 
this day the old windsail is retained 
as a ventilator, and sailors are 
allowed to sleep in the most un- 
healthy way possible. Prisons at 
that time equally resisted all at- 
tempts at reform in ventilation, in 
spite of the lesson from gaol fever 
in 1750. 

But publicity was secured, and ventilators 
and schemes of ventilation came into 
fashion, so that, when the managers of 
public institutions found their buildings of- 
fensive and deemed them dangerous, there 
were always ingenious persons to assist 
them in the work of improvement. Hence 
it happened that, in 1784, St. Thomas’s 
Hospital was ventilated by a Mr. White- 
hurst of Derby. 

This is probably the first attempt 
at hospital ventilation ; and though 
Dr. Guy speaks of ventilation as 
coming into fashion then, yet very 
little can have been done in the last 
century, judging by the lamentable 
deficiency of it existing at the 
TT 
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present time not only in our hos- 
pitals, public halls, churches, and 
schools, but even in our private 
houses. 

With the exception of a few 
richly endowed institutions handed 
down to us from past generations, 
hospitals are generally so much in 
arrears with their funds that they 
have no money to bestow on any- 
thing beyond the pressing necessities 
of the patients, and the sanitary 
improvements, if any are attempted, 
have to be of such an economical 
and patchwork character that they 
are seldom of much perceptible use. 
It is therefore only just to say that 
the want of proper ventilation in 
our hospitals arises often rather 
from this want of means than from 
any intentional neglect on the part 
of the managers or ignorance of 
the existing defect. It is not until 
the unprofessional, money-providing 

ublic is made aware of the press- 

ing need, and can be induced to 
take an active and intelligent in- 
terest in the care of their sick, that a 
better state of things will come 
about. The public must be made 
aware that what might possibly 
have been sufficient breathing ac- 
commodation when the old institu- 
tions were originally constructed 
is totally inadequate now, under 
the greatly diminished amount of 
open land around the buildings, and 
the greatly increased pressure of 
work thrown upon them, partly by 
the natural increase of population, 
and partly by the additional num- 
ber of accidents to life and limb 
consequent on modern mechanical 
employments, and the increased 
amount and dangerous systems of 
modern locomotion. 

Formerly it was thought, as in- 
deed it is by many at the present 
day, that in any building, if there 
were only passages, doors, and win- 
dows enough, it was very easy to 
change the air ofa room. This we 
shall try to show is not necessarily 
the case, though they are the means 
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generally relied upon for the pur- 
pose. 

There are several difficulties in- 
cident to the ventilation of hospi- 
tals which would not occur in other 
public buildings; for while churches, 
halls, and schools are built to con. 
tain persons as closely packed as 
possible, in most cases on one floor 
only, leaving the whole ceiling and 
roof for ventilating purposes, in the 
hospitals the aim is to give each 
occupant as much room as possible 
when stretched out at fall length in 
bed. Several floors of such tenants 
require a complicated system of 
lighting, heating, and ventilating 
to avoid disagreeable consequences, 
especially when, at the same time, 
provision must be made for cooking, 
washing, and the other various re- 
quirements of ordinary family life. 
In fact, the hospital is nothing 
more than a large hotel whose cus. 
tomers are non-paying invalids ; and 
we know that there is nothing 
harder than to build a well-lighted, 
convenient, and _ well-ventilated 
hotel. How much more so, then, 
to arrange a hospital. 

To economise room as much as 
possible in hospitals, the system of 
long corridors or passages connect- 
ing the wards has to be adopted, 
or clse small passages and long 
narrow wards. Either of these 
plans is bad, because any room, 
hall, or passage having the propor- 
tions of a pipe or tube tends to draw 
the air which is atone end to the 
other. In other words, it causes a 
constant-draught, and a draught in 
a hospital is a very serious matter,as 
we shall show. 

In a hospital the air is never very 
good under the best of circum- 
stances, but, on the contrary, owing 
to severe medical and surgical cases, 
often dangerous to health and life. 
If this air, then, is set in motion by 
draughts, it is wafted across rows of 
beds, leaving behind it its noxious 
influences and gathering up in its 
onward course fresh poison from 
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wounds and fevers, lurking in 
holes and corners, impregnating 
everything woollen and even walls 
on its way, and; before it leaves 
the building, generally manages 
materially to hasten the exit of one 
or more suffering souls from the 
world. As regards the impregnation 
of walls, Wilson states (p. 55) that 
as much as 46 per cent. of organic 
matter has been taken from the 
walls of a hospital ward in Paris. 
Inaddition to the bad air arising 
from the medical and surgical cases, 
there is the effect, always present in 
rooms occupied by numbers of per- 
sons, of the carbonic acid and watery 
vapour thrownoff by the respiration, 
and, if not removed, or if trans- 
ported about by the draughts, 
breathed over again by the patients. 

Then, too, it must be remembered 
that a hospital contains a goodly 
number of well persons engaged in 
the management of the institution 
and the care of the sick, and, unless 
great care is exercised, the bad air 
from the wards comes ‘into the 
rooms reserved for the officers and 
attendants, not only by the doors 
and passages, but even, in warm 
weather, by the windows, after its 
exit from the windows of the wards. 
This mixture of well and sick per- 
sons must never be lost sight of in 
the ventilating and arrangement of 
a hospital. 

It would be almost impossible to 
write anything on the subject of 
hospitals and the care of the sick 
without quoting from Miss Night- 
ingale, the queen of nurses and the 
pioneer in hospital sanitary im- 
provement. It would be difficult 
to find a more perfect and com- 
prehensive definition of the word 
ventilation than her Notes on Nuvrs- 
ing afford (pp. 11, 12, 17). ‘To 
keep the air one breathes as pure as 
the external air without chilling 
them.’ She calls this the first 
canon of nursing, the first and last 
thing upon which a nurse’s atten- 
tion must be fixed, the first essential 
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to a patient, without which all the 
rest you can do for him is as no- 
thing. She goes on to say: 


With a proper supply of windows, and a 
proper supply of fuel in open fire-places, 
fresh air may safely be secured as long as 
your patient or patients are in bed. Never 
be afraid of open windows then. People 
don’t catch cold in bed. That they do so is 
a popular fallacy. With proper bed-clothes, 
and hot bottles if necessary, you can always 
keep a patient warm in bed and well ven- 
tilate him at the same time. A slightly 
open window most nights of the year can 
never hurt anyone. In great cities night 
air is often the best and purest air to be 
had in the twenty-four hours. 


Though these expressions have 
long been familiar to us, and fully 
coincide with our own views, yet 
we feel confirmed in them by find- 
ing them quoted in an excellent 
and practical book lately published, 
entitled Handbook for Hospital 
Sisters, by Florence S. Lees, who, 
in addition toa thorough English 
training, has had the great ad- 
vantage of prolonged study and 
experience in the Continental hos- 
pitals, and in the Prussian am- 
bulances during the late French 
and Prussian war. She _ says 
(p. 172): 

Ventilation is so important that it is the 
duty of the sister of a ward personally to 
see that some of the windows are always 
open for about an inch at the top, and that 
the ventilators, if there are any, are used. 
She should never be satisfied as to the 
freshness of the atmosphere unless she 
ean feel the air gently moving over her 
face when she is still. A fire in the room 
acts as a ventilator. 


On the other hand, it is only fair 
to quote from another (Dr. Inman, 
quoted in Drysdale and Hayward, 
p- 3), who says, somewhat in op- 
position to the opinions of the above 
two practical nurses : 

There may be differences of opinion 
amongst those who observe little, but 
amongst those who observe much the belief 
is entertained that warm air moderately 
impure in a closed bedroom, where two or 
more are sleeping, is less noxious to the 
invalid and those whose health is shaky 
than is cold air and absolute purity. The 
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purity does not counterbalance the effect of 
the chill. 

Dr. Wilson takes a view some- 
what between these two when he 
says (p. 77): 

As the air contained in an inhabited 
room cannot under the most ‘favourable 
circumstances be maintained in as pure a 
condition as the external air, the object of 
ventilation is to reduce the impurities of 
respiration to such an extent that continued 
inhalation of them will not be detrimental 
to health. While this can only be effected 
by a constant supply of fresh air, it is evi- 
dent that the quantity required very much 
depends on the amount of impurities which 
may be allowed to accumulate in respired 
air without proving injurious, or the maxi- 
mum impurity consistent with the main- 
tenance of perfect health. 


The importance of good ventila- 
tion for hospitals, though known in 
a general way, as we began by 
saying, yet may not be so properly 
appreciated asit merits in the sense 
of a real curative agent for some of 
the evils which at present afflict 
many of our hospitals. The want 
of it is the real cause of much of 
the mortality which the returns of 
these institutionsshow. Therefore, 
to illustrate and support this view 
of the question, we shall quote, not 
from the numerous treatises on 
ventilation by engineers and archi- 
tects, but exclusively from the 
writings of active physicians and 
surgeons who have daily experience 
and absolute proof of the facts and 
theories which they give. 

The most interesting and striking 
view of the evil effects of want of 
ventilation on hospital health and 
mortality is to be found in a recent 
publication by Mr. Erichsen, one of 
our most prominent and successful 
surgeons. He says (p. 3): 

There is probably no collateral branch of 
knowledge that has a closer or more direct 
bearing upon the improvement of surgical 
practice, so far as the lessening of mortality 
after operation is concerned, than hygiene ; 
and, if I do not greatly err, it is in this direc- 
tion that we ought to look for some of the 
greatest improvements in modern surgery ; 
it may be considered in its application to 
the prevention of diseases and deformities 
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that rendered surgical interference neces- 
sary, and in its influence on the results of 
such interference or operation. 


The title of Mr. Erichsen’s book, 
which is merely a course of lectures 
delivered at University College 
Hospital, is Hospitalism, which the 
author admits (p. 35) is a word 
objected to by some surgeons, but, 
as he says (p. 36)— 


by ‘hospitalism’ is not meant any one 
kind of disease that is peculiar to, that 
specially or only occurs in, hospitals, and 
that never occurs, under any combination 
of circumstances, out of such institutions. 
By it is meant a general morbid condition 
of the building, or of its atmosphere, produc- 
tive of disease, that for the reasons men- 
tioned is more rife in hospitals than else- 
where. By ‘hospitalism’ I mean, then, a 
septic (from a Greek word signifying to 
putrefy) influence capable of affecting a 
wound, or of affecting the constitution in- 
juriously. This septic influence — this 
miasma or poison, if you will—commonly 
exists to a greater or less extent in all hos- 
pitals. It may be kept in check, even 
remain in abeyance, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances by close attention to hygienic 
measures, but will develop itself in pro- 
portion as they are relaxed, and it may at 
any time, at any season of the year, and 
under any circumstances, acquire extreme 
virulence, if the crowding together of the 
operated or injured having suppurating 
wounds be excessive—if, in point of fact, 
under such circumstances, one of two con- 
ditions be established: either that the 
cubic space of air for each patient be 
brought below a certain amount, or if ven- 
tilation be neglected, whatever that cubic 
space may be. And when once a hospital 
has become thoroughly impregnated by 
these influences for a length of time, no 
hygienic measures can restore it to purity 
and safety. This is (p. 94) what has hap- 
pened at the Lincoln County Hospital, 
which the governors have most nobly de- 
cided on demolishing and reconstructing at 
a vast cost. 


As regards the mortality in the 
surgical wards of hospitals, he says 
(p. 26): 

Statistics prove incontestably that the 
average mortality after amputations, in 
general hospitals in this country, taken 
as a whole, is from 35 to 40 per cent., 
whilst the available Continental returns 
show a much higher rate. I also pointed 
out the important fact that there has been 
no diminution in this rate of mortality 
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during the last thirty-five years ; that it is, in 
fact, higher than that furnished by statis- 
tics then published. 


Then, as to the causes which help 
to produce such a result, he says 
(p. 27): 

Undoubtedly shock and septic diseases 
are the two principal causes that determine 
death after the greater operations, and the 
greater portion of body or of diseased 
structure removed the more severe the 
shock felt, and the influence of septic 
disease becomes more apparent. 

There are (p. 70) four of these septic 
diseases universally recognised by sur- 
geons — hospital gangrene, septicemia, 
pyemia, and erysipelas. 

By far (p. 33) the most important of all 
the causes of death after operations in hos- 
pitals is, undoubtedly, that exercised by 
the development of septic disease. Out of 
a grand total of 239 deaths occurring in 
four metropolitan hospitals, I find that 86 
died from pyzemia alone, without including 
other septic diseases and secondary septic 
visceral diseases, there being nearly four 
times as many deaths from pyzemia as from 
shock. 


The primary origin of these dis- 
eases is still a matter of much con- 
troversy, but 


that the septic poison (p. 60), which, 
when once generated, impregnates a wound, 
and thus gives rise to hospital gangrene, 
pyemia, or erysipelas, is capable of trans- 
mission through the medium of the atmo- 
sphere is undoubted. The results of the 
most extended and recent observations in 
the development of this scourge of hos- 
pitals in actual warfare, which have of late 
years been numerous, have left no doubt 
whatever in the minds of military surgeons 
that ‘overcrowding’ is the direct occasion- 
ing cause of the whole class of surgical 
septic diseases. But the word ‘ overerowd- 
ing’ requires explanation, for by it is not 
meant the mere heaping together of sick 
and wounded in one ward or building, to 
an extent beyond what it is intended to 
hold, or only limited by its size, but by 
‘overcrowding’ in the sense in which it is 
here used as the cause of the generation of 
the septic poison is meant the accumula- 
tion within one ward, or under one roof, of 
a greater number of patients than is com- 
patible with such a degree of purity of air 
as to render the septic poison incapable of 
development ; or, if generated, of propaga- 
tion of it. 

It would, in fact, appear that the air of 
a ward is capable of oxidising, destroying, 
or absorbing a certain amount of morbid 
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emanations from the contained patients ; 
but if these emanations be developed too 
rapidly, or too abundantly, the air becomes 
overcharged with septic matter, and then 
all the ill effects of ‘ overcrowding’ at once 
develop themselves. The contamination 
of the air of a ward may thus take place, 
even though the actual number of patients 
lying in it be below what it is constructed 
to hold, as readily as by the introduction 
of one single patient beyond the number 
that the ward is calculated to hold with 
safety. There is no evidence that an ac- 
cumulation of unwounded patients to any 
extent can develop hospital gangrene or 
pyemia, whatever other diseases may thus 
be generated. , 

Thus, then (p. 62), it is the nature of the 
cases, and not their number merely, that 
constitutes the danger of the development 
of surgical septic disease by so-called over- 
crowding; and doubtless epidemic influences 
favour the development of those septic out- 
breaks that are thus directly produced. 

The observations (p. 63) of Dr. Hewson, 
of Philadelphia, point to the winter months 
as those in which pyemia is most rife, 
which has long been in accordance with my 
own experience at University College Hos- 
pital, where we have always suffered much 
from septic disease in the surgical wards 
during the winter and early spring months. 
This often appears to be owing, however, 
less to the direct influence of season of 

ear, than to its indirect effect in prevent- 
ing ventilation, it being difficult in wet or 
cold weather to ‘get the nurses or patients 
to submit te having the windows opened, 
so as to allow an influx of fresh air in a 
constant current, and to prevent the ward 
from being ventilated wholly by air drawn 
from the hospital corridors, The air supply 
that is thus admitted is, therefore, as is 
usual in hospitals, already in a state of 
contamination, and liable to generate dis- 
ease. 


Now Mr. Erichsen proceeds to 
explain that the reason the hospital 
air is such a cause of development 
of septic disease is that, as Professor 
Tyndall has shown, the atmosphere 
under all circumstances contains 
floating particles of organic matter 
which under a beam of electric 
light cause the air to appear rather 
as a semi-solid than as a gas; 
that this dust is being constantly 
churned in our lungs, and the 
wonder is that it is not more deadly 
to man than it really is. This 
organic matter is never absent 
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either from city, country, or sea 
air, and is the result in all cases 
of vegetable or animal emanations, 
necessarily varying in its com- 
position according to the source 
from whence it is derived. Dr. 
Parkes, on Practical Hygiene, is 
quoted as saying that when he exa- 
mined the air of various barracks 
and hospitals he detected large 
quantities of epithelium from the 
skin, and perhaps the mouth; and 
also that the air of a sick ward, 
containing, as it does, an immense 
quantity of organic matter, is well 
known to be most injurious. Ata 
certain point of impurity erysipelas 
and hospital gangrene appear. The 
occurrence of either disease is a 
condemnation of the sanitary con- 
dition of a ward. These septic 
diseases are also often carried by 
dirty sponges and dressings, as 
well as by the atmosphere con- 
taining putrefying organic particles. 
Hence the great effect of free ven- 
tilation in military, ophthalmic, and 
hospital gangrene. 

Dr. Billroth, he says, entirely 
agrees in the miasmatic origin of 
pywxmia, if by this is meant the 
diffusion of organic particles which 
in badly ventilated sick rooms are 
suspended in the air or adhere to 
the walls, bedclothes, dressings, &c. 
Other authority from Dr. Farr and 
Dr. Sympson is given to the same 
effect, all proving that there are in 
the atmosphere large quantities of 
suspended organic matter, animal 
débris, and exfoliations, with other 
organic particles capable, under 
favourable circumstances, of gene- 
rating septic disease. 

The exposure (p. 69) of awounded 
patient to an atmosphere rendered 
organically foul by overcrowding 
will dispose to septic disease by 
depressing the vital powers; and 
the absorption of the impurities 
through the lungs will render him 
more susceptible to local contami- 
nation of the wound by its effect 
on those tissues of the skin which 
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serve as a barrier in the veins 
against the absorption of putrescent 
matters into the system. Exposure 
(p. 70) to a polluted atmosphere 
containing large quantities of or- 
ganic matter in suspension likewise 
acts injuriously by preventing the 
skin and lungs from throwing off 
matters which, if retained in the 
system, would interfere with free 
transpiration. 

We will not give in detail the 
author’s interesting account of 
the symptoms of the various 
septic diseases which arise in 
hospitals from overcrowding, and 
which, by the nature of the cases 
they occur in, occasion the pesti- 
lential state of the atmosphere in 
the wards. Observation shows 
(p. 84) that these results will 
almost surely occur when the num- 
ber of suppurating wounds exceeds 
one-half the number of patients 
which the ward is constructed to 
hold, and also that, when once 
septic disease is so started, it will 
spread by contact or infection of air. 

As regards the conditions that 
chiefly influence the rate of mor- 
tality in hospitals, we find (p. 87), 
in the first place, mere size of hos- 
pitals cannot be considered as the 
sole cause of the differences in 
mortality or health of hospitals, 
though there is twice as much 
mortality in the large hospitals in 
the large towns as in the small 
hospitals in the small towns. 
Neither can the amount of surgical 
work done in hospitals necessarily 
make a great difference in the 
relative mortality, for we find that 
in some instances the least mor- 
tality exists in those hospitals 
where the greatest number of sur- 
gical operations are performed. 
But it is rather to the construction 
and hygiene of hospitals that we 
must look for the causes and remedy 
of mortality (p. 91)—that is, better 
ventilating construction, for by 
ventilation we understand all that 
changes the air of a building. 
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Most of the unendowed hospitals 
containing from one to four hun- 
dred beds are constructed very 
nearly on one conventional plan. 
The basement is devoted to kitchen, 
sculleries, coal-sheds, and the other 
household departments ; and, in ad- 
dition, generally have a dead-house, 
dissecting-room, dispensary, and 
out-patient department on the same 
floor, more or less connected by one 
corridor. On the next floor are 
probably the house-surgeon’s rooms, 
the reception rooms for sudden 
medical and surgical cases, and, 
perhaps, a surgical and medical 
ward or two; these likewise con- 
nected by corridors, and communi- 
eating with the corridor of the 
floor below by a staircase, and 
often also by a lift. Above this 
will be probably at least two more 
floors occupied with medical and 
surgical wards, and the erysipelas 
ward at the top of the house. But 
in all cases there is the same in- 
evitable staircase, generally at each 


end of the building, acting as a 
medium of sound, smell, and con- 


tagion. In some cases the best 
position on the first floor is occupied 
by the board-room, treasurer, and 
secretary’s offices, or used for purely 
executive purposes, taking up the 
space which ought to be devoted to 
the care of the sick, which we take 
to be the primary object of the 
hospital, besides seriously endan- 
gering the health of the persons 
who have to occupy these quarters. 

Mr. Erichsen sums up four prin- 
cipal causes to which much of the 
mortality from bad air may be 
attributed: 1. The effluvia from 
kitchens, cellars, washing-places, 
dust-bins, and sculleries on the 
ground-floor, instances of which 
are cited in confirmation (p. 99). 
This he proposes to remedy by 
putting all such offices in an out- 
building. 2. The out-patient de- 
partment being under the general 
roof of the hospital. This not 
merely demoralizes the public, oc- 
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casions loss and injustice to medical 
practitioners, wastes and embar- 
rasses the funds of the hospital, 
and carries disease all over the 
building, but, being generally near 
the entrance, obstructs the ‘pas- 
sage ways, and exposes all who 
come in and go out to dirt and 
disease. 3. The proximity of the 
dead-house and post-mortem-room 
to the main building, with which 
they are generally connected by a 
corridor. This he proposes like- 
wise to remedy by entirely detach- 
ing these premises, and not allowing 
any porters or officers occupied in 
them to have anything to do with 
the patients. Another great source 
of danger to the health of hospitals 
is the erysipelas ward, which should 
be entirely separated from the main 
building. 

Mr. Erichsen finally gives (p. 105) 
a few suggestions to lessen the de- 
velopment, prevalence, and per- 
sistence of septic disease in a hospi- 
tal. They are seventeen in number, 
but we venture to condense them 
into one ‘continuous series. The 
surfaces of walls should be rendered 
as little absorbent as possible by 
parianising or other processes, and 
the floors should be either painted 
or made of some material which can 
be dry-rubbed instead of washed. 
The bedding should be washed and 
purified frequently, and all unneces- 
sary articles, such as curtains and 
carpets, removed. The clothes 
which patients bring with them 
should be stored out of the way in 
an outbuilding, and the patients 
should be furnished with washing 
suits of cotton in summer and flannel 
in winter. Nurses should be com- 
pelled to wear dresses which could 
and should be frequently washed. 
There should be an abundance of 
carbolised water in the wards for 
washing, and no sponges’ ever 
allowed except in the operating- 
room, where they should be fre- 
quently changed and soaked ..in 
carbolic acid. No personal com- 
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munication by porters, dressers, or 
house-surgeons between the dis- 
secting-room, dead-house and the 
wards. The separation of patients 
with ulcerations or suppurating 
wounds, either in outbuildings or 
by interposing unwounded patients, 
earefully avoiding having more than 
half the patients in a ward with 
suppurating wounds, or a third if 
severe. ‘To isolate all cases of sep- 
tic disease instantly, and to avoid 
overcrowding at all times. To en- 
sure a current of external air 
through the ward by night as well 
as by day, and to close each ward 
ence a year for a month while it is 
thoroughly whitewashed, cleansed, 
and disinfected. 

Thus closes this most valuable and 
interesting work of Mr. Erichsen, 
which we would heartily commend 
to the careful study of all hospital 
managers. 

Thus far, we think, we have satis- 
factorily proved the paramount im- 
portance of thorough ventilating 
measures and plenty of fresh air in 
hospitals, as well as the necessity of 
excluding bad air from the wards. 
We also consider that there is no 
question that a large amount of the 
mortality in hospitals is traceable 
to the negligence of such measures 
and precautions. It now remains 
to suggest the practical means which 
can be resorted to in old hospitals to 
ensure such ventilation and purity, 
and diminish this mortality. Even 
the opponents of the theory of 
‘hospitalism’ admit the necessity 
of some reform. Dr. Wilson says 


(p. 205): 


The late discussions on ‘hospitalism,’ 
though, perhaps, somewhat one-sided in 
giving such prominence to the test of sur- 
gical results, have fully established the 
great hygienic advantages which small cot- 
tage hospitals possess over large palutial 
buildings that have hitherto found favour 
with the profession. It is further generally 
admitted that, when large hospitals are ren- 
dered necessary, they should approximate 
as much as possible to the sanitary condi- 
tions which can only be ensured by small 
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detached buildings. The ‘application of 
this system has resulted in the construction 
of hospitals on the pavilion system—a sys- 
tem which accommodates itself to almost 
any site and to any number of patients. 


To this remark, that the pavilion 
system adapts itself to any site, we 
must add the proviso that the site 
should be large enough; for un- 
questionably in city hospitals the 
great difficulty to contend against, 
after the want of money, is the 
want of land ; for, even where there 
exists unoccupied ground, the ex- 
cessive price of it acts as a 
preventive to its being used. 
And in this connection we would 
protest against the whole system of 
supporting hospitals purely by vo- 
luntary contributions without any 
assistance from the patients them- 
selves. There is no question that 
many, not only of the out-patients, 
but also of the in-patients, could per- 
fectly well afford to pay something 
for their medical care and attend- 
ance, and in not a few cases would 
be thankful to procure the advan- 
tages of a private room even at a 
much higher rate than need be 
charged for a bed in the large 
Such a system, to our own 
knowledge, works perfectly well 
where it has been tried. 

As it is not possible in all cases 
to destroy or remove hospitals and 
erect new ones in their place, as 
was done in the case of St. Thomas’s, 
it is desirable to see by what means 
the old hospitals may be made more 
healthy. Some suggestions we have 
already quoted to that effect, but 
without any special reference to 
alterations. One of the first efforts 
should be to separate the offices for 
the financial and business interests 
of the hospital from the hospital 
proper. There is no sort of occa- 
sion for their being under the same 
roof, exposed to all the bad air, and 
occupying space which might much 
more profitably be devoted to the use 
of the patients. 


The dead-house, post-mortem- 
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room, and dissecting-room should 
either be at the top of the building, 
where the odours could be easily 
conducted off above the chimneys, 
or, if they are in a separate out- 
building, should communicate with 
a large chimney as high as the main 
building, which would both act as 
a ventilating shaft for the foul air 
and as a chimney and ventilator 
for the kitchens, washrooms, and 
outer wards devoted to suppurating 
wounds and erysipelas cases, as 
suggested. by Mr. Erichsen. We 
have seen this method tried with 
perfect success in an old institution 
which now exhibits the lowest re- 
corded mortality rates. 

The question of out-patients has 
been entrusted to special committees, 
who will doubtless arrive at some 
means of settling it; but we are in- 
clined to think that the whole 
business should be turned over to 
dispensaries supported either by 
private subscriptions, by parish 
funds, or by a co-operative system 
of the poor of each parish, by which 
a small weekly or monthly contri- 
bution would entitle the payer to 
medical attendance when ill, -and 
the physicians would be paid some- 
thing for their actual services. At 
any rate, hospitals should not be 
burdened with this dangerous, ex- 
pensive, and thankless work. 

A curious fact is mentioned by 
Mr. Erichsen (p. 103), which, it 
would appear, limits the amount 
of alteration to which all hospitals 
may be subjected—namely, that 
newly built additions to old hospitals 
are often more unhealthy than the 
original buildings, which may possi- 
bly be owing to the absorbing capa- 
city for septic disease of new bui!d- 
ing materials. As regards the ma- 
terial for the walls of wards, which 
is being constantly experimented 
upon, we would suggest that, in 
place of parianising, which is a 
very expensive process, glazed tiles, 
such as we see frequently in halis 
and in butchers’ shops, might be 
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used. We believe there has been a 
rather impracticable plan suggested 
of lining hospital wards with glass 
throughout, and having glass parti- 
tions between the beds, but without 
all this certainly the upright walls 
might be cased with that material, 
leaving the ceilings to be frequently 
whitewashed. The floors should be 
made of hard wood, closely fitted. 
No water should be used in cleaning 
them, as it always produces too much 
dampness ; but after the superficial 
dust has been removed with a soft 
broom, they should be rubbed 
thoroughly and hard with coarse 
flannel, and then waxed and polished 
to a moderate degree so as not to be 
too slippery. The removal of the 
patients’ clothes from the wards is 
certainly a vastly important ques- 
tion, which too often is neglected. 
In some cases the patients’ clothes 
are put in chests under the beds, and 
in others tucked away under the 
mattresses. Miss Lees, in her 
Handbook for Hospital Sisters (p.81), 
suggests a clothes-stand at the head 
of each bed with hooks for clothes 
and soiled-linen bag. This, however, 
besides being anything but pleasant 
to look at, would afford just so much 
additional foothold for septic disease. 
We much prefer a plan mentioned 
in the same book as being used in 
the Radcliff Infirmary, of clothes 
presses and drawers in the corridors, 
numbered according to the beds in 
the wards. This institution also 
uses an excellent sofa table, the seat 
forming a locker and the table form- 
ing a back to the seat when not in 
use asa table. In foreign hospitals 
it is the custom to provide nurses 
with their linen as well as their 
outer dress, and require it to be 
changed twice a week. Sleeves of 
washing material to be drawn over 
the other sleeves during working 
hours, with properly made aprons, 
both garments to be laid aside when . 
leaving the ward, are a great safe- 
guard againstcarryingcontagion. In 
regard to bed curtains there is a 
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difference of opinion, but we should 
certainly imagine that plain white 
curtains of some washing material 
capable of being drawn in front of 
the patient’s eyes would often be of 
the greatest comfort, and if washed 
often, not productive of mischief. 
In fact, the comfort of the patients 
might be vastly more attended to 
than it is, and would in many cases, 
we are sure, hasten a patient’s con- 
valescence. A convalescent ward 
with comfortable chairs and sofas 
and cheerful pictures, such as we 
have seen in an admirably managed 
infirmary in Kent, would replace in 
a great measure the present defi- 
ciency of convalescent homes. Glass 
and iron winter gardens have like- 
wise been proposed for hospitals, 
which certainly would be excellent, 
if space and funds admitted of them. 

But to return to the question of 
the impurity of the air in the 
wards. How is this to be ascer- 
Dr. 


tained and provided against ? 
Wilson (p. 77) says: 


It has already been shown that the amount 
of carbonic acid in air vitiated by respiration 
is a tolerably reliable index to the other 
impurities, and hence the question resolves 
itself into this: What amount of carbonic 
acid shall be accepted as the standard of 
permissible maximum impurity? I would 
say, in general, that when the carbonic acid 
does not exceed *8 per 1,000 volumes, no 
tangible injurious effects upon the health 
are detected ; and assuming °6 as the stand- 
ard of maximum impurity, the next ques- 
tion is, how much fresh air must be supplied 
per head per hour in order that the respired 
air shall not contain impurities in excess of 
this standard? An adult man on the aver- 
age exhales *6 of carbonic acid per hour, 
and taking the initial carbonic acid con- 
tained in the atmosphere at the normal 
ratio of -4 per 1,000 volumes, the quantity 
of fresh air which should be supplied is 
found by calculation to amount to 3,000 
cubic feet per head per hour. Then an 
extra allowance must be made for gas 
burners, each of which destroys the oxygen 
of about 24 cubic feet of air per hour (p. 
81), besides producing about 6 cubic feet 
of carbonic acid and other deleterious sub- 
stances. It is evident, also, that the sick 
require a larger supply of fresh air than 
the healthy, for it has been found that when 
as much as 3,500 to 3,700 cubic feet have 
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been delivered per patient per hour, hos- 
pital wards have not been free from offensive 
smell. 


The next question is, what is 
(p. 82) the minimum amount of 
cubic space through which the 
standard amount of fresh air can be 
passed without a perceptible move- 
ment? Professor Petenkofer has 
ascertained by experiment, that by 
means of the best mechanical con. 
trivances of artificial ventilation, the 
air of a chamber of 424 cubic feet 
can be renewed six times per hour, 
without any appreciable air current. 
Dr. Parkes maintains that a change 
of air four or three times per hour 
is all that can be borne in this 
country, and this would require an 
initial air space of 750 to 1,000 
cubic feet. The smaller the space 
to be ventilated, the greater is the 
difficulty of ventilating it withouta 
current. With ordinary means of 
ventilation, both Dr. Parkes and 
Dr. de Chaumont maintain that the 
cubic space for a healthy adult 
ought at least to be 1,000 cubic 
feet. This is far above the ordinary 
allowance, especially in the dwell- 
ings of the poor. 

In the ventilation of hospitals 
three conditions enter: 1. The 
number of patients in a ward. 2. 
The space allowed for each patient. 
3. The mechanical arrangements 
for changing the air. The number 
of patients in a ward varies i 
different hospitals, and should vary 
in different wards according to the 
nature of the cases treated. Miss 
Nightingale says, a head nurse can 
superintend and a night nurse care- 
fully watch 32 beds, if in one 
ward. In European hospitals the 
number varies from 24 to 32 
(Wilson, p. 207). As regards cubic 
space for ordinary hospital cases, it 
is now generally admitted that a 
cubic space of at least 1,200 feet 
should be allowed per patient, and 
for cases of infectious disease, or 
severe surgical cases, as much as 
4,000, even this at times being 
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insufficient. The space occupied by 
beds varies considerably in hos- 
pitals, ranging as it does from 69 
square feet, as in St. George’s, to138 
inGuy’s. Miss Nightingale advises 
go as the lowest. The height of an 
average-sized ward should be 13 or 
14 feet. The width should be suffi- 
cient in long wards to allow at 
least twice the length of a bed 
between the opposite rows of beds. 
Some hospitals have windows be- 
tween every two beds, others one 
toevery bed. The position of the 
windows varies with the construc- 
tion of different hospitals; but for 
the comfort of the patients, it is 
better not to have the light directly 
facing the beds. The danger of 
draughts is, however, much increased 
by having windows only at the end 
of long wards. Our -own belief, 
from observation, is, that the nearer 
square a ward can be built the 
better for the equal diffusion of 
light, heat, and air. Ordinary sash 
windows opening top and bottom 
are the best, as thus a current of 
foul air may be made to go out 
above, while the fresh air is coming 
in below. A Sheringham valve is 
also a good addition over each win- 
dow, to be used at night, as it 
throws the air towards the ceiling 
as it enters. 

The arrangements for heating 
and ventilating large buildings are 
very numerous, and all have their 
enthusiastic advocates, but we are 
inclined to believe that, on the whole, 
for hospitals, the best system is 
that of hot-water pipes, as explained 
by Dr. Wilson (p. 103). The fresh 
air as it enters through openings, 
properly distributed throughout the 
building, is warmed by passing over 
the pipes, while the vitiated air may 
be extracted by a large foul-air 
shaft, heated by the same furnace 
which supplies the hot water, and 
into: which foul-air flues leading 
from all parts of the building are 
conducted. 

It is a somewhat disputed ques- 
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tion whether the outlets of foul air 
should be made in the upper or 
lower part of an apartment, but we 
think the following remarks of 
Dr. Reid quite explain and decide 
the matter. He says (p. 87): 


It is a very common error to suppose 
that, as carbonic acid is a very heavy gas, 
and one invariably produced by the process 
of respiration and by the combustion of all 
the more common inflammables, the air 
vitiated by respiration and combustion 
tends to descend to the floor of any apart- 
ment in which it may be evolved; or that 
the carbonic acid always tends to separate 
from it and accumulate below. It is cer- 
tainly true that carbonic acid, when in a 
very concentrated form, does pass along the 
ground and occupy for a time the lower 
place, in the same manner as water. ‘This 
is shown in brewers’ vats, in mines, old 
pits and wells, and, in short, in all situa- 
tions where it is evolved in quantity and 
unmixed, or only associated with a limited 
proportion of air or other gases. But in 
all cases where carbonic acid has once 
mingled with a considerable portion of air, 
as in respiration or combustion, it does not 
again separate in consequence of its gravity, 
nor is it removed except by chemicals. 
The expired air is as a whole specifically 
lighter under ordinary circumstances than 
the surrounding atmosphere, in consequence 
of its temperature and the moisture asso- 
ciated with it, and, therefore, it remains 
above. If, then, the vitiated air be re- 
moved by an opening above, it will be car- 
ried away with the least chance of contami- 
nating the remaining atmosphere ; whereas 
m apartments where the air is withdrawn 
at a low level and the usual temperature 
retained, the products of respiration must 
perpetually tend to return upon the body 
from which the air has been expired. 


Much less moisture is requisite in 
hospitals than in private houses; 
but open fires are almost necessary, 
both summer and winter, whatever 
method of heating there may be, 
to aid in ventilating, and to render 
the appearance of the ward more 
cheerful. 

If a foul-air-shaft is not used, 
various ventilating flues may be 
run up to the roof, and capped 
with Archimedean ventilators, the 
valves of which being on the prin- 
ciple of the propeller of a steam- 
ship, are kept in constant motion 
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by the air passing through them. 
We have seen them applied with 
great effect. A modification of 
them in the shape of a flat re- 
volving disk or metal fan may be 
applied to the windows of wards, if 
the objection of the constant noise 
can be remedied in any way. Dr. 
Wilson’s suggestion, that the foul- 
air flues should be made of metal or 
earthenware, on account of or- 
dinary plastered flues not being 
sufficiently smooth or air-tight, is a 
very good one, if the extra expense 
is not an insuperable objection. 

But whatever principle is adopted 
for disposing of vitiated air, it 
ought never to be allowed to extend 
and diffuse itself under a cold roof, 
as it will then become condensed as 
its temperature falls, and return in 
endless currents, so as continually to 
contaminate the air in the apart- 
ment from which it has escaped. 
Even where there are apertures in 
the roof, they are generally far too 
small to be of any use (see Dr. Reid, 
p. 82). 

The treatise by Drs. Drysdale and 
Hayward is valuable, as_ being 
written by two medical men who 
have each constructed a house ven- 
tilated on the principles they advo- 
cate, have lived in these houses, and 
tested the operation of them by a 
series of scientific experiments with 
thermometers and anemometers, 
all of which are appended. The 
whole system described in this work 
is based on the theory that no direct 
admission of external air into the 
rooms of a house can be borne during 
atleasteight months inthe year; that 
in a climate like ours houses should 
be built with reference to the winter, 
not to the summer, and should be 
planned with the object of keeping 
out cold air, or rather not letting it 
in till it has been warmed. The 
difficulties are concisely summed up 


thus: 


If no properly devised method of ventila- 
tion be adopted, by which an ample supply 
of fresh warmed air is provided, the prin- 
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ciple of spontaneous ventilation will come 
into operation in every house, and cold air 
will gain admission ; for it must be remem- 
bered that the fires, and even human 
beings, convert the house or apartment into 
a vacuum or suction-pump, the draught of 
which is everywhere inward, so that the 
tendency must be for the outer air to enter 
at all possible apertures ; if legitimate ones 
are not sufficiently provided, it will come 
in through all others ‘to be found, such 
as ill-fitting windows and doors, crannies 
in the skirting-boards and floors of the 
rooms ; if these are insufficient, it will come 
down the chimney, which will then be made 
to smoke. Should the door then be opened, 
or a permanent opening be made through 
it, or over it into the lobby, without a 
suitable supply into the lobby itself, then air 
will be sucked through other rooms, down 
other chimneys whose draught is not so 
strong, causing them to smoke if lighted, 
or bringing down cold air or back smoke if 
not lighted. Ifthese are closed with valves, 
then air will be sucked in from worse 
places, such as sinks, drains, cellars, &c., 
from all of which foul and dangerous gases 
are liable to be drawn in. 


For one reason or another, every 
ordinary plan is objected to, and 
their own system is preferred simply 
for obtaining fresh air, though this 
oncesecured, any system of warming 
apartments is allowable. We should 
not mention this system at all, but 
that the originators of it claim that 
it is (p. 59) applicable to hospitals, 
infirmaries, churches, lecture halls, 
libraries, museums, schools, and 
other public edifices—in fact, to 
every kind of building requiring 
warming and ventilation. The 
whole system is condensed into one 


paragraph (p. 41): 


Endeavour to prevent the air from enter- 
ing the house except by the inlet provided 
for that purpose; a special inlet is pro- 
vided in the lowest story of the house, 
with conditions available for the warming, 
cleaning, disinfecting, or otherwise improv- 
ing the quality of the incoming fresh air and 
regulating its quantity; that the fresh air 
is then conducted into the central private 
hall, which is protected from the intrusion 
of servants, from kitchen and other smells, 
and from all other means of pollution ; that 
it is from this private hall the rooms draw 
their supply, and that even when the doors 
are shut; that, having served its purpose 
in the rooms, the air is drawn off through 
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the ceiling up into the foul-air chamber, and 
thence down and behind the kitchen fire up 
the kitchen chimney stack, and discharged 
high up in the open air; all possibility of 
back draught being prevented by the length 
and heat of the exhausting syphon. 

We should imagine that one in- 
superable objection to this system 
for hospitals would be the condition 
imposed on p. 32: 

Of course all other ingress of air must 
be prevented by such means as valves to 
the chimney throats, close-fitting windows 
&e. In houses built according to the plan 
herein advocated, close-fitting windows may 


be insisted on; in fact, the windows may 
be hermetically closed. 


In such buildings as hospitals, 
where persons are constantly pass- 
ing all over the building for various 
purposes, and where there are ne- 
cessarily many passages communi- 
cating to all parts of a large build- 
ing, it would be almost, if not quite, 
impossible to carry out the system 
of a central hall from which ser- 
vants and smells, and every means 
of pollution, should be excluded ; 
and all the windows most certainly 
could not be kept hermetically 
sealed. We fear that, with all the 
best of fresh air admitted by tubes, 
Miss Lees’ system of feeling the 
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air gently moving over the face 
would be much preferred, or the 
assurance of Miss Nightingale that 
we need not be afraid of open win- 
dows. Even in private houses the 
fondness for throwing up a window 
to look out or to get a breath of 
fresh morning air in a close bedroom 
would never be overcome by all 
the volumes that could be printed 
in favour of hermetically sealed 
windows. 

The work of Dr. Reid, from which 
we have already quoted, gives 
nearly all the systems of ventila- 
tion known at the time he wrote 
his book, some thirty years ago. 
There has, however, been little if 
any improvement since then, with 
the exception of the ventilating gas- 
lights, though even these are all 
substantially the same as he gives 
the illustrations and descriptions of 
on p. 303. The chief value of 
Dr. Reid’s work is from the very 
extensive experiments and investi- 
gations made by him on the subject 
of ventilation in every species of 
building, as well as in ships and 
lighthouses, and his experience as a 
lecturer and teacher. 


8. E. 
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DE LA GRANGE’S DIARY. 


By tHe Autor or ‘ FiemisH INTERIORS.’ 


MONG the literary curiosities 
comprised in the interésting 
archivesof that venerableand unique 
institution the Théatre Frangais is 
to be found the MS. diary of De 
la Grange, stage manager, contem- 
porary with Moliére. 

Everything relating to such a 
document must be interesting, and 
we therefore give a description of 
the outward and visible aspect of 
this quaint, valuable, and authentic 
record. 

Its form is small quarto, and it 
consists of about four hundred (un- 
numbered) pages sewn together 
and held by a narrow strip of 
discoloured white calf. A few lines 
still legible on the outside style it— 

Extrait 
i Des receptes et des aff de la Comédie 
depuis Pacques de l’année 1659 
appartenant au Sieur de la Grange, l'un des 
comédiens 
du 
Roy. 

Along the top of the page has 
been added at a later period a note 
to the effect that— 
ce registre ne va pas jusqu’au I° sept. 
1685 ; 
for the hand that had made these 
entries was arrested after having 
traced the word ‘ Septembre,’ nota 
single line having been added under 
that date. Still we have here a 
period of six-and-twenty years in 
the history of the Théatre Frangais, 
eighteen of which preceded thedeath 
of Moliére, and afford interesting 
particulars of his professional career. 

La Grange, the compiler of this 
intimate record, was a man of high 
character, greatly respected by 
all his contemporaries; he was 
also extremely intelligent and ap- 
preciative of the ability or the genius 
of others. The Mercure Galant, a 
periodical of the time, speaks of 


him in terms of great esteem and 
commendation, and M. Grandval 
describes him as ‘a very favourite 
and popular actor.’ In this respect 
he won also the approval of the 
fraternity, and of Moliére himself, 
for when about to perform in the 
Impromptu de Versailles, Moliére, 
after having given to the rest of the 
actors those amusing instructions 
which remain on record, turning to 
him, said, ‘As for you, La Grange, 
I have no advice to give you.’ In 
Chapuzeau’s Histoire du Thédtre 
Frangais we read that ‘the troupe 
du Palais Royal had for its first 
orateur the illustrious Moliére, who 
six years before his death was only 
too glad to resign this office, 
begging La Grange to supply his 
place, and this duty he always 
efficiently discharged.’ 

However, besides the task of ha- 
ranguing the King, the magistrates, 
and the public, La Grange had ad- 
ministrative functions to discharge; 
he it was who kept all the accounts, 
entering with his own hand all 
receipts and expenses. The MS. be- 
fore us is, as the title of it indicates, 
a simple ‘ extract’ from the various 
registers under his care, but this he 
evidently wrote on his own account, 
and he has given to it great value 
by the dates and figures, notes and 
reflexions of rare interest, on the 
fortunes and misfortunes of the 
company, those of Moliére in par- 
ticular, and also of his own. To 
these observations we owe it that 
more than one obscure incident has 
been cleared up, and more than one 
doubt removed, while at every page 
the commentator revels in the sug- 
gestive matter that presents itself 
to him. 

One of the peculiarities of the 
MS. is in the symbolical signs the 
writer employs in the margin to 
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characterise the events he records. 


Thus a lozenge painted black. in-. 


dicates certain unfavourable in- 
cidents, and the days on which they 
occur ; @ circular spot filled in with 
blue indicates, on the other hand, 
satisfactory events. There are 
again rounds coloured half blue and 
half black, and besides these are 
concentric circles, the spaces between 
being filled in with blue or red and 
the centre left white for the date to 
be inscribed therein. 

Towards the end we find a num- 
ber of little red lozenges, of which 
itis often impossible to guess the 
signification; finally, there are 


small red crosses, which appear to- 


refer to the births and deaths of 
children. 

The first page of this curious 
little volume recounts how the 
Sieur Molitre and his company 
arrived in Paris on the gth of 
October 1658, and gave themselves 
to Monsieur—only brother of the 
King, historically known as Philippe 
Duc d’Orléans—who granted them 
the honour of his protection and the 
title of Comédiens de Monsieur, with 
a pension of 300 livres each. There 
occurs one of the writer’s marginal 
notes, and it has a quaint comicality. 


Nora. 
été payées, 

The Petit Bourbon was the 
theatre at which the new troupe 
had permission to establish itself ; 
but the theatre being in the 
occupation of Italian comedians, 
Moliére and his companions, we find, 
had to give 1,500 livres for the use 
of the house and properties on 
the ‘extra nights,’ ie. Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays. The 
title of Trowpe de Monsieur would 
seem to have been purely honorary, 
as we see no allusion beyond the 
above negative remark as to the 300 
livres promised. 

La Grange’s memoranda tell us 


Ces trois cents livres n’ont point 
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that. the opening nights saw the 
performance of L’tourdi and Le 
Dépit Amoureux, and he adds that 
the former of these had been 
previously performed at Lyons in 
1635, and the latter at Béziéres in 
Languedoc in 1656. A marginal 
note states that these two comedies 
had a great and significant success, 
as it at once established the repu- 
tation of author and actors. 

The troupe, we gather, consisted 
at this time of twelve persons, 
to wit: Moliére, Béjart, Duparc, 
Lepy, Debrie, Du Croisy, De la 
Grange, and five ladies, Mesdames 
Béjart (subsequently Moliére’s 
wife), Debrie, Duparc, Du Croisy, 
and Hervé. We can easily under- 
stand that an indisposition, an 
accident, or other cause of absence 
became a serious mischief. 

The position was therefore no 
sinecure, and each had not only to 
work hard, but to suffice for the 
several departments of tragedy, 
comedy, and farce, and. to travel 
backwards and forwards continually 
from the town to the Court... All this, 
however, was accomplished success- 
fully, because they were under a 
powerful and intelligent direction, 
because the distribution of the cha- 
racters was judicious and the speci- 
ality of the several studies vigilantly 
attended to; because, in short, the 
company had its reputation to earn, 
and the precarious nature of its 
position rendered public favour as 
enviable as its censures were for- 
midable. 

Unity of purpose and disinterested 
love of art constituted the strength 
of this band of twelve. At the 
present time, we may remark, the 
company of the Théatre Frangais 


‘numbers nearly fifty individuals,! 


and yet there is only one class of 
performance they can be said to 
execute in real perfection—comedy. 

The MS. informs us that among 
Moliére’s eleven comrades were 


* Twenty-one being the managing committee, and twenty-three pensionnaires, 
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some who were capable of aiding 
him to a certain extent in his task 
of author, for an entry on Friday, 
January 30, 1660, states that 
Don Quichotte, ou les Enchantements 
de Merlin, was performed, and adds 
that ‘it was a piece put together 
by Mademoiselle Béjart.’ 

On Monday, October 11, of the 
same year, a misfortune befell the 
troupe, and the share taken in it by 
each proves how much they were 
attached to each other, chiefly in 
consideration of their director and 
chief, in their regard for whom there 
must have been perfect unanimity. 

On that day we find a most 
grievously elongated black lozenge 
in the margin of the page, and we 
read : 


To-day a gang of workmen invaded the 
theatre of the Petit Bourbon, and began de- 
molishing the building; when asked for 
their authorisation, they replied they were 
sent by order of M. de Ratabon, Superin- 
tendent of Royal Buildings. The players 
carried their complaint to the King. M. 
de Ratabon, being interpellated, excused 
himself, inasmuch as the site of the building 
was needed to continue the design of the 
Louvre. By way of compensation, Mon- 
sieur obtained the theatre of the Palais- 
Cardinal—as it was then called, since, 
Palais-Royal—where (says La Grange) 
there were three of the rafters rotten and 
fully one-half of the theatre uncovered and 
in ruins. 

The players (writes our annalist) were 
authorised to carry away their boxes, 
benches, and other accessories necessary to 
the occupation of their new house ; with the 
exception of the decorations, which the 
Sieur Vigarini, machinist of the King, re- 
eently arrived in Paris, reserved for him- 
self, under the pretext that he could bring 
them in at the Tuileries, where he was 
making some alterations; but, jealous of 
Torelli, who had been his master, and who 
had designed these, he had them all burnt 
to obliterate his memory. 


The poor players, thus despoiled and . 


forced to interrupt their representations, 
were further exposed to the intrigues of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne and the Marais, whose 
owners sought to take advantage of their 
ill-luck to set them at variance, and to 
seduce away from Moliére those who best 
understood and interpreted him, and were, 
therefore, his most important auxiliaries. 


Happily, their machinations were 
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futile, for we read in the words of La 
Grange, which have in them a 
touching simplicity — ‘ 

The whole ¢roupe remained faithful ; all 
the actors loved the Sieur Moliére, their 
leader, who united to a singular and bril- 
liant genius a most urbane and engaging 
manner, which drew everyone to him, and, 
as it were, compelled them to protest that 
they were willing to share his fortunes, 
and that no offer, however dazzling, should 
ever tempt them to forsake him. 


Whilst the theatre of the Palais 
Royal was under repair, the T'rowpe 
de Monsieur gave several repre- 
sentations in some of the private 
mansions of the nobility; this La 
Grange terms jouer la comédie en 
ville, or aller en visite, and we 
further learn the amounts that these 
performances brought in, from the 
following entries : 

Une visite chez M. Sauguin 4 la Place 
Royale. Le Dépit Amoureux, 200 livres. 

Une visite chez M. Fouquet, Surintendant 
des Finances. L’Etourdi, 500 livres, &e. 

On Tuesday, October 26, were performed 
at the Louvre, chez son Eminence M. le 
Cardinal Mazarin, L’Etourdi et Les Pri- 
cuwses, 


The writer graphically notes: 


The Cardinal was ill and occupied a re- 


clining chair. The King assisted incognito, 
standing and leaning on the back of H.E.’s 
chair. Behind him was the door of a large 
study, within which his Majesty retired 
between theacts. The King sent the ¢roupe 
3,000 livres on this occasion. 


Moliére’s fortunes, to which his 
company had attached themselves 
in the day of adversity, soon smiled 
upon their expectations. Louis XIV., 
whose taste for the drama was 
enhanced by his esteem for Moliére’s 
character and his admiration of his 
genius, took the greatest interest 
in his personal success and in that 
of his enterprise, and each suc- 
cessive act of royal bounty to the 
great dramatist became a new gua- 
rantee for the prosperity of the 
company. Inthe month of April 
1663 La Grange wrote : 


About this time Moliére was nominated 
for a pension from the King in his eapacity 
of bel-esprit, and was entered in the Civil 
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List as the recipient of 1,000 livres annu- 
ally, on which occasion he expressed his 
recognition of his Majesty's goodness in 
verse. 

At intervals we meet with state- 
ments which justify certain con- 
jectures of literary history; thus 
the following entry has reference to 
one of the untoward circumstances 
leading to the separation of Moliére 
and Racine : 


Friday, December 4, 1665.—First per- 
formance of the Grand Alexandre et Porus, 
a new piece by M. Racine. 

Friday, December 18.—On this day the 
troupe was surprised at finding that the 
same pieco (Alexandre) was performed at 
the theatre of the Hétel de Bourgogne. As 
this matter has been brought about by 
complicity with M. Racine, the troupe did 
not consider it incumbent on them to 
divide the profits of their performance with 
the author, who they considered had be- 
haved very unhandsomely in giving his 
piece to another company. The sum they 
would have handed to M. Racine was there- 
fore divided into twelve shares, giving them 
47 livres each. 


A year later we come upon a 
statement to the effect that Racine, 
who does not shine here as a man 
of honourable or delicate suscepti- 
bilities, had induced one of the 
actresses to break faith with Moliére 
and become false to the oath of 
allegiance taken by the company on 
October 11, 1660. 


Mademoiselle Dupare (he writes) this 
day left our company and went over to 
that of the Hétel de Bourgogne, where she 
played ‘ Andromache’ in M. Racine’s tragedy. 
Our troupe (he adds) has lost one of its 
compacted number, and we are now only 
eleven ! 

We now come to the production 
of the Misanthrope on these boards ; 
for it had already been played in 
the provinces, its first appearance 
being dated June 4, 1656. 

La Grange’s notes on this play 
utterly contradict the assertion that 
the Misanthrope fell flat when first 
given in Paris. So far from this, 
his statements entirely indicate the 
healthiness of public taste, for they 
go to show that it drew crowded 
houses, and for twenty-one suc- 
VOL. XIT.—NO. LXXI, NEW SERIES. 
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cessive nights stood exclusively on 
its own merits. After this other 
pieces followed, and the Misanthrope 
was resumed two months later, 
when Le Médecin malgré lui was 
given with it, and from that time 
it took its turn regularly with other 
pieces. 

All who are familiar with the Life 
of Moliére will remember the cabals 
occasioned by the production of 
-Tartufe. La Grange’s defence of 
this masterpiece is very laconically 
expressed ; nevertheless in the mar- 
gin our attention is called to it by 
three little crosses of a peculiar 
form, as well as a circular patch, 
half blue and half black, which 
seems intended to be expressive of 
doubt as to the possible conse- 
quences of this event. Thus stand 
the entries relating it: 


Friday, August 5, 1667.—Tartuffe. 

Saturday, August 6, 1667.—An usher of 
the Court of Parliament came to us on the 
part of the First President M. de Lamoig- 
non, to forbid the piece. 

Monday, August 8—The Sieur de 
Latoulliére and I, De la Grange, left 
Paris in haste, travelling post to demand 
an audience of his Majesty on the subject 
of this prohibition. The King being at the 
siege of Lisle-en-Flandre, we followed him 
thither, and were very courteously received. 
Monsieur accorded us his protection as usual, 
and the King promised us that as soon as 
he returned to Paris he would have the 
said piece of Zartuffe officially examined. 
After this interview we returned. This 
journey cost the ¢rowpe 1,000 livres. The 
troupe was compelled to suspend its per- 
formances during our absence, and we be- 
gan again on September 25 with the Mis- 
anthrope. 

Tuesday, February 25, 1668.—The for- 
bidden piece was again performed, under 
the title of L’Imposteur ou Tartuffe. It 
was represented without interruption dur- 
ing the whole of this month, also of March 
and April. It was also performed yery 
frequently at private houses, 


It is unfortunate that La Grange 
does not happen to mention the 
names of the hétels at which it was 
asked for; but he does say that ‘ it 
had been given once before its pro- 
hibition at that of M. le Prince and 
Madame la Princesse Palatine.’ 
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Wednesday, August 21, 1669. Tartuffe 
was privately performed at the hétel of 
Mademoiselle de Luxembourg. On this 
same day the father of M. Moliére died. 
Moliére was playing the character of Orgon, 
and went through his performance, bearing 
his grief with heroic self-command. 

Later on, however, on the 11th of 
October, 1072, we find that, on the 
death of his child, Moliére was in- 
capable of this fortitude, for it is 
mentioned as the cause of the Re- 
ldche that was announced for that 
evening. La Grange enters it in 
the diary—Néant. 

In 1671 was produced the Co- 
médie et Ballet de Psyché, which 
necessitated some important and ex- 
tensive changes in thestage arrange- 
ments of the theatre. Several pages 
of the MS. are occupied in the de- 
scription, and are filled with various 
details of the external aspect of the 
house, its accessories, and the na- 
ture of the expenses. Thus runs 
the MS. on this subject: 

All the outlay and expense for the pre- 
paration of Psyché, whether in carpenter's 
and joiner's work, blacksmith’s work, paint- 
ing, canvas, cordage, balance weights, ma- 
chines, furniture, silk stockings for the 
dancers and musicians, wine for the re- 
hearsals, workmen’s wages, tin plates, wires, 
and all things generally, amounted together 
to the sum of 4,359 livres, 1 sol. 

During the time that the piece ran M. de 
Beauchamps, who designed the machinery 
and conducted the music, received 1,100 
livres over and above the 11 livres a day 
granted him by the ¢roupe on condition of 
his beating time and directing the dances. 

Never had the company gone to 
such expense before; but the courage 
thus manifested had its reward, and 
the receipts were more than remu- 
nerative even during the first few 
months. This piece must have been 
very popular, for it ran during the 
months of July, August, September, 
and October 1671; January, Febru- 
ary, and March 1672; and, being 
again taken up, went on during 
November and December of that 
year, and January 1677. 

La Grange was of a modest, re- 
tiring disposition, and even in this 
non-official diary rarely mentions 
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himself; however, on one remark- 
able occasion, when ‘apparently his 


joy was beyond control, he has gra- 


tified himself with a magnificent 
marginal patch of the circular form, 
thickly painted with blue, to call 
attention to the following lines : 


Quasimodo, Sunday, April 24, 1672,.— 
This day was I betrothed. 

Monday, April 25.—I was married on 
this day at the church of -St. Germain 
lAuxerrois to Mademoiselle Marie Regue- 
neau de Lestang, one of the actresses of our 
troupe. 


The entries continue, with more 
or less regularity and more or less 
interest, through the succeeding 
pages; but, as we turn on, we are 
arrested at the sight of a large and 
blackened lozenge which stands op. 
posite the fatal date of ‘ Friday, 
Feb. 17, 1677,’ a day ever memor- 
able, not alone to the united and 
faithful little band of colleagues, 
but to the world of letters and the 
admirers of genius. 


On this day (runs the mournful chronicle), 
about 10 o'clock in the evening, Moliére 
was taken from us. He dicd at his house, 
Rue de Richelieu, having performed the 
character of the Malade Imaginaire while 
much troubled with a severe cold and cough. 
During a paroxysm of coughing he broke a 
blood-vessel, and only survived this acci- 
dent about three-quarters of an hour. 


Later on he adds that 


The remains of Moliére were interred at 
St. Joseph, succursal of the parish of St. 
Eustache, and a tomb was raised a foot 
above the ground. 


We read on as follows: 


In the confusion in which the ¢roupe found 
itself after this irreparable and unexpected 
loss the King proposed to join the surviving 
actors who composed it to the comedians ot 
the Hétel de Bourgogne. However, after sus- 
pending the performances of Sunday, 19th, 
and Tuesday, February 21, awaiting the 
royal orders, they recommenced on Friday, 
24th, with the Misanthrope, Baron assuming 
the character till then played by Moliére. 
On March 3 following the Malade Imnagi- 
naire was resumed, Latorilliére taking 
Moliére’s part in the piece. 


The long-standing zeal and unani- 
mity which had kept together the 
trowpe of Moliére whilst he was 
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among them did not long hold out 
after his decease. During the 
Easter holidays Latorilliére, Baron, 
Mademoiselle Beauval and her hus- 
band withdrew from it. The King 
gave the use of the Palais-Royal 
Theatre to Lully, the musical su- 
perintendent, and those of the actors 
who had remained true to their early 
tradition purchased the theatre of 
the Marquis de Sourdent, which 
had been constructed for the opera 
in the tennis court of MM. de Laf- 
fémas in the Rue Mazarini. At 
this time, therefore, there were only 
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two dramatic companies in Paris, 
that of the Hétel de Bourgogne 
and that of the Hétel Guénégault. 

After these events the register 
we have been examining no longer 
offers the same interest; it is even 
kept with less regularity, and there 
are manifest evidences of a flagging 
spirit which we can well under- 
stand ; the writing is close, the mat- 
ter dry and of the red-tape cha- 
racter; and we confess that, Mo- 
ligre’s name once withdrawn, we 
felt little inclination to pursue our 
researches. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM AND THE NEGRO RACE.! 
By a Necro. 


TY students of general literature 
in Europe and the United States, 
until within the last few years, the 
Orientals most celebrated in re- 
ligion or politics, in literature or 
learning, were known only by name. 
The Oriental world, to the student 
aiming at practical achievements, 
presented a field of so little promise 
that he scarcely ever ventured 
beyond a distant survey of what 
seemed to him a boundless and im- 
practicable area. But, thanks to 
the exigencies of commerce, to 
philanthropic zeal, and to the 
scientific impulse, the East is daily 
getting to be ‘nearer seen and better 
known,’ not only in its outward 
life, but in those special aspects 
which, in religion and government, 
in war and policy, differentiate 
Eastern from Western races. It 
has been recently stated by a dis- 
tinguished authority that ‘ the inti- 
mate acquaintance with the lan- 
guages, thoughts, history, and mo- 
numents of Eastern nations is no 
longer a luxury, but a necessity.’ 
And the visit, within the last ten 
years, of Oriental rulers to Europe 
—the Sultan of Turkey, the Khe- 
dive of Egypt, the Shah of Persia, 
and the Seyyid of Zanzibar—has 
stimulated in the popular mind 
a livelier curiosity as to the cha- 
racter, condition, and influence of 
Mohammedan countries. 

Drawn away from the beaten 
track of Roman and Greek anti- 
quity by considerations for the 
most part of a material nature, 
and wandering into paths which 
heretofore were trodden only by 
such enthusiastic pioneers as Sir 


William Jones, the Western stu- 
dent finds rewards far rarer and 
ricker than he had anticipated. 
And even those who have not the 
opportunity of familiarising them. 
selves with Oriental languages find 
enough in translations—inadequate 
and unsatisfactory as they often are 
—to inspire them with a desire not 
only to increase their acquaintance 
with Eastern subjects, but to im. 
part the knowledge they glean to 
others. 

To the latter class belongs Mr. 
R. Bosworth Smith, the author of 
the work before us.?_ He informs us 
at the outset that ‘ the only qualifi- 
cation he would venture to claim 
for himself,’ as a writer on Islam, 
‘is that of a sympathetic interest in 
his subject,’ his work having been 
‘ derived in the main from the study 
of books in the European len- 
guages.’ 

Mr. Bosworth Smith, who isa 
graduate of one of the English uni- 
versities of only twelve years’ stand- 
ing, and, therefore, we gather, a 
comparatively young man, may be 
regarded as one of the earliest col- 
lateral results of that increased ac- 
tivity.in Oriental research which Dr. 
Birch has told us ‘marks the ad- 
vance of civilisation.’ And if he does 
stand upon the shoulders of Caussin 
de Perceval, Sprenger, Muir, and 
Deutsch, he may, without immo- 
desty, claim to be taller than they; 
for we are very much mistaken if 
his book does not form an important 
starting point on the road to a more 
tolerant—if not sympathetic—view 
among popular readers of the chief 
religion of the Oriental world. 


) [The author of this article, a Negro of the purest African blood, is Mr. Edward W. 
Blyden, Principal of the Presbyterian High School, Liberia, West Africa.] 
* Mohammed and Mohammedanism.—Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution of 


Great Britain in February and March 1874. 


By R. Bosworth Smith, M.A., Assistant- 


Master in Harrow School, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. London: Smith, 


Elder, and Co. 
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The works of the writers just 
mentioned were designedly not 
popular, but written by scholars 
for scholars, maintaining or op- 
posing theories for the most part 
of merely literary or historical sig- 
nificance. Mr. Bosworth Smith has 
brought to his work not only a 
thorough appreciation of theliterary 
and historical questions involved, 
but an earnest respect ‘for the 
deeper problems of the human 
soul,’ cherishing the sound and 
fruitful conviction, which he strives 
to impart to his readers, ‘ that Mo- 
hammedans may learn much from 
Christians, and yet remain Moham- 
medans ; that Christians have some- 
thing at least to learn from Mo- 
hammedans, which will make them 
not less but more Christian than 
they were before.’ 

Mr. Bosworth Smith pursues the 
discussion of this important subject, 
which, as a labour of love, he entered 
upon with a degree of earnestness, 
perspicuity, catholicity, and force of 
reasoning that renders his work not 
only most instructive, but highly 
interesting as an indication of the 
tendency and direction of cultivated 
thought in England. He has entered 
into the spirit of Islam in a manner 
which, but for the antecedent la- 
bours of Lane, Sprenger, Deutsch, 
and Weil, would be astounding in 
a Western scholar and an English- 
man, 

Dean Stanley’s lecture on the 
same subject, though marked by the 
breadth of view, generous impar- 
tiality, and geniality of spirit which 
so honourably distinguish all the 
writings of that scholarly and 
Christian divine, is fragmentary— 
necessarily limited in its range by 
the nature and scope of the work. 
To Mr. Bosworth Smith, then, must 
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be awarded the credit not only of 
having fully, fairly, and freely in- 
vestigated the practical features of 
Islam, but of having rendered a 
clear, unbiassed, and unambiguous 
verdict, the influence of which, 
whether acknowledged or not, must 
be felt throughout the literary 
world. Such works as those of 
Maracci, Prideaux, and White are 
hereafter impossible in polemico- 
religious literature. No cultivated 
man, however inquisitorial his tem- 
perament, will ever, in the future, 
be tempted—or at least yield to the 
temptation—to subject any religious 
system to the Procrustean ordeal, 

And, so far as Islam is concerned, 
scholars are arising within its ranks 
imbued with Western learning, and 
taking the part not only of de- 
fenders of their faith, but of inter- 
preters between the Eastern and 
Western world. It has recently oc- 
casioned some surprise and com- 
ment that a Mohammedan writer 
should have written an able work in 
the English tongue, ‘challenging 
European and Christian thinkers on 
their own ground.’’ Since the ap- 
pearance of Syed Ahmed’s essays, 
another work has appeared in the 
English language, written by a 
young Mohammedan, in which he 
has briefly, temperately, and ably 
discussed the various subjects in 
relation to which Islam is usually 
assailed.‘ 

But it is not only in recent days, 
as the writer in the British Quarterly 
Review would seem to imply, that 
Mohammedans have availed them- 
selves of the power of the pen in 
defence of their faith. There have 
always been, and there are now, 
able controversialists among them 
altogether unknown to Western 
fame. The celebrated work of Dr. 





® British Quarterly Review for January 1872, in a Review of A Series of Essays on 
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Triibner and Co., 1870. 


‘ A Critical Examination of the Life and Teachings of Mohammed. 


By Syed Ahmed Khan Bahador, C.S.I. 
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Pfander, the Mizan-al-Hakk, at- 
tacking the Mohammedan system, 
has been reviewed in the Arabic 
language by a Mohammedan scho- 
lar, Rahmat Allah, in a learned and 
incisive reply, in which he reveals 
a marvellous acquaintance with 
European literature. We have 
heard of no attempt at a rejoinder 
to the work of Rahmat Allah. We 
saw a copy of this book inthe hands 
of a West African Mohammedan at 
Sierra Leone, who was reading and 
commenting upon it to a number of 
his co-religionists. 

We are glad to notice that Mr. 
Bosworth Smith’s book has been re- 
published in the United States, and 
that the able article of Deutsch on 
Islam has been reproduced in the 
same volume as anappendix. They 
are fit companions—par nobile fra- 
trum. The traveller, contemplating 


a visit to Mohammedan countries, 
or the theologian wishing to get a 
clear view of a religious system which 
is shaping the destiny of millions of 


the race, may now carry in his 
pocket a complete compendium of 
Mohammedan literature. If we ex- 
cept the very remarkable article on 
the ‘ Historical Statements in the 
Koran,’ written in 1832 by the then 
stripling reviewer, Mr. J. Addison 
Alexander, of Princeton, and the 
able ‘Review of the Koran,’ by 
Professor Draper, of the New York 
University, in his History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe, 
American scholarship has as yet, as 
far as we are aware, produced no- 
thing of importance in this branch 
of literature. 

The portion of the interesting 
work now before us, which we pro- 
pose more particularly to notice, is 
that part of the first lecture which 
refers to the character and influence 


® Eastern Church, p. 259 
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of Islam in Western and Central 
Africa. Dean Stanley says: 

It cannot be forgotten that Mohamme- 
danism is the only higher religion which 
has hitherto made progress.in the vast 
continent of Africa. Whatever may be 
the future fortunes of African Christianity, 
there can be no doubt that they will be 
long affected by its relations with the most 
fanatical and the most proselytising portion 
of the Mussulman world in its Negro con- 
verts.® 

If this view is correct, then the 
Christian world cannot be indifferent 
to the discussion of a subject so full 
of importance affecting one branch 
of the philanthropic interests into 
which the Christian Church, more 
than ever before, is now pouring 
its most eager life.® 

Three streams of influence have 
always penetrated into Negroland: 
one from Egypt through Nubia to 
Bornou and Hansa; another from 
Abyssinia to Yoruba and Ashantee; 
the third from the Barbary States 
across the Desert to Timbuktu. 
By the first two Egypt and Arabia 
exchanged their productions for the 
raw materials of Soudan. By the 
third the ports of the Mediterra- 
nean, through the Great Desert, 
having Timbuktu as a centre, be- 
came outlets for the wealth of 
Nigritia. Even in the days of 
Herodotus there appears to have 
been intercourse between the region 
of the Tsad and the Mediterranean, 
and the valuable products collected 
at various centres by the itinerant 
traffic, which still flourishes in the 
interior, shared by numerous cara- 
vans, found their way by means of 
Phoenician ships to different coun- 
tries of Europe and the Levant. 

Central Africa has never been 
cut off commercially from European 
and Asiatic intercourse. But 
was not until the ninth century 0 


* Mr. Monier Williams, the Boden Professor of Sanscrit at Oxford, has recently 
expressed the opinion, in a paper read at the Conference on Foreign Missions held at 
the Cannon Street Hotel in London (June 22, 1875), that, unless a fresh and powerful 
impulse is given to Christian missionary effort, Mohammedanism will speedily overrun 


the whole African continent. 


an 
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the Christian era that any know- 
ledge of the true God began to 
penetrate into Negroland. To Ak- 
bah, a distinguished Muslim gene- 
ral, belongs the credit or discredit 
of having subdued North Africa to 
Islam. He marched from Damas- 
cus at the head of ten thousand 
enthusiastic followers, and in a 
short time spread his conquests 
along the shores of North Africa, ad- 
vancing to the very verge of the At- 
lantic, whose billows alone checked 
his westward career? But the 
energy which could not proceed 
westward turned northward and 
southward. In its southern pro- 
gress it crossed the formidable 
wastes of the Sahara, penetrated 
into Soudan, and established the 
centre of its influence at Timbuktu. 
In less than a century from that 
time several large Nigritian tribes 
had yielded to the influence of 
Islam ; and it shaped so rapidly the 
ideas, the manners, and the his- 


tory of those tribes that when in 
the Middle Ages Ibn Batoutah, 


an Arab traveller, visited those 
regions, he found that Islam had 
taken firm root among several 
powerful peoples, had mastered their 
life and habits, and dominated their 
whole social and religious policy. 
Among the praiseworthy qualities 
which attracted his attention as a 
result of their conversion, he men- 
tions their devotion to the study of 
the Koran, and relates the following 
illustrative incidents, which we give 
in the French version now before 
us : 

Ils ont un grand zéle pour apprendre par 
ceur le sublime Coran. Dans le cas ot 
leurs enfants font preuve de négligence a 
cet égard, ils leur mettent des entraves aux 
pieds et ne les leur dtent pas quiils ne le 
sachent réciter de mémoire. Le jour de 
la féte, étant entré chez le juge, et ayant 
vu ses enfants enchainés, je lui dis: ‘ Est- 
ce que tu ne les mettras pas en liberté?’ 


* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, &c., chap. li. 
* Voyages @Ibn Batoutah, texte et traduction. 


1858, vol. iv. pp. 422-23. 
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Il repondit : ‘Je ne le ferai que lorsqu’ils 
sauront parceeur le Coran.’ Un autre jour, 
je passai devant un jeune négre, beau de 
figure, revétu d’habits superbes, et portant 
aux pieds une lourde chaine. Je dis a la 
personne qui m’accompagnait : ‘Qua fait 
ce gargon? Est-ce quil a assassiné quel- 
quun?’ Le jeune négre entendit mon 
propos et se mit 4 rire. On medit: ‘Il 
a été enchainé uniquement pour le forcer 
apprendre le Coran de mémoire.’ § 


Mohammedanism in Africa counts 
in its ranks the most energetic and 
enterprising tribes. It claims as 
adherents the only people who have 
any form of civil polity or bond of 
social organisation. It has built 
and occupies the largest cities in 
the heart of the continent. - Its 
laws regulate the most powerful 
kingdoms—F utah, Masina, Hausa, 
Bornou, Waday, Darfur, Kordofan, 
Senaar, &c. lt produces and con- 
trols the most valuable commerce 
between Africa and foreign coun- 
tries; it is daily gathering converts 
from the ranks of paganism; and 
it commands respect among all 
Africans wherever it is known, even 
where the people have not sub- 
mitted to the sway of the Koran. 

No one can travel any distance 
in the interior of West Africa with- 
out being struck by the different 
aspects of society in different locali- 
ties, according as the population is 
pagan or Mohammedan. Not only 
is there a difference in the methods 
of government, but in the general 
regulations of society, and even in 
the amusements of the people. The 
love of noisy terpsichorean per- 
formances, so noticeable in pagan 
communities, disappears as the 
people come under the influence of 
Mohammedanism. It is not a fact 
that ‘when the sun goes down all 
Africa dances ;’ but it might be a 
fact if it were not for the influence 
of Islam. Those who would once 
have sought pleasure in the excite- 
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ment of the tom-tom, now repair 
five times a day to the mosque, 
where they spend a quarter of an 
hour each time in devotional exer- 
cises. After the labours of the day 
they assemble in groups near the 
mosque to hear the Koran recited, 
or the Traditions or some other 
book read. In traversing the re- 
= of country between Sierra 
eone and Futah Jallo in 1873, we 
passed through populous pagan 
towns, but the transition from these 
to Mohammedan districts was strik- 
ing. When we left a pagan and 
entered a Mohammedan community, 
we at once noticed that we had 
entered a moral atmosphere widely 
separated from, and loftier far than, 
the one we had left. We discovered 
that the character, feelings, and 
conditions of the people were pro- 
foundly altered and improved. 

It is evident that, whatever may 
be said of the Koran, as long as it 
is in advance of the Shamanism or 
Fetichism of the African tribes who 
accept it—and no one will doubt 
that Islam as a creed is an enor- 
mous advance not only on all idola- 
tries, but on all systems of purely 
human origin—those tribes must 
advance beyond their primitive con- 
dition. 

The Koran is, in its measure, 
an important educator. It exerts 
among a primitive people a won- 
derful influence. It has furnished 
to the adherents of its teachings in 
Africa a ground of union which 
has contributed vastly to their pro- 
gress. Hausas, Foulahs, Mandin- 
goes, Soosoos, Akus, can all read 
the same books and mingle in 
worship together, and there is to 
all one common authority and one 
ultimate umpirage. They are united 
by a common religious sentiment, 
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by a common antagonism to pagan. 
ism. Not only the sentiments, but 
the language, the words of the 
sacred book are held in the greatest 
reverence and esteem. And even 
where the ideas are not fully un. 
derstood, the words seem to pos. 
sess for them a nameless beauty 
and music, a subtle and indefinable 
charm, incompreheusible to those 
acquainted only with European lan. 
guages. It is easy for those not 
acquainted with the language in 
which the Koran was written, and, 
therefore, judging altogether as out- 
siders, to indulge in depreciation of 
its merits.* Such critics lose sight 
of the fact that the Koran is a 
poetical composition, and a poetical 
composition of the eavliest and 
most primitive kind, and _ that 
therefore its ideas and the language 
in which they are conveyed cannot 
well be separated. The genuine 
poet not only creates the concep- 
tion, but the word which is its 
vehicle. The word becomes thie 
inseparable drapery of the idea. 
Hence the highest poetry cannot 
be translated. We see this in the 
numerous versions by which it has 
been sought in every age to reach 
the sense of the poetical portions of 
the Bible. No words yet furnished 
by Greek, Roman, or Teutonic lite- 
rature have been fully adequate 
to bring out the subtle beauties 
of the Semitic original. Among 
Mohammedans written or printed 
translations of the Koran are dis- 
couraged. The Chinese, Hindoos, 
Persians, Turks, Mandingoes, Fou- 
lahs, &c., who have embraced Islam, 
speak in their ‘own tongues wherein 
they were born,’ but read the Koran 
in Arabic. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith was right 
to commence his preparations for 


® The case cited by Dr. Miihleisen Arnold, in his work on Islam, of an Arab 
philosopher and unbeliever in Mohammed, who lived in the eighth century, depreciating 
the literary merits of the Koran, is no more in point as an argument against the book, 
it appears to us, than if a Mohammedan controversialist were to quote from Voltaire or 
Tom Paine against the Bible. 
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the valuable work he has written 
by a careful study of the Koran. 
But it is to be regretted that he 
had not access to the force and 
beauty of the original, which neither 
Sale, Kasimirsky, Lane, nor Rod- 
well have been able—though they 
laboured hard to do so—to retain 
in their excellent translations. A 
distinguished Oriental scholar and 
critic says : 

There can be no doubt that to under- 
stand thoroughly this wonderful book, the 
aid of those learned men, Arabs and others, 
who have devoted themselves to the careful 
study of it, is not only desirable, but ne- 
cessary. . . . The subject is of sufficient 
importance to men of research to render it 
advisable that it should be examined from 
all points of view, for by no other means 
can we hope to obtain as clear an insight 
into the origin of Islam, as by a careful 


study of the book which contains its funda- 
mental principles," 


To the outside world, easily 
swayed by superficial impressions, 
and carried away by matters of 
mere dramatic interest, there may 
be nothing attractive in the progress 
of Islam in Africa, because, as far 
as known to Western readers, the 
history of African Mohammedanism 
is deficient in great characters and 
in remarkable episodes. There has 
been, it is supposed, no controlling 
mind developed, which has moved 
great masses of men. But the 
words of Horace are applicable 
here : 

Omnes illacrimabiles 
Urgentur, ignotique longa 
Nocte, carent quia vate sacro. 


It is not, however, that no bard 
has written, but they have had very 
few readers in Christian countries. 
To those acquainted with the in- 
terior of Africa—to the Moham- 
medan world of North Africa and 
Arabia—it is well known that 
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numerous characters have arisen 
in Africa—Negro Muslims—who 
have exerted no little influence in 
the military, political, and eccle- 
siastical affairs of Islam, not only 
in Africa but in the lands of 
their teachers. In the biographies 
of Ibn Khallikanare frequent notices 
of distinguished Negro Moham- 
medans. Koelle, in his Polyglotta 
Africana, gives a graphic account 
of the proceedings of the great 
Fodie, whose zeal, enthusiasm, and 
bravery spread Islam over a large 
portion of Nigritia. 

One of the most remarkable 
characters who have influenced the 
history of the region of country 
between Timbuktu and the West 
Coast, was a native of Futah Toro, 
known as the Sheikh Omaru Al- 
Hajj. He is said to have been a 
Waleen,'' a man of extraordinary 
endowments, of commanding pre- 
sence, and great personal influence. 
He was educated by the Sheikh 
Tijani, a Muslim missionary from 
Arabia. Having spent several 
years under the instruction of 
this distinguished teacher, visiting 
Mecca in the meanwhile, he became 
profoundly learned in the Arabic 
language. After the death of his 
master he went twice to Mecca on 
pilgrimage... On his return to his 
country the second time, he under- 
took a series of proselytising expedi- 
tions against the powerful pagan 
tribes on the east and south-east 
of Futah Toro. He conquered 
several powerful chiefs and reduced 
their people to the faith of Islam. 
He banished paganism from Sego, 
and purified the practices of several 
Mohammedan districts which had 
become imbued with heathenish 
notions. He thus restored Jenne, 
and Hamd-Allahi, and was on his 


© W. Nassau Lees, in the preface to his edition of the Commentary of Zamakhshari. 

" This word is used by the Mohammedans of Negroland in a peculiar sense. It 
means one called of God, and endowed with special gifts to exercise authority in 
ecclesiastical and sometimes political matters, inferior in official rank, according to their 


estimation, only to a prophet. 


Such men have, from time to time, arisen among African 


Mohammedans, and have carried out important reforms in Church and State. 
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way to Timbuktu, about ten years 
ago, when, through the treachery of 
the Arabs of that region, he was cir- 
cumvented and killed at a town in 
Masina. One of his sons is now 
King of Sego, another rules over 
Hamd-Allahi; two of the largest 
cities in Central Africa. 

Al-Hajj Omaru wrote many 
Arabic works in prose and poetry. 
His poems are recited and sung 
in every Mohammedan town and 
village, from Futah-town, in Sierra 
Leone, to Kano. His memory is 
held in the greatest respect by all 
native students, and they attribute 
to him many extraordinary deeds, 
and see in his successful enterprises, 
literary and military, proofs of 
divine guidance.!? 

We have heard of numerous in- 
stances of these ‘ half-military, half- 
religious geniuses,’ as Mr. Bosworth 
Smith calls them, ‘which Islam 
always seems capable of producing.’ 

To the Mohammedans of Negro- 
land, far away from the complex 
civilisation of European life, with 
its multifarious interests, the strug- 
gle for the ascendency of Islam is 
the one great object which should 
engage the attention of a rational 
being. It is a struggle between 
light and darkness, between know- 
ledge and ignorance, between good 
and evil. The traditional enthu- 
siasm of their faith makes them 
utterly indifferent to the sufferings 
of any who stand in the way of 
the dissemination of the truth, and 
patient of any evils they may have 
to endure in order to ensure the 
triumph of their cause. ‘ Paradise 
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is under the shadow of swords,’ is 
one of their stimulating proverbs. 

There is one passage in Mr, 
Bosworth Smith’s book, of which we 
do not think that the author, who 
it seems has not himself been in 
Africa, understood the full import, 
but which the Christian world, it 
appears to us, would do well to 
ponder. It is as follows: 

Christian travellers, with every wish to 
think otherwise, have remarked that the 
Negro,"* who accepts Mohammedanism, 
acquires at once a sense of the dignity of 
human nature not commonly found even 
among those who have been brought to 
accept Christianity." 


Having enjoyed exceptional ad- 
vantages for observation and com. 
parison in the United States, the 
West Indies, South America, Egypt, 
Syria, West and Central Africa," 
we are compelled, however reluc- 
tantly, to endorse the statement 
made by Mr. Smith. And we are not 
surprised at his seizing hold in his 
researches of this most important 
fact and giving it such prominence 
—a prominence it richly deserves— 
in the discussion. Wherever the 
Negro is found in Christian lands, 
his leading trait is not docility, as 
has been often alleged, but servility. 
He is slow and unprogressive. In- 
dividuals here and there may be 
found of extraordinary intelligence, 
enterprise, and energy, but there is 
no Christian community of Negroes 
anywhere which is self-reliant and 
independent. Haiti and Liberia, 
so-called Negro Republics, are 
merely struggling for existence, 
and hold their own by the tolerance 


12 Report on the Expedition to Timbo made to the Governor of Sierra Leone, 1873. 
See also the African Sketch Book, by Winwood Reade, vol. i. p. 317. 

18 Mr. Bosworth Smith writes this word with a small 2 ; but we do not see why, if it 
is used to designate one of the great families of man, it should not be entitled to the 


same distinction as such words as Indian, Hindoo, Chinaman, &c. 


dignity to the specific than to the general ? 


capitals, and Negro, the generic appellation, with a small 2? 


Why give more 
Why write Ashantee, Congo, Mandingo with 
Is not this in deference 


to the sort of prejudice against which Mr. Smith himself protests? 


4 Lecture L., p. 32. 


18 The writer, of pure African extraction, was born in the West Indies, but received 
his educational training in Liberia, West Africa, where he has lived for twenty-five 


years. 
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of the civilised powers.'® On the 
other hand, there are numerous 
Negro Mohammedan communities 
and states in Africa which are 
self-reliant, productive, indepen- 
dent, and dominant, supporting, 
without the countenance or pa- 
tronage of the parent country, 
Arabia, whence they derived them, 
their political, literary, and eccle- 
siastical institutions. In Sierra 
Leone, the Mohammedans, withont 
any aid from Government—Im- 
perial or local—or any contribu- 
tions from Mecca or Constantinople, 
erect their mosques, keep up their 
religious services, conduct their 
schools, and contribute to the 
support of missionaries from Ara- 
bia, Morocco, or Futah when they 
visit them. The same compliment 
cannot be paid to the Negro Chris- 
tians of that settlement. The most 
enlightened native Christians there 
look forward with serious apprehen- 
sion—and, perhaps, not without 
good grounds—to the time when, 
if ever, the instructions and in- 
fluence from London will be with- 
held. An able paper on the Con- 
dition and Wants of Liberia, by an 
intelligent and candid Liberian, has 
the following : 


We want, as a people, the spirit of 
liberality. We have learned to depend 
upon foreign institutions to support our 
churches. This should not be so. If, in- 
deed, we have not enough of the Christian 
religion to induce us to contribute liberally 
to the cause of the Gospel; if we have not 
enough zeal for the cause of Christ to make 
us willing to sacrifice time and money for 
its good, &c., we had as well give up 
churches and religion. .. . I have known 
some persons to change a two cent. piece 
so as to get one cent. for the church. 
Alas, for such religion! alas, for the 
churches thus supported ! "7 


In the recent Ashantee war the 
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most trustworthy Negro troops 
were the Haussas, who are rigid 
Mohammedans. The West India 
Christian Negro troops were not 
relied on to the same extent. 

Now, what has produced this dif- 
ference in the effects of the two 
systems upon the Negro race? 
In reply, we remark generally that 
the difference must be attributed to 
the difference in the conditions 
under which the systems came to 
those of the Negro race who em- 
braced the one or the other. Mo- 
hammedanism found its Negro con- 
verts at home in a state of freedom 
and independence of the teachers 
who brought it to them. When it 
was offered to them they were at 
liberty to choose for themselves. 
The Arab missionaries, whom we 
have met in the interior, go about 
without ‘purse or scrip,’ and dis- 
seminate their religion by quietly 
teaching the Koran. The native 
missionaries—Mandingoesand Fou- 
lahs—unite with the propagation of 
their faith active trading. Wher- 
ever they go they produce the im- 
pression that they are not preachers 
only, but traders; but, on the other 
hand, that they are not traders 
merely, but preachers. And, in 
this way, silently and almost un- 
obtrusively, they are causing 
princes to become obedient dis- 
ciples and zealous propagators of 
Islam. Their converts, as a gene- 
ral thing, become Muslims from 
choice and conviction, and bring all 
the manliness of their former condi- 
tion to the maintenance and sup- 
port of their new creed. 

When the religion was first intro- 
duced it found the people possess- 
ing all the elements and enjoying 
all the privileges of an untram- 





melled manhood. ‘They received 


The Official Journal, dated May 1, 1875, contained intelligence of a conspiracy 
which had just been suppressed, and a Presidential decree banishing forty of the 
conspirators. 

* The Annual Address delivered before the City Council and Citizens of Monrovia, 
July 27, 1874. By Jehu T. Dimery. 
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it as giving them additional power 
to exert an influence in the world. 
It sent them forth as the guides 
and instructors of their less fa- 
voured neighbours, and endowed 
them with the self-respect which 
men feel who acknowledge no su- 
perior. While it brought them a 
great deal that was absolutely new, 
and inspired them with spiritual 
feelings to which they had before 
been utter strangers, it strength- 
ened and hastened certain tenden- 
cies to independence and self-re- 
liance which were already at work. 
Their local institutions were not 
destroyed by the Arab influence 
introduced. They only assumed 
new forms, and adapted themselves 
to the new teachings. In all 
thriving Mohammedan communi- 
ties, in West and Central Africa, 
it may be noticed that the Arab 
superstructure has been superim- 
posed on a permanent indigenous 
substructure; so that what really 
took place, when the Arab met the 
Negro in his own home, was a 
healthy amalgamation, and not an 
absorption or an undue repression. 
The Oriental aspect of Islam has 
become largely modified in Negro- 
land, not, as is too generally sup- 
posed, by a degrading compromise 
with the pagan superstitions, but 
by shaping many of its traditional 
customs to suit the milder and 
more conciliatory disposition of the 
Negro. As long as Timbuktu, 
which was but a continuation of 
Morocco, retained its ascendency, 
Islam kept up its strictly Arabian 
aspect; but since the seat of literary 
activity and ecclesiastical influence 
has been transferred to Kuka, and 
since Kano has become the com- 
mercial centre—two purely Negro 
cities grown up under Muslim in- 
filnence—and since the religion has 
taken root among the large indige- 
nous communities near the source 
of the Niger, it has been largely 
affected by the geographical and 
racial influences to which it has 


[ November 


been exposed. The absence of po- 
litical pressure has permitted native 
peculiarities to manifest themselves, 
and to take an effective part in the 
work of assimilating the new ele- 
ments. 

Christianity, on the other hand, 
came to the Negro as a slave, or at 
least as a subject race in a foreign 
land. Along with the Christian 
teaching, he and his children re- 
ceived lessons of their utter and 
permancnt inferiority and subordi- 
nation to their instructors, to whom 
they stood in the relation of chat- 
tels. Christianity took them fresh 
from the barbarism of ages, and 
forced them to embrace its tenets, 
The religion of Jesus was em. 
braced by them as the only source 
of consolation in their deep disas- 
ters. In their abject miseries, keen 
anguish, and hopeless suffering, they 
seized upon it as promising a 
country where, after the unex- 
ampled sorrows of this life, ‘ the 
wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.’ It found 
them down-trodden, oppressed, 
scorned ; it soothed their sufferings, 
subdued their hearts, and pointed 
them, in its exhaustless sympathy, 
to the ‘Man of Sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief.’ In their con- 
dition of outcasts and pariahs, it 
directed their aspirations to a 
heavenly and eternal citizenship; 
it put new songs in their mouths— 
those melodies inimitable to the 
rest of the world—which, from the 
lips of emancipated slaves, havere- 
cently charmed the ears and capti- 
vated the hearts of royalty and 
nobles in Europe by a tenderness, 
a sweetness, an earnestness, and 
a solemnity born of adversity in the 
house of bondage. A popular Lon- 
don preacher says : 


The. Negro is more really musical than 
the Englishman. . . . Singing very often 
merrily with the tears wet upon his ebony 
cheek, no record of his joy or sorrow passed 
unaccompanied by a cry of melody, or 4 
wail of plaintive and harmonious melan- 
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choly. If we could divest ourselves of 
prejudice, the songs that float down the 
Ohio river are one in feeling and character 

. with the songs of the Hebrew captives by 
the waters of Babylon. We find in them 
the same tale of bereavement and separa- 
tion, the same irreparable sorrow, the same 
wild tenderness and passionate sweetness, 
like music in the night.'* 


These are great and precious ad- 
vantages ; but, nevertheless, owing 
to the physical, mental, and social 
pressure under which the Africans 
received these influences of Chris- 
tianity, their development was ne- 
cessarily partial and one-sided, 
cramped and abnormal. All ten- 
dencies to independent indivi- 
duality were repressed and de- 
stroyed. Their ideas and aspi- 
rations could be expressed only in 
conformity with the views and 
tastes of those who held rule over 
them. All avenues to intellectual 
improvement were closed against 
them, and they were doomed to 
perpetual ignorance. 

Mohammedanism and learning 
to the Muslim Negro were coeval. 
No sooner was he converted than 
he was taught to read, and the 
importance of knowledge was im- 
pressed upon him. The Christian 
Negro came in contact with mental 
and physical proscription, and the 
religion of Christ contempora- 
neously. If the Mohammedan Ne- 
gro had at any time to choose 
between the Koran and the sword, 
when he chose the former he was 
allowed to wield the latter as the 
equal of any other Muslim; but no 
amount of allegiance to the Gospel 
relieved the Christian Negro from 
the degradation of wearing the 
chain which he received with it, 
or rescued him from the political 
and, in a measure, ecclesiastical 
proscription which he still under- 
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goes in all the countries of his 
exile.!9 Everywhere in Christian 
lands he plays, at the present mo- 
ment, the part of the slave, ape, or 
puppet. Only a few here andthere 
rise above the general degradation, 
and these become targets to their 
unappreciative brethren— 


Apparent rari nantes in gurgite vasto. 


Is it any wonder, then, that 
‘Christian travellers, with every 
wish to think otherwise,’ in com- 
menting upon the difference between 
Christian and Mohammedan Ne- 
groes, with respect tq true manli- 
ness, must do so to thedisadvantage 
of the former ? 

Another reason for the superior 
manliness and amour propre of Ne- 
gro Mohammedans may be found in 
the fact that, unlike their Christian 
brethren, they have not been trained 
under the depressing influence of 
Aryan art. Deutsch says: 


The Shemites from some strange idiosyn- 
crasy, perpetuated by religious ordinances, 
abhorred, all of them, at certain stages, 
the making visible pictures of things they 
revered, loved, or worshipped.” 


The Second Commandment, with 
Mussulmans, as with Jews, is con- 
strued literally into the prohibition 
of all representations of living 
creatures of all kinds; not merely 
in sacred places but everywhere.?! 
Josephus tells us that the Jews 
would not even suffer the image 
of the emperor, which was re- 
presented on the eagles of the 
soldiers.2? The early Christian 
Fathers believed that painting and 
sculpture were forbidden by the 
Scriptures, and that they were 
therefore wicked arts. Among 
the Mohammedans of Negroland 
it is considered a sin to make even 
the rudest representation of any 


18 Rey. H. R. Haweis in Music and Morals, p. 500. London, 1874. 
1 For an interesting discussion of this subject from the pen of a Negro, see Tanner's 
Apology for African Methodism in the United States. 


2 Literary Remains, p. 161. 
21 Mischat ul-Masabih, vol. ii, p. 368. 
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living thing on the ground or on 
the side of a house. We shall 
never forget the disgust with which 
a Mandingo from Kankan, who 
was for the first time visiting the 
sea-board at Monrovia, turned from 
a marble figure in the cemetery, 
through which we were showing 
him, exclaiming, Amdl Shaitin! 
amél Shaitin! —the work of 
Satan. 

No one can deny the great 
esthetic and moral advantages 
which have accrued to the Can- 
casian race from Christian art, 
through all its stages of develop- 
ment, from the Good Shepherd of 
the Catacombs to the Transfigura- 
tion of Raphael, from rough mosaics 
to the inexpressible delicacy and 
beauty of Giotto and Fra An- 
gelico.*4 But to the Negro all 
these exquisite representations ex- 
hibited only the physical charac- 
teristics of a foreign race; and, 
while they tended to quicken the 
tastes and refine the sensibilities of 
that race, they had only a de- 
pressing influence upon the Negro, 
who felt that he had neither part 
nor lot, so far as his physical cha- 
racter was concerned, in those 
splendid representations. A strict 
adherence to the letter of the 
Second Commandment would have 
been no drawback to the Negro. 
To him the painting and sculpture 
of Europe, as instruments of educa- 
tion, have been worse than failures. 
They have really raised barriers in 
the way of his normal develop- 
ment. They have set before him 
models for imitation ; and his very 
effort to conform to the canons of 
taste thus practically suggested, 
has impaired, if not destroyed, his 
self-respect, and made him the 
weakling and creeper which he 
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appears in Christian lands. It 
was our lot not long since to hear 
an illiterate Negro in a prayer 
meeting in New York entreat the 
Deity to extend his ‘lily white 
hands’ and bless the waiting 
congregation. Another,” with no 
greater amount of culture, preach- 
ing from 1 John iii. 2, ‘We shall 
be like Him,’ &c. &., exclaimed, 
‘Brethren, imagine a_ beautiful 
white man with blue eyes, rosy 
cheeks, and flaxen hair, and we 
shall be like him.’ The conceptions 
of these worshippers were what 
they had gathered from plastic and 
pictorial representations as well as 
from the characteristics of the 
dominant race around them. The 
Mohammedan Negro, who is not 
familiar with such representations, 
sees God in the great men of his 
own country. The saying is attri- 
buted to an ancient philosopher * 
that if horses, oxen, and lions could 
paint they would certainly make 
gods in their own image: 


If oxen or lions had hands, and could work 
in man’s fashion, 

And trace out with chisel and brush their 
conception of Godhead, 

Then would horses depict gods like horses, 
and oxen like oxen, 

Each kind the divine with its own form 
and nature endowing. 


This is no doubt true, and the 
Negro who grew up normally would 
certainly not be inferior to lions, 
horses, and oxen. The Christian 
Negro, abnormal in his develop- 
ment, pictures God and all beings 
great in moral and _ intellectual 
qualities with the physical charac- 
teristics of Europeans, and deems 
it an honour if he can approximate 
by a mixture of his blood, however 
irregularly achieved, in outward 
appearance, at least, to the ideal 





28 See Koran, v. 92. 


** See a paper on the Roman Catacombs, &c., read by Dean Stanley before the Royal 


Institution, May 29, 1874. 


_* The putting forward of thoroughly illiterate men to expound the Scriptures among 
Negro Christians has been another great drawback to their proper development. 
# Xenophanes of Colophon (six centuries B.c.). 
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thus forced upon him of the phy- 
sical accompaniments of all excel- 
lence. In this way he loses that 
‘sense of the dignity of human 
nature’ observable in his Moham- 
medan brother. 

A third very important influence 
which has retarded the develop- 
ment of the Christian Negro may 
be found in the social and literary 
pressure which he has undergone. 
It is not too much to say that the 
popular literature of the Christian 
world, since the discovery of Ame- 
rica, or at least for the last two 
hundred years, has been anti-Negro. 
The Mohammedan Negro has felt 
nothing of the withering power of 
caste. There is nothing in his 
colour or race to debar him from 
the highest privileges, social or 
political, to which any other Mus- 
lim can attain. The slave who 
becomes a Mohammedan is free.?7 
Mohammedan history abounds with 
examples of distinguished Negroes. 
The eloquent Adzin or Call to 
Prayer, which to this day summons 
at the same hours millions of the 
human race to their devotions, was 
first uttered by a Negro, Bilal by 
name, whom Mohammed, in obe- 
dience to a dream, appointed the 
first Muezzin or Crier.28 And it 
has been remarked that even Alex- 
ander the Great is in Asia an un- 
known personage by the side of 
this honoured Negro. Mr. Muir 
notices the inflexible constancy of 
Bilal to the faith of Islam under 
the severest trials.2° Ibn Khalli- 
kan mentions a celebrated Negro 
Khalif, who reigned at Bagdad in 
the ninth century.*° He describes 
him as a man of great merit, and a 
perfect scholar. None of the sons 
of Khalifs spoke with greater pro- 
priety and elegance, or composed 


27 
28 
29 


30 


31 Thm Khallikan, vol. i. p. 32. 
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verses with greater ability. The 
following lines were addressed to 
him by a contemporary poet : 

Blackness of skin cannot degrade an in- 
genious mind or lessen the worth of the 
scholar or the wit. Let blackness claim 
the colour of your body; I claim as mine 
your fair and candid soul. 


The poet Abu Ishak Assabi, who 
lived in the tenth century, had a 
black slave named Yumna, to whom 
he was greatly attached, and on 
whom he made some remarkable 
verses which are much quoted by 
Muslims. Notice the following: 

The dark-skinned Yumna said to one 
whose colour equals the whiteness of the 
eye, ‘Why should your face boast its 
white complexion? Do you think that by 
so clear a tint it gains additional merit ? 
Were a mole of my colour on that face it 
would adorn it; but one of your colour on 
my cheek would disfigure me.’ 

Here is another : 

Black misbecomes you not; by it you 
are increased in beauty; black is the only 
colour princes wear. Were you not mine, 
I should purchase you with all my wealth. 
Did I not possess you, I should give my 
life to obtain you. 

Ibn Muslimeh, an enthusiastic 
lover, exclaims, ‘If a mole be set 
in an ugly cheek it endows it with 
beauty and grace ; how then should 
the heart-stricken be blamed for 
looking upon his mistress as a mole 
all over ?’ 5? 

Mr. Gifford Palgrave, whose tra- 
vels in Eastern countries have no 
doubt diminished the sensitiveness 
of his Western prejudices, con- 
cludes his brilliant Essays on Eastern 
Questions with a poem composed by 
a Negress in memory of her cele- 
brated semi-Arab son, who had 
perished in one of his daring adven- 
tures. 

Now, it must be evident that 
Negroes trained under the influence 


Ockley’s History of the Saracens, sixth edition, London, 1871, p. 14. 
Muir's Life of Mahomet, vol. iii. p. 54. 

Ibid. vol. ii. p. 129. 
Biographies of Ibn Khallikan, translated by Baron de Slane, vol. i. p. 18. 


82 Chenery’s Translation of the Assemblies of Hariri, vol. i. p. 345. 
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of such a social and literary atmo- 
sphere must have a deeper self- 
respect and higher views of the dig- 
nity of human nature than those 
trained under the blighting influ- 
ence of caste, and under the guidance 
of a literature in which it has been 
the fashion for more than two hun- 
dred years to caricature the Afri- 
can, to ridicule his personal pecu- 
liarities, and to impress him with a 
sense of perpetual and hopeless in- 
feriority. Christian literature has 
nothing to show on behalf of the 
Negro comparable to Mohammedan 
literature ; and there is nothing in 
Mohammedan literature correspond- 
ing to the Negro—or ‘nigger’ as 
even a liberal clergyman like Mr. 
Haweis will call him **—of Chris- 
tian caricaturists. A distinguished 
American scholar and thinker has 
noticed this. He says: 


The black man in literature is either a 
weakling or caricature. The comic side of 
him alone comes into view. The single 
sonnet of Wordsworth upon the chieftain 
Toussaint, and the ‘sparkles dire of fierce, 
vindictive song’ from the American Whit- 
tier, are almost the only literary allusions 
to the sublime and tragic elements in the 
Negro’s nature and condition; certainly 
the only allusions that, without any abate- 
ment and introduction of ludicrous traits, 
ally him solely with human 

. . » Exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.** 


No one will charge the Negro 
Mohammedans with giving ground 
for the notion, put forward recently 
from a very distinguished source, 
that the African entertains ‘a super- 
stitious awe and dread of the white 
man.’ Ibn Batoutah, cited above, 
though a Mohammedan, experi- 
enced no greater respect among the 
Muslims of Negroland on account 


Music and Morals, p. 550. 
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of his colour than a Negro in the 
same position would have received. 
He complairs of the cool and 
haughty bearing of a certain Negro 
prince towards himself and a num. 
ber of European or Arab traders 
who appeared in the royal presence. 
‘It was then,’ he says, ‘that I re. 
gretted having entered the country 
of the Negroes on account of their 
bad education, and the little regard 
they have for white men.’ And 
what was the evidence of this ‘bad 
education and little regard for white 
men’? The chief chose to speak 
to them through a third party, 
‘although they were very near him.’ 
‘This was done,’ observes the sensi- 
tive traveller, ‘solely onaccountofhis 
contempt’ forthem. Réné Caillié, 
the French traveller, who made the 
journey from West Africa to Mo. 
rocco, vid Timbuktu, was compelled 
to travel in strict disguise as a poor 
Muslim. His sojourn in Timbuktu 
was of only fourteen days ; and, as 
he was in constant danger of being 
discovered, he could neither move 
about freely nor note down all that 
he wished. Even Barth was obliged, 
for a short time, to adopt the cha- 
racter of a Muslim. Of course 
these things occurred before the 
days of Sir Garnet Wolseley, who, 
in a grave official document, thought 
it necessary to reassure his troops 
in the following terms : 


It must never be forgotten by our 
soldiers that Providence has implanted in 
the heart of every native of Africa a super- 
stitious awe and dread of the white man 
that prevents the Negro from daring to 
meet us face to face in combat.** 


But Sir Garnet also deemed it im- 
portant to bring to bear against 
these awe-struck Negroes armed 


*4 Professor W. G. T. Shedd, in an Address delivered before the Massachusetts 
Colonisation Society, Boston, May 27, 1857. The remarkable Address of Wendell 
Phillips on Toussaint L’Ouverture must not be forgotten. Mr. Phillips is the only 
American orator who has had the temerity to lavish the flowers of a brilliant rhetoric 


in adorning the memory of a Negro. 


5 Notes issued for use of the troops by order of Sir Garnet Wolseley, dated Cape 


Coast Castle, December 20, 1873. 
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with cheap fint muskets all the 
appliances of modern warfare, and 
no doubt bore in mind the Roman 
poet’s advice—Ne crede colori. As 
a ruse de guerre—a military ex- 
pedient—the statement served its 
purpose, and is one among the many 
evidences of Sir Garnet’s skill and 
readiness in not only availing him- 
self of advantageous elements in 
the situation, but of creating them 
if they do not exist. In this case 
he adroitly played upon the ‘ super- 
stition’’ of white men : 


An dolus an virtus, quis in hoste requirat ? 


A cool and discriminating critic at 
home, however, at the close of the 
war sssured us that, ‘ without arms 
of precision, guns and rockets, and 
English skill and discipline, no in- 
vader could have made his way to 
Coomassie.’ 

Had Sir Garnet, even before his 
practical experience, read the his- 
tory of the great Civil War in 
America, he would have found in 
the thrilling records of many a des- 
perate encounter, in which the Negro 
proved himself no mean antagonist 
when he met the white man ‘face 
to face in combat,’ materials for 
imposing a check upon that exuber- 
ance of imagination which tempted 
him to the sweeping assertion that 
the Negro in Christian lands, and 
all along the coast where he has 
been under the training of the white 
man, exhibits a cringing and servile 
spirit; but this, as we have en- 
deavoured to show, is the natural 
result of that habit of mind which 
it was the interest of his masters 
to impress upon him. Sir Garnet’s 
dogma is only one of the innu- 
merable lessons which the Negro 
is constantly made to imbibe, even 
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at times from his religious guides 
and teachers,°® the tendency to 
which is to blunt his ‘sense of the 
dignity of human nature.’ 

Another very important element 
which has given the Mohammedan 
Negro the advantage over his Chris- 
tian brother is, the more complete 
sympathy which has always existed 
between him and his foreign teacher. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith says : 


The Mussulman missionaries exhibit a 
forbearance, a sympathy, and a respect for 
native customs and prejudices, and even 
for their more harmless beliefs, which is 
no doubt one reason of their success, and 
which our own missionaries and school- 
masters would do well to imitate.*’ 


Long prior to the rise of Islam, 
as we have seen above, the Arab 
merchant had been in communica- 
tion with the interior of Africa, 
and had opened the way for the 
Arab missionary. When, there- 
fore, the Muslim missionary came 
as the propagator of a higher reli- 
gion than any that had been known, 
he did not enter the country as a 
stranger. The political and social 
institutions of the Arabs had already 
been tried and found suitable to 
the wants and tastes of the Negro 
tribes ; indeed the two peoples, if 
not of cognate origin, have by pro- 
tracted intercommunication, and by 
the similarity of the physical influ- 
ences which have for ages operated 
upon them, become similar in tastes ; 
and it was not difficult for the 
Arabs to conform to a great extent 
to the social and domestic customs 
of the Africans. The Muslim mis- 
sionary often brought to the aid 
of his preaching the influence of 
social and domestic relationships 
—an influence which in all ef- 
forts to convert a people is not 


* See an article on the ‘ Negro’ in the Church Missionary Intelligencer for August 
1873. The special correspondent of the Daily News at Cape Coast, under date of 
October 2, 1873, speaks of the Native Chiefs as follows: ‘ There is nothing that seems 
to signify power about their dignity; and knowing, as we did, that it has been our 
policy on the Coast for years to deprive these chiefs of all real influence, their very 


solemnity of manner left on me an impression of the theatrical.’ i 
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to be entirely ignored. ‘ The con- 
version of the Russian nation,’ we 
are told by Dean Stanley, ‘was 
effected, not by the preaching of the 
Byzantine clergy, but by the mar- 
riage of a Byzantine princess.’** So 
the Arab missionaries often entered 
into the bonds of wedlock with the 
daughters of Negroland;** and by 
their teaching, by their intelligence, 
by their intermarriages with the na- 
tives, by the trade and generosity 
of their merchants, they enlisted so 
many interests and such deep sym- 
pathies, that they rapidly took 
abiding root in the country. Some 
of the brightest names in the annals 
not only of Islamitic but of pre- 
Islamitic literature, are those of the 
descendants of Arabs and Africans. 
One of the authors of the Muallakat, 
for instance, was half Arab and 
half Negro. 

The sympathy, therefore, between 
the Arab missionary and the African 
is more complete than that between 
the European andthe Negro. With 
every wish, no doubt, to the con- 
trary, the European seldom or never 
gets over the feeling of distance, if 
not of repulsion, which he expe- 
riences on first seeing the Negro.‘® 
While he joyfully admits the Negro 
to be his brother, having the same 
nature in all its essential attributes, 
still, owing to the diversity in type 
and colour, he naturally concludes 
that the inferiority which to him 
appears on the surface must extend 
deeper than the skin, and affect 
the soul. Therefore, very often in 


88 Eastern Church, p. 34. 
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spite of himself, he stands off from 
his African convert, even when, 
under his training, he has made 
considerable advance in civilisation 
and the arts. And especially is 
this the case in West Africa, where, 
living among large masses of his 
countrymen, the African Christian, 
who from the pressure of circum. 
stances has been forced into Euro. 
pean customs, presents very often 
to the foreign observer, in contrast 
with his native brethren, an arti- 
ficial and absurd appearance. And 
the missionary, looking from a com. 
fortable social distance, surveys the 
Europeanised native, sometimes 
with pity, sometimes with dismay, 
seldom with thorough sympathy. 
He 
Back recoils, he knows not why, 
Even at the sound himself has made. 


Or like the stream in Racine, at the 
sight of the monster it had washed 
to the shore: 


Le flot qui l’apportat recule épouvanté." 


The African convert, under such 
practical teaching, looking upon his 
instructor as superior to himself— 
or at least apart from himself, 
not only in spiritual and temporal 
knowledge, but in every other 
respect—acquires a very low opinion 
of himself, learns to depreciate and 
deprecate his own personal cha- 
racteristics, and loses that ‘sense 
of the dignity of human nature’ 
which observant travellers have 
noticed in the Mohammedan Negro. 

The Arab missionary, on the 


% Mr, Palgrave tells us that intermarriages between Arabs and Negroes have been 
at no period rare or abnormal; to such admixtures, indeed, the East owes not a few 
of her best celebrities.—Essays on Eastern Questions, p. 337. 

© Bishop Heber, in one of his letters written on his first arrival in India, says: 
‘'There is, indeed, something in a Negro which requires long habit to reconcile the eye 
to him, but for this the features and hair, far more than the colour, are responsible.’— 
Life of Heber, by Taylor, 2nd ed. p. 147. And what this distinguished prelate 
experienced and so candidly avowed, must be experienced in a still greater degree by 
minds of less calibre and less culture than his. ‘The more ignorant the whites are,’ 
says Dr. Charles Hodge of Princeton, New Jersey, ‘the more violent and unreasonable 
are their prejudices on this subject.’—Hodge's Essays and Reviews, p. 519. 

| Racine: Phédre, Acte V. S:éne VI. 
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other hand, often of the very com- 
plexion of his hearer, does not 
‘require any long habit to reconcile 
the eye to him.’ He takes up his 
abode in Negroland often for life, 
and, mingling his blood with that 
of the inhabitants, succeeds, in the 
most natural manner, in engraft- 
ing Mohammedan religion and 
learning upon the ignorance and 
simplicity of the people. Innocent 
of the scientific attainments of the 
day, and with no other apparatus 
than his portable bed and dingy 
manuscripts, he may be inferior to 
the theological and classical scholar 
just from College in Europe or 
America, but he has the advantage 
of speaking to the people in a 
sympathetic and perfectly intelli- 
gible language. 

We will conclude with one more 
extract from Mr. Bosworth Smith : 


That Mohammedanism may, when mutual 
misunderstandings are removed, be ele- 
vated, chastened, purified by Christian in- 
fluences and a Christian spirit, and that 
evils such as the slave-trade, which are 
really foreign to its nature, can be put 
down by the heroic efforts of Christian 
philanthropists, I do not doubt; and I can, 
therefore, look forward, if with something 
of anxiety, with still more of hope, to 
what seems the destiny of Africa, that 
Paganism and Devil-worship will die out, 
and that the main part of the continent, if 
it cannot become Christian, will become, 
what is next best to it, Mohammedan. 


West Africa has been in contact 
with Christianity for three hundred 
years, and not one single tribe, 
as a tribe, has become Christian. 
Nor has any influential chief yet 
adopted the religion brought by 
the European missionary. From 
Gambia to Gaboon, the native 
rulers, in constant intercourse with 
Christians, and in the vicinity of 
Christian settlements, still conduct 
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their government according to the 
customs of their fathers, where those 
customs have not been altered or 
modified by Mohammedan influence. 
The Alkali of Port Loko, and the 
chief of Bullom, under the shadow 
of Sierra Leone, are quasi Moham- 
medan. The native chiefs of Cape 
Coast and Lagos are pagans.‘ 
So in the territory ruled by Liberia 
the native chiefs in the four 
counties—Mesurado, Bassa, Sinou, 
and Cape Palmas—are pagans. 
There is not a single spot along the 
whole coast, except, perhaps, the 
little island of Corisco, where 
Christianity has taken any hold 
among large numbers of the indi- 
genous tribes. 

But we do not believe that these 
tribes are hopelessly inaccessible to 
the influence of the religion of the 
Gospel. We believe that ‘when 
mutual misunderstandings are re- 
moved;’ when the race is better 
understood; when the effort at in- 
discriminate Europeanising ceases ; 
when the missionary keeps before 
his mind—if he knows, or learns 
if he does not know—that ‘ the 
idiosyncrasy of a people is a sacred 
gift, given, for some Divine purpose, 
to be sacredly cherished and patient- 
ly unfolded ;’ #4 there will be nothing 
to prevent Christianity from spread- 
ing among the pagan tribes, and 
from eventually uprooting the im- 
perfect Mohammedanism which so 
extensively prevails. In the mean- 
time, we ought not to grudge the 
Africans the glimpses of truth 
which they catch from the Koran; 
for ‘a knowledge of a part is better 
than ignorance of the whole.’ 4° 

A singular anxiety seems to pre- 
vail in certain quarters to disparage 
and depress the character of Mo- 
hammedan influence, especially in 


** See Governor Pope Hennessy’s Blue Book Report. Papers relating to her 


Majesty's Colonial Possessions. 
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“* Compare the views of Stopford Brooke in Sermons on Christ in Modern Life, p. 58. 
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Africa, by endeavouring to show 
that wherever it prevails it erects 
an insurmountable barrier to our 
further progress—that it produces 
a far greater than Chinese immo- 
bility. We are surprised that a 
writer, apparently so well informed 
as the author of the article on 
Mahomet, in the British Quarterly 
Review for January 1872, should 
have put forward the following : 


Islam is a reform which has stifled all 
other reforms. It is a reform which has 
chained down every nation which has 
accepted it at a certain stage of moral and 
political growth. 


In keeping with this is a remark- 
able statement of Mr. Freeman’s 
in his History and Conquests of the 
Saracens, a work described by a 
recent subtle and eloquent writer 
as ‘more equitable and conscientious 
than Gibbon’s’! Mr. Freeman says 
that Mohammedanism has ‘con- 
secrated despotism; it has con- 
secrated polygamy; it has conse- 
crated slavery ;’ and Dean Church, 
to whom we are indebted for the 
quotation, not only endorses it, but 
adds, ‘ It has done this directly, in 
virtue of its being a religion, a 
religious reform.’ *® 

A Mohammedan writer, taking 
the same superficial view of the 
effects of Christianity, and with 
the same love for epigrammatic 
terseness, might say, ‘ Christianity 
has consecrated drunkenness; it 
has consecrated Negro slavery; it 
has consecrated war ;* and he might 
gather ample materials for sustain- 
. ing his position from the history of 
Christianity during the last three 
hundred years, especially in the 
Western hemisphere. When we 
see so many evils known to be 
antagonistic to the Christian re- 
ligion still, after eighteen hundred 
years, prevalent in Christian lands, 
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why should Mohammedanism be 
so assailed because, during twelve 
hundred years of its existence, it 
has not extirpated from the countries 
in which it prevails, all social evils ? 
Must we not suppose, that as with 
other creeds, so with Islam, its theo- 
logy is capable of being made sub. 
servient to worldly interests? May 
we not believe that many of the 
evils in lands under its sway are 
due, not to its teachings, but to 
human passions? ‘As late as the 
fifteenth century,’ we are told by 
Mr. Maclear, ‘the Church in Europe 
was engaged in eradicating the re- 
mains of Sclavonic heathenism, and 
protesting against a rude Fetishism 
and serpent worship.’47 

It is to be regretted that state- 
ments such as those referred to 
above, continue to be made by men 
whose character, position, and lite- 
rary ability make them the guides 
of thousands. They tend to per- 
petuate in the Christian Church the 
feeling of distrust in any effort to 
evangelise the Mohammedan—to 
keep alive the suspicion that ‘the 
successes of the Mohammedan 
missionary condemn beforehand 
the labours of the Christian mis- 
sionary to be in vain’—feelings 
which a closer acquaintance with 
the facts—we speak especially for 
Africa—does not justify. We are 
satisfied, however, that with the 
light which, increasing every day, 
is now being thrown upon the 
religion of Mohammed, writings 
based more upon the opinions 
and theories of the Middle Ages— 
as Mr. Bosworth Smith has so well 
shown—than upon the demon- 
strated facts of to-day, are almost 
sure, in proportion to the growth 
of a more accurate knowledge 
and a more thoroughly discrimi- 
nating and literary appreciation of 
Islam, to be riddled out into ob- 


“ Lectures on the Influences of Christianity, &c. By R. W. Church, M.A., Dean of 
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livion as inappropriate platitudes 
and barren superfluities.‘® 

We entertain the deliberate con- 
viction—gathered not from reading 
at home, but from travels among 
the people—that, whatever it may 
be in other lands, in Africa the 
work of Islam is preliminary and 
preparatory. Just as Ishmael came 
before Isaac in the history of the 
great Semitic families, so here the 
descendant of Ishmael has come 
before the illustrious descendants 
of Isaac. The African Mohamme- 
dans, as far as we have observed, 
are tolerant and accessible, anxious 
for light and improvement from 
any quarter. They are willing to 
have Christian schools in their 
towns, to have the Christian Scrip- 
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tures circulated among them, and 
to share with Christians the work 
of reclaiming the pagans.*® 

In view, then, of the work which 
Islam has already accomplished for 
Africa and the Negro race, and the 
work which it may yet accomplish, 
we may express the belief of Mohler, 
quoted by the Guardian,® that ‘one 
day the true labourers may find (in 
Africa) a harvest ready for their 
reaping, and the Gospel speed 
thither on its way rejoicing, and 
Mahomet prove a servant of Christ.’ 
Till then, all earnest Christians 
may consistently join in the prayer 
of Abraham, adopted in the liturgy 
of the Moravian Church, ‘ Oh, that 
Ishmael may live before Thee !’ 

Epwarp W. BLyYpDeEn. 


* See an able discussion of this subject in Syed Ameer Ali’s Life and Teachings of 


Mohammed, chap. xv. 


* Bishop Crowther, in his Report for 1874, says: ‘I have not met with a stern 
opposer of Christianity, as fur as I had conversation with Mohammedans up the 
Niger. . . . The reception of an Arabic Bible, which was presented to the Emir of 
Nupe from the Church Missionary Society, with a childlike glee, in the presence of 
his courtiers, was a proof that this people desire to hear and search after the truth. 
Another copy was sent through him to Alihu, the King of Ilorin, who is also an Arabic 
scholar. . . . In all our religious conversation with these Mohammedans we never met 
with an obstinate disputer, or a bigoted denial of what we read or said to them,’— 
Monthly Reporter of Church Missionary Society, February 1875. 

* November 4, 1874. 
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GERMAN HOME LIFE.! 
By a Lapy. 


VIL—WOMEN. 


“T\HRET die Frauen,’ says Schiller 
in one of his best-known 
ms: ‘Sie flechten und weben 
himmlische Rosen ins _ irdische 
Leben ;’ 
(Honour to women! To them it is given 


To garland the earth with the roses of 
heaven ;) 


and in a key of fervent exhortation, 
he proceeds to contrast in changing 
metre, and terms certainly not ad- 
vantageous to the ‘superior,’ the 
characteristics of the two sexes. 

By the ‘superior’ we of course 
mean the stronger sex: the style 
esclave still obtain in Germany. 
No John §. Mill has as yet arisen 
with Quixotic enthusiasm on the 
social horizon of Teutonia, nor has, 
so far, the voice of the emanci- 
pated been heard in the Fatherland. 

It has somewhere been rashly 
asserted by some one, that every 
woman not born an Englishwoman, 
could she have had a choice in the 
matter, would have chosen to be 
so born. No greater error could 
be made as regards the German 
woman. She, taking her all round, is 
absolutely contented with her lot, 
and supremely disregardful of the 
estate of other women. The day 
of small things not only suffices for 
her, but is to her as a crown of 
glory; she despises the frivolity 
of the French, the freedom of the 
English, the fearless strides and 
absolute independence of the Ameri- 
can woman. Do not believe that 
you will be able to sit long in the 
seat of the scornful: you will 
have to come down and go out, for 
towering high above you, on her 
pedestal of homebaked virtues, and 
looking down upon your ornamen- 
talness and uselessness with the 


fear and dislike virtue assumes 
in gazing upon vice, stands the 
traditional Hausfrau. That she 
should have anything to learn of her 
neighbours (outside the Fatherland) 
is impossible; there is only one 
country in the world, and that is 
Germany ; there is only one woman 
and that is the German woman. 
In the face of such convictions as 
these, it would be daring to hint at 
the state of mind that has been 
characterised as a mean satisfaction 
with a mean position. The ‘com. 
ing’ woman, as yet, casts no shadow 
across the dead level of German 
home life. The ‘ platform woman’ 
and the ‘medical woman’ are still 
only known by evil report; beings 
that cause the virtuous matron to 
draw her imaginary skirts shudder- 
ingly around her ample form, and 
to pass by, with mentally averted 
eyes, on the other side. 

When, in Germany, the (so- 
called) chivalry of the Middle Ages 
fell dead, and the romantic period 
came to a timely end, Woman seems 
to have disappeared into indefinite 
drudgery, whence she only emerges 
to bewilder us by her paradoxical 
position during the Goethe-Schiller 
period. The intellectual resurrec- 
tion of the Fatherland, the age of 
philosophy and letters, the Weimar- 
Athen’sepoch,whena grand spiritual 
revolution shook old prejudices and 
false tastes to their rotten founda- 
tions, presents a picture full of 
intense interest to the student of 
human nature. After years of 
silence and obscurity, Woman comes 
again to the front; yet truth 
obliges us to confess, in no very 
elevated guise.  Artificiality was 
banished from Society ; Nature now 
was to have her rights; paint and 
powder, ruffles and talons rouges 


' [The publication of these papers—which another chapter will conclude—has been 


interrupted by illness. ] 
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were deposed ; and in the place of 
French audacity, wit, and sprightli- 
ness we have classic robes, fillet- 
bound heads, melancholy, moon- 
shine, and sentiment. All social 
conventionalities are upset and 
defied. Men and women change 
partners as in a quadrille; a con- 
tinual chassez croisez confuses 
society. ; ‘ There is hardly a woman 
in Weimar,’ writes Schiller to 
Korner, ‘ but has a liaison. They 
are all coquettes; one may easily 
fall in with an affair of the heart, 
though it will not last any time.’ 
Extravagant worship of the purely 
intellectual, on the: one hand, and 
a throwing off with undisguised 
contempt the old traditional re- 
straints of life on the other, mark 
the most brilliant period of Ger- 
man history. A glorification of 
personal freedom is the gospel of 
the new school, whereof the highest 
doctrine seems to be that every 
man shall do what is good in 
his own eyes, since his appe- 
tites, passions, and desires are 
sacred emanations from a Superior 
Being implanted in his breast only 
to be gratified. Selfish sentimen- 
tality, hysteric weepings over the 
dullness and indifference of man- 
kind, rhapsody, melting of sympa- 
thetic souls, romantic meetings, 
absence of all firm purpose or high- 
strung resolve, elective affinities, 
bathos and suicide, mark the epoch 
of the rehabilitation of Woman in 
Germany. 

As we gaze round on the 
Weimar group, we are puzzled. 
We see Jean Paul with his Titanide, 
Charlotte von Kalb, a big, flighty, 
foolish woman, tumbling, morally 
and physically, any way (the law- 
fal husband philosophically in- 
different to the eccentricities of his 
half mad, slatternly spouse), dis- 
puting the possession of Richter’s 
Platonic soul with the sentimental 
Emilia von Berlepsch, also ‘a mar- 
ried lady;’ and in the dim back- 
ground languishes, somewhat ob- 
scurely, a Madame de Kriidener 
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(not the author of Valérie be it 
observed), and yet another sympa- 
thetic being, nameless to posterity, 
It is true the ‘only one’ (Der 
Einzige) is a little shocked by the 
fall from the empyrean of one ‘ dear 
angel,’ and a little trammelled by 
the exactions of the other, but his 
purer spirit at length finds the re. 
pose it seeks in the haven of matri- 
mony. We see the great Goethe, 
after endless ‘love affairs,’ not too 
great to form a liaison with Frau 
von Stein (Herr von Stein quite 
agreeable to the arrangement), of 
whom it must be said that she 
turned out a considerable thorn in 
the majestic poet’s flesh. A senti- 
mental and bellettristic correspon- 
dence flourishes during a decade, 
long before the end of which, 
we read between the lines that 
Goethe is heartily sick of his exact- 
ing charmer. They quarrel—as all 
lovers in all times have done, and 
will do—and the disputes are gene- 
rally made up by presents of sau- 
sages, fruit, or cakes from the high- 
tempered lady. Goethe goes after 
strange goddesses ; and the rupture 
is complete when he ‘declines on 
the lower range of feeling’ of a 
Christiana Vulpius. We see the 
calm Schiller puzzled as to which 
he ought to love best, his wife, or 
her sister Charlotte von Lengefeld ; 
and an uncomfortable suggestion 
presents itself to the mind that he 
may have married the wrong lady. 
We are almost tempted to think 
that the correct Kérner had a tendre 
for his sister-in-law, the artist, 
Dorothea Stock, whose lover, 
Huber, ran away with another 
man’s wife, said man uttering 
pious aspirations for the happiness 
of the interesting couple, and 
imploring Heaven to bless their 
union. We see young Jerusalem 
dying of Wertherism; von Kleist 
shooting himself with his ‘friend’ 
Sophia Vogel, ‘am heiligen See,’ 
near Potsdam, and Charlotte Stieg- 
litz trying to rouse her husband, a 
confirmed hypochondriac, by stab- 
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bing herself to the heart before his 
eyes with a dagger. Not the least 
part of the strange picture lies in 
the fact that the exceptional women 
(‘ they are all coquettes,’ says Schil- 
ler) of blameless lives and decent 
conduct mix freely with their more 
elastic sisters, and seem definitively, 
and of conviction, to have adopted 
the axiom, that all lapses from vir- 
tue are to be regarded with the 
strictest toleration. 

Amidst all these ecstasies and fer- 
vours, simmerings and sighings, we 
turn with a feeling of relief to the 
wholesome typical figure of Wer- 
ther’s Charlotte, and admire the 
exquisite calmness with which she, 
having seen 


His body borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 


She, after all, though the others 
be the representative men and 
women of an epoch, is the typical 
German woman; true through all 
time ; and she has gone on cutting 
bread and butter ever since. In 
fact, for decent German women there 
seems, by universal consent, to be 
no other career; and when we con- 
sider that the world is full of 
exorbitant persons, who clamour 
three times a-day for food, let us 
give all honour to the bread-and- 
butter cutters of life. 

But in the rebound from ar- 
tificiality, the then polite world 
fell into such extremes of gen- 
teel sensibility that no one dared 
to be truly natural. The ambition 
to shine, if not by talents, then by 
singularity ; if not by beauty, then 
by extravagance of opinion; if 
not by rank, then by recklessness ; 
destroyed the very simplicity that 
the enthusiasts had originally taken 
for their text, and ‘ the modesty of 
nature,’ overstepped, became un- 
natural. 

Nevertheless, we must remem- 
ber that this is the period to 
which every German man and wo- 
man turns with pride and plea- 
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sure; it is the moment of time 
when Woman emerges from the 
obscurity and drudgery of the 
dark ages, and becomes a personage 
and a power. The lives at which 
we have briefly glanced are not 
the lives of obscure, little-regarded 
persons; they are those of the 
representative men and women of 
the times, who gave the tone to 
society and to literature; not 
hidden, shamefacedly under depre- 
catory bushels, but set up high on 
the altars of enthusiasm and hero- 
worship. These men are their 
greatest: these women their highest 
and brightest: these philosophies 
and poesies and moralities, their 
supremest, sublimest, best. It is 
their ne plus ultra of all that cul- 
ture and development can produce. 
Like the age of Pericles, an age to 
be cited by admiring worlds for all 
after times, with proud pointings 
of the finger to the unapproachable 
group, and triumphant upward 
glances of unspeakable adoration. 

This is what German men and 
women get out of it. To outsiders 
this affectation of Nature is the 
most offensive form of the arti- 
ficial. The French marquise, chat- 
tering shallow philosophies, could 
at least amuse you by her wit, if 
you refused to be bewildered by 
her beauty ; but these votaresses of 
‘Nature’ bore you to death with 
their dull loves and high-flown cor- 
respondence ; the talk is so tall, the 
outcomeso small; the sentimentality 
is so heavy, flat, stale, and unprofit- 
able, that you turn from these 
femmes incomprises, these tender 
transparent souls, and feel in your 
heart that perhaps worse things than 
epigrammatic immoralities, paint, 
and patches have happened to you. 

The ideal woman of Germany is 
still much what Schiller painted 
her; she poses in passionless se- 
renity (as you may see on the 
title-pages of the poetry-books), 
surrounded by sister-souls, and 
crowned with stars. She isa soft 
sentimental creature, all sensibility 
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and adjectives, weaving ‘ heavenly 
roses ’ into this earthly life ; sighing 
softly to the stars, wandering in 
moonlight, culling forget-me-nots 
and pansies, and enwreathing her 
blonde brows with the flowers of 
the feelings; melancholy, sympa- 
thetic, schwirmerisch; blue-eyed 
and pensive ; swimming, somewhat 
vaguely, in vast seas of senti- 
ment, not far from dangerous gulfs 
of bathos. The Egeria of some fa- 
youred Numa, the ‘ heavenly friend’ 
of a semi-Platonic lover ; vaporous, 
floating somewhere, like Mahomet’s 
coffin, between heaven and earth, 
ready to dissolve at the touch of 
this gross work-a-day world, and 
s0 pass away in a state of ele- 
mental purity to more sympathetic 
regions. 

There is no figure more poetic 
than that of the ideal German wo- 
man; there is no actuality more 
prosaic than the flesh and blood 
reality, as she lives and moves and 
has her being. The ideal woman 
is always unmarried; the real 
woman is married. If marriage 
be the prose of life, German mar. 
riage is of prose, prosiest. ‘ Mit 
dem Giirtel, mit dem Schleier,’ says 
Schiller, with the gentle cynicism 
of his cold, calm nature, ‘ reisst der 
schéne Wahn entzwei!’ With the 
loosened cestus and the lost veil, 
the sweet madness is also lost. He 
knew best. The finding is not one 
to gratify the weaker sex gene- 
rally, but no German woman has 
been found to resent the poet’s 
utterance. They thenceforth, if 
goddesses at all, are household god. 
desses ; their pedestal, if pedestal be 
still possible, is set upon the great 
Teutonic tripod—the home-baked, 
the home-brewed, the home-spun. 
Marthas henceforth, cumbered about 
with too much serving (consider 
only those clamourings for food at 
which we have already glanced), 
to have time for aught else. 
It seems to be an accepted dogma 
thata man is a man, whether he be 
Bachelor or Benedick; whereas a 
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woman may only be properly so 
called when she has fulfilled her 
destiny as wife and mother. Short 
of that she is an incomplete unit ; 
and, whatever other ‘mission’ she 
may have fulfilled, that which 
Nature originally intended for her 
remains unaccomplished. Under 
the heading of ‘ Marriage,’ Woman 
in her fullest development shall be 
dealt with ; for the present we can 
only contemplate her as she walks 
‘in maiden meditation fancy free.’ 

The girl is, however, mother to 
the woman ; and if, in the majority 
of cases, the woman be only the 
greater child, a glance backwards 
from effect to cause will go far 
towards explaining this feminine 
phenomenon. We have seen what 
the ideal German woman is, and 
the young lady tries to copy her. 
She piques herself upon her ‘ sen- 
sibility,’ and is proud of her ‘ Lmp- 
findlichkeit,’ a quality which often 
has the root quite as much in 
‘tetchiness’ and temper as in ten- 
derness. She is easily offended, 
easily discouraged, easily thrown 
off her balance. The feminine 
virtues of patience and submission 
become, by exaggeration, vices of 
helplessness and indecision ; she is 
kept in a state of such tutelage 
and irresponsibility as can scarcely 
fail to make her troublesome at a 
crisis and useless in an emergency. 
Clinging and clamouring have 
come to be looked upon as some- 
what obstructive attributes, and the 
parasitical virtues are, generally, 
rather at a discount amongst us ; 
but this is not so in Germany, where 
negative acquiescence ranks higher 
in women than positive affirmation, 
where their poets paint them help- 
less and their husbands like them 
subjugated. 

When the writer of these pages 
first went to Germany, it was with 
the expectation of finding in every 
tenth woman an uncrowned Corinna, 
and in every twentieth a silent 
Sappho : silent only in the sense, be 
it observed, of the poet’s ‘mute in- 
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glorious Milton.’ Even at the ca- 
pitol Corinnas were not ; and Sappho 
was conspicuously absent ‘ without 
leave.’ 

Now, in Germany learning is the 
characteristic honour of the nation ; 
and it isthe proud boast, and the just 
one, too, of German women, that 
they alone, of all the modern femi- 
nities of the earth, are absolutely 
well educated. The same professors 
that lecture to their brothers and 
cousins within the university halls 
and college class-rooms come down 
from those greater altitudes to 
teach the children and young girls 
in their day-schools. They are 
taught regularly, systematically, 
patiently, lovingly. A German 
girl must be dull indeed who 
is not well-read. Everything is 
taught, and everything is taught 
well. But, after all, a building is 


not made of brick only, nor a ship 
of mere wood ; and there are a score 
of diverse influences and social con- 
ditions working on the outer and 


inner systems of female education 
in Germany quite beyond the reach 
of any professors however eminent, 
or any pedagogues however pro- 
found. 

Besides education, there is such a 
thing as self-education. A woman 
may be very well up to the general 
mark, nay, high above it in all mat- 
ters of ordinary education; yet, if 
she strive not to teach herself some- 
what of those things that make 
life lovely, she will learn before 
long that all her knowledge is but 
as sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals, and that the wisdom of her 
professors has been spent on her in 
vain. In the moral.and social edu- 
cation of a German girl, even in her 
physical education, precisely. the 
contrary doctrine prevails. She is 
taught that to be womanly she 
must be helpless, to be feminine 
she must be feeble, to endear herself 
she must be dependent, to charm 
she must cling. She is not brought 
up to be, she does. not desire to be, 
the companion, the comrade, the 
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equal, in ‘all that not hurts dis. 
tinctive womanhood,’ of the men 
around her. She is thrown back 
upon herself and other women for 
society and amusements ; a life that 
revolves in a narrow circumscribed 
round of imanities is considered 
good enough for her. To be her. 
self, is to be nothing—less, worse, 
than nothing. To be as like every. 
body else as she can; to copy her 
friend’s clothes, phraseology, and 
manners ; to worship the platitude 
of precedent, to conform to the 
dead level that custom has pre. 
scribed, to keep carefully to the 
sheepwalk, to applaud in concert 
and condemn in chorus, is the only 
behaviour that can be tolerated 
If she does these things she fulfils 
all the law and the prophets, and it 
shall be well with her; but if she 
do them not, she will be viewed 
askance by her sisters, eyed with 
dislike and suspicion; it will be 
whispered that she is a Blaw 
strumpf, or a Freigeist ; it will be 
proclaimed that she is a Pietistinn, 
or an emanzipirtes Frawenzimmer ; 
she will be stigmatised as weber- 
spannt, revolutionary, dangerous, 
objectionable. 

Allowances are made by these 
gentle ladies for the eccentricities 
of French, English, and American 
women, on account of the unfor- 
tunate accident of their birth ; but 
they are inexorable towards one of 
their own circle who would dare 
to assert any originality of charac. 
ter, or independence of action. 
Woe would certainly betide the 
folly of that virgin who would 
venture to shake off the ‘ wounding 
cords’ that bind and strain,’ and 
make an existence for herself in- 
dependent of the cackling of the 
Kaffées and the weariness of inf- 
nite boredom based upon everlast- 
ing babble. Visions of charming 
German women I have known rise 
up and look at’ me with blue pa 
thetic eyes. They are the excep- 
tional -women, the» women least 
loved by their fellows—disturbing 
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uncomfortable souls, bringing con- 
straint and géne in their train. 
The utterances of such women, 
though modest enough, are out of 
key with the Philistine chorus 
(shall we say the vox Dei ?) in the 
background, And, after all, it 
is by these, not by the vague, ex- 
alted, heroic figures, that the sorry 
action of the play is helped for- 
ward, and the platform chiefly oc- 
cupied. They have one bugbear and 
one object of idolatry, these mono- 
tonous; ladies; a fetish which they 
worship under the name of mode; a 
monster between public opinion and 
Mrs. Grundy. To say thata thing 
‘is not mode here’ is to condemn 
it as if by all the laws of Media 
and Persia. It is not her centre, 
but the system of her social edu- 
cation, that renders the German 
woman so hopelessly provincial. 
Recent great events might have 
led us to expect greater results in 
this direction. The last advices 


from Berlin show that petty ‘per- 


sonal spites, small envyings, back- 
bitings and jealousies are as rife in 
the Imperial City as in the much- 
despised little Residenz-towns. Nor 
can any change for the better 
be hoped until men and women are 
allowed, or will allow themselves 
and each other, to mix on terms of 
greater personal equality and dig- 
nity. 

Let us look back at the physical 
conditions of the young girl’s life. 
We have seen her sitting hinter 
Ofen, living in a dry overheated 
atmosphere, nibbling at unwhole- 
some nicknacks, pecking at her 
food, and poisoning herself with 
sweets and sours. A girl is seldom 
sent to school away from home, 
by reason of the extra expense 
of board and lodging. Everyone 
who has lived in Germany must 
remember with pleasure the gangs 
of fresh round child-faces passing 
through the streets during early 
morning hours. ll these little 
students carry neat knapsacks con- 
taining books, slates, &c. strapped 
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on their backs, and the pavements 
and the promenades are made 
merry with their chatter. Jahrein 
jahraus they go, growing less round 
and less rosy as time passes on, 
until early maidenhood is reached. 
On holidays the children meet 
together and play; there seems no 
idea that these little brothers and 
sisters should suffice for each 
other, with the occasional excite- 
ment of ‘a party.’ Boys and girls 
do not play together as our boys 
and girls do: even at a very early 
age, strictest division of the sexes 
obtains : were boys allowed to burst 
in upon the confabulations and 
titterings of these little misses, and 
loudly proclaim their scorn (as Eng- 
lish youth is apt to do) of ‘girls’ 
nonsense,’ it might be better, even- 
tually, for all parties. 

As the little girl grows older, 
she has her coffee-parties like her 
elders, and makes a vast number 
of acquaintances of her own age, 
so that society forms a large in- 
gredient of juvenile life. All the 
little sayings and doings, envyings 
and uncharitablenesses, are re- 
peated day after day; the little 
spites and jealousies are kept up 
through a long course of years, and 
the daily gossip becomes almost a 
necessity of life. There is no 
‘coming home for the holidays.’ 
The children are at home; they 
have only more time for the dis- 
cussion of the quarrels and friend- 
ships that have rejoiced or offended 
them during the ‘ half-year ;’ more 
coffee-drinking, more gossip, and 
more liberty. 

The child buds into early maiden- 
hood, and then this passing to and 
fro through the streets, where she 
knows everyone, and is known to 
all, begins to have its disadvan- 
tages. She becomes self-conscious, 
has a bowing acquaintance with 
her friends’ brothers, who meet 
her by chance (or otherwise) on 
their way to or from school and 
college. A system of coquetry 
is now inaugurated, which is not 
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without its influence on her cha- 
racter. Hitherto she has had 
coffee and gossip ; but now a fresh 
stimulant comes to her life; she 
has something to conceal; her eyes 
become less candid, and her gaze is 
not so fearless as it was. Here 
again, not the girl, but the system, 
is to be blamed. The sort of frank 
‘flirtation,’ beginning openly in 
fun and ending in amusement, 
which is common amongst healthy 
high-spirited boys and girls in 
England, and has no latent element 
of intrigue or vanity in it, but is 
born of exuberant animal spirits, 
youthful frolics, and healthy pas- 
times shared together, is forbidden 
to her, and these tacit arrange- 
ments are made and enjoyed after 
the surreptitious manner of stolen 
fruit. 

Quite young German children are 
extremely deft with their fingers, 
and it is surprising to see what 
charming specimens of their handi- 
work these little maidens offer at 
birthday shrines or on Christmas 
trees. It would be well that 
English governesses and school- 
mistresses followed the example 
of German ladies who undertake 
the education of girls in this 
most essential part of a gentle- 
woman’s education; for the most 
part it is totally neglected in our 
better-class schools, and the present 
rage for art-needlework has nothing 
to do with the prosaic essential 
acquaintance that every lady should 
have with the darning needle and the 
cutting-out scissors. As a German 
girl approaches the completion of 
her education, her studies are 
somewhat relaxed, and she profits 
by the time thus gained to attend 
once or twice a week at a Niih- 
schule, where well-brought-up ladies 
will give her a course of lessons 
on cutting out, fixing, piecing, 
patching, and darning, as well as 
in every possible and impossible 
sort of ornamental stitchery. She 
will make her brother a set of 
shirts, and for herself a complete 
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outfit against the day when she 
emerges from school-girlhood into 
young ladyism. 

The Rite of Confirmation now 
comes. In Protestant Germany 
it means nothing of the religions 
enthusiasm, the ardent aspiration, 
the passionate resolves that often 
mark the epoch in the minds of our 
young people. ‘There is nothing of 
‘recollection’ or piety about the 
rite. It simply means, to those 
whom it most concerns, a long dress, 
visiting cards, a bouquet, a lace. 
frilled pocket-handkerchief, the 
‘Du’ of childhood exchanged for the 
‘Sie’ of young ladyhood, and the 
potential Schlafrock and Morgen. 
haube for early hours. Visitors pour 
in to offer congratulations and pre. 
sents; cake and wine and bustle 
pervade the domestic atmosphere; 
a droschky is hired, and the con- 
firmed young Christian is driven 
out to pay visits and show off her 
finery. 

German girls have no out-door 
amusements, if we except skating 
when the winter proves favourable. 
Boating, riding, archery, swimming, 
croquet, —all the active, healthy 
out-door life which English maidens 
are allowed to share and to enjoy 
with their brothers, is unknown to 
them. There may be several horses 
in the stable (as is not unfrequently 
the case where there are cavalry 
brothers), yet no one dreams of 
training any of them to carry a lady. 
Such diversions are looked upon by 
the girls themselves as bold, coarse, 
and unfeminine. Country walks, 
thick boots, and water-proof clothes 
are out of the programme, nor 
could you convince them that 4 
good gallop in the open, or a long 
stretch over the common, would 
morally and physically be much 
better for them, more wholesome 
and commendable, than the close 
unhealthy atmosphere of coffee- 
gossip. It is in vain that you tell 
them such exercises, far from un- 
sexing them, fit them all the better 
for the duties of their sex; it 18 
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difficult for them to hear you out 
and not show the scorn they enter- 
tain for you. 

For much that affects the lives 
of German women we must, how- 
ever, look at the conditions of exist- 
ence generally. In England, where 
the villages are closely dotted about, 
where noblemen’s seats, manor- 
houses, the luxurious villas of re- 
tired bankers and merchants and 
lawyers stand thick and threefold, 
where the social position of the 
clergy is a recognised one, country 
life takes an idyllic turn that the 
pencil of Leech will hand down 
to posterity. The girls in these 
families are all about equally cul- 
tured and well-mannered; they 
feel no shyness when asked to the 
big entertainments that the duke 
gives to his country neighbours; 
they are not overcome with embar- 
rassment if the sons of the house 
let the light of their lordly counte- 
nances shine upon them ; very often 
the rector’s daughter is a far more 
elegant woman than Lady Dorothy 
or Lady Elizabeth. The school- 
fellows of these young ladies, though 
not the cream of the cream, are of 
good position, with brothers in all 
the professions—at the bar, in the 
army, in India, in the colonies, in 
merchants’ and bankers’ and law- 
yers’ offices ; thereisa refinementand 
an ease of manner about them that 
makes their acquaintance desirable 
and their society pleasant. They 
come up: to town once or twice a 
year, and visit largely amongst 
their friends in the different counties 
of England; and belonging to what 
may, for want of a better term, be 
called the upper middle classes of 
society, there is yet nothing in their 
language or bearing to define their 
position or indicate their precise 
rank, They will read the same 
books, hear much the same talk 
that everyone else hears, and, 
having connections ‘up and down 
along the scale of ranks,’ acquire 
insensibly an ease of manner that 
has its basis in self-respect and a 
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modest independence of, and indif- 
ference to, other folks’ grandeur. 
But in Germany there are no smil- 
ing villages where squire and par- 
son and lord of the manor meet on 
terms of friendly equality; no big 
red-brick houses with paddocks 
and shrubberies and brilliant gar- 
dens; no trim villas with closely 
shaven lawns, geometrical flower- 
beds, and a ‘man and a maid’ to 
keep things going. Germany is 
a thinly populated country: the 
scattered villages are mere assem- 
blages of huts, dismally huddled to- 
gether. The Péchter, or tenant 
farmers, may have a smart, trim 
abode, and the Bauer (not, as is often 
supposed, the patient, plodding ‘ pea- 
sant,’ but) a sort of yeoman farmer, 
tilling his own little plot, has 
doubtless gold and silver and linen 
galore cunningly secreted in chests 
and presses after the manner of 
his kind in other countries. And 
there, too, is the parson; but 
neither he nor anyone else thinks 
of model cottages, draining, win- 
dow- gardening, or the like. In 
short, there is no one to think of 
itt The farmer is usually a 
greedy, grasping, extortionate man ; 
the Bauer much the same; the 
parson, a farmer like the rest, is 
very like the rest, as we shall see 
elsewhere, in other matters. The 
lord of the soil is a great noble; 
the estate is twenty, thirty, forty 
miles in circumference, and his well- 
tilled acres bring him in a vast 
revenue. He comes occasionally for 
the shooting, and his stewards and 
bailiffs transact the necessary busi- 
ness of the estate with him. The 
ladies of the family are at Berlin 
or Vienna, Ischl or Baden; some of 
them are, perhaps, ‘ placed’ about 
the court; what have they in com- 
mon with the womenkind of such 
lumbering, uncouth clods as these ? 
Now and again, with a trampling 
of horses and a blowing of trum- 
pets, they arrive, dimly magnificent 
through a whirlwind of dust and 
fanfaronade. The people on the es- 
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tate pause with apathetic wonder in 
their monotonous work, and gaze up 
out of the vast brown, hedgeless 
fields as though the gods had flashed 
by that way. On Sunday the family- 
pew, which is like a great opera- 
box, will be furnished, and the 
grifliche Familie will yawn through 
the squalid service. The parson, 
before he begins his discourse, wall 
bow to the sublimities in the opera- 
box, and perhaps, if the countess 
be bored beyond endurance, he may 
be fetched up to the Schloss during 
the afternoon to make up a second 
whist-party, and play unlimited 
‘robbers’ into the small hours of 
Monday morning. 

From the foregoing it will be 
readily understood why it is that 
German women can know nothing 
of the charm of country life. 
There is no such thing as coun- 
try life, as we understand it, in Ger- 
many; no cosy sociability, smiling 
snugness, pleasant bounties and 
hospitalities ; and above all, for the 
young folk, no freedom, flirtation, 
boatings, sketchings, high teas, 
scamperings, and merriments 
generally. ‘Society’ in small 
towns is necessarily very restricted ; 
commercial people (these have 
hitherto been generally Jews) visit- 
ing amongst each other ; professors 
and professional men’s families 
forming another circle ; whilst ‘ so- 
ciety’ proper, consisting of officers’ 
families, of those ‘placed’ about 
the court, of the higher civil fanc- 
tionaries, with a scattering of the 
noblesse unattached, who prefer 
living in town, or have retired 
from active service, regard all out- 
side their own exclusive circle with 
supreme indifference, not to say 
contempt. 

Years pass: the young girl is no 
longer so very young; her friends 
are beginning to be anxious; a 
suitable parti must be found. 
She has not much choice. She 
must marry an officer, or an employé 
as high in office as may be. This 
is no case of curates and cro- 
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quet; or of barristers and Bad. 
minton; archery - meetings and 
Government clerks, and a villa at 
Putney. Clergymen are nowher; 
in German ‘society’ — barristers 
impracticable (for matrimonial pur. 
poses), and of bankers, merchants, 
and commercial people generally 
out of the big towns, there can 
be no question. Nevertheless a 
marriage is arranged; but first 
there is the knotty point of the 
‘caution’ to be settled. A ‘caution’ 
in its Transatlantic sense must not 
here be pre-supposed. A ‘ caution’ 
in the Teuto-technical sense is the 
sum of fifteen thousand thalers 
(more or less, according to the 
grade of the intending Benedick), 
to be deposited, if the lover be, 
as he is almost sure to be, a military 
man, in Government funds, by the 
contracting parties, so that should 
the husband be killed in the service 
of his country, or die an inglorious 
death at home, the widow may 
have a sufficiency upon which to 
live ‘ standesgemiiss,’ or in & manner 
befitting her position. There are, 
however, not very many young 
couples who can deposit this sum, 
so that what with money difficulties 
and the scarcity of suitors, th 
young lady has a somewhat w- 
certain time of it until fate and the 
‘caution’ smile propitious. 

The betrothed couple are, hov- 
ever, not much nearer than they 
were before : they are never allowed 
to be alone together. They put 
their best clothes and go about 
paying visits, and the poor old 
Frau Mama toddles panting after 
them, always keeping the young 
folks well in view. This maj, 
perhaps, account for the singular 
manners and customs of lovers 
in Germany; their demonstrative 
familiarities being quite calculated 
to terrify a shy person into apo 
plexy. The betrothal is, on the 
whole, a more important affair 
than the wedding. 

The evening before the ms 
riage—the Polierabend, as it 
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called—a singular ceremony takes 
place ; all the friends of the bride’s 
family go to her house, unlimited 
coffee and cakes, and Bowle are con- 
sumed; people arrive in costume, 
place is made for them, and they 
repeat appropriate and inappro- 
riate verses, original or borrowed, 
whilst they present their gifts. 
Clatter and confusion reign; it is 
a relief if dancing vary the scene, 
which generally closes with speechi- 
fying, toasting, and rather indis- 
criminate allusions of the pointedly 
personal character. Having brought 
our young friend so far along love’s 
flowery way, we will pause, hoping 
to meet her again before long in 
all the added dignity and lustre of 
matronhood. 

It will be understood from the 
foregoing that German marriages, 
though not concluded in the alto- 
gether conventional manner of the 
French, have still a vast deal less 
of sentiment and a great deal more 
of calculation about them than the 
‘gushing’ character of the nation 
might lead us to expect. The 
German has many points of resem- 
blance with the Scotchman: he is 
‘canny’ and longheaded, prudent 
and frugal; he is sentimental, but 
not carried away by sentiment. 
‘Wenn der Deutsche schenkt,’ says 
Goethe, ‘ liebt er gewiss !’ 

For the maiden lady of noble 
family foresight has provided the 
refuge of the Stift. <A Stiftsdame 
has a recognised and official position 
in society: she wears her ‘order’ 
across the breast or on the shoulder 
of her blacksilk gown, in the ‘ world ;’ 
and lives in a state of droning com- 
fort when her leave of absence ex- 
pires and she has to retire to her 
secular cloister. The Protestant 
Stift supplies (in a very advan- 
tageously amended form) the place 
of the Catholic convent. The 
Reformation, not knowing what to 
do with its superfluous spinsters, 
instituted the Stift or ‘ Foundation 
for Noble Maidens,’ The foundation 
was madeinthismanner. <A certain 
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number of Protestant nobles, living 
within a given circuit, would become 
aware (dans le temps) of a number 
of marriageable, but not-likely-to-be 
married daughters dwelling within 
their borders; thereupon they would 
come together, consult, compare, 
and resolve that each count or 
baron should contribute his thousand 
thalers (more or less) towards the 
purchase of lands; that the sum 
thus invested should give each 
depositing party a presentation in 
perpetuity to the so-called Stift. 
A house or houses would be forth- 
with bought or built; forests, fish- 
eries, farms added thereto ; an over- 
seer or intendant appointed; an 
abbess or prioress nominated (pro- 
bably the lady of most distinguished 
descent amongst the nobles contri- 
buting) ; the land would be farmed, 
the Stift supplied with every sort 
of produce, the accounts audited by 
one or other of the Founders, and 
for all time a comfortable, nay, in 
many cases a luxurious retreat be 
provided for such maidens as were 
doomed to fade suitorless into the 
sere and yellow. It will easily be 
understood that in many cases the 
land purchased at a few shillings 
per acre has, in the course of years, 
risen to an immense value; that 
many of these. Stifts have become 
extremely wealthy, and that, so 
far as material comfort goes, 
they leave nothing to be desired. 
The rule is a secular one; in ¢ll 
cases the ladies are allowed to go 
into ‘ Society;’ leave of absence 
for three or six months yearly is 
granted; marriage is quite a pos- 
sibility; friends are received with 
hospitality, even with profusion ; 
a sitting and bed-room, and a per- 
sonal attendant is apportioned to 
each lady; and though in some cases 
meals have to be partaken of in 
common, and permission asked of 
the prioress or abbess to take drives 
into the country or a walk into the 
village, yet severity of the rule 
cannot be complained of. On the 
other hand, there is often a pet- 
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tiness of tone, a narrowness of feel- 
ing, a personality, and a prejudice 
that makes life in such institutions 
a weariness. The meanest of all 
pride prevails; the snobbish eleva- 
tion of rank and title-worship, that 
adulation of mere descent, that 
envy and detraction and rage for 
be-little-ing, which is, more or less, 
the poison of German society gene- 
rally, and the special poison of all 
small, self-contained, self-occupied, 
self-adulating communities. 

I have dwelt at some length on 
the system of prying and scandalis- 
ing that obtains in Germany, be- 
cause it is a crying evil, one that 
cuts at the very root of all con- 
fidence, and peeps and whispers 
with a persistence worthy of a 
better cause; but I should be un- 
fair, were I not to add, that it is 
done without any conscious malig- 
nity; out of désceuvrement, rather 
than of malice prepense; pour passer 
le temps, rather than to injure or 
destroy. Neither can it be possible 
that these ladies believe all the 


news they promulgate ; nay, nor the 


half of it. It has not unfrequently 
happened to the present writer to 
see the lady whose character had 
just been torn to tatters, or was in 
process of tearing, enter the room 
with unsuspicious confidence, and 
meet with the warmest of recep- 
tions. At first one is startled: upon 
reflection one understands that this 
system of ‘ murdering characters to 
kill time,’ is after all mere amuse- 
ment (for the murderers), and a 
clinging to use and wont.’ 
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It will be objected that there are 
narrow circles and parish politics 
everywhere, and that gossipry is 
not the exclusive privilege of the 
German. ‘True, but it is only when 
for years and years the same local 
twaddle repeats itself, the same 
personalities and pryings prevail, 
that the mischievous and offensive 
results become overpowering. It 
will be asked how it is, then, that 
young English ladies are so enthu. 
siastic for Germany and the Ger. 
man life? Simply because they are 
English; free to take all that is 
pleasant, and there is much that is 
pleasant, nay, even precious in that 
life ; untrammelled by all the social 
tyranny that cribs, cabins, and con. 
fines the ordinary German woman; 
bound by no obligation to do as 
others do; free to come, and go, 
and enjoy; not dreaming in their 
easy philosophy of life of the horror 
with which such comingsand goings, 
sayings and doings, are regarded 
in strictly German circles, nor how 
loud the reprehension, how utter 
the condemnation, that watches and 
follows their unsuspecting  foot- 
steps. An English girl would re- 
volt from the tyranny of smell 
things that encompasses a German 
girl’s life; she would start aside 
like a broken bow, rebel overtly, 
and probably prefer the life of a 
governess (and that is saying much), 
with a sense of work, and indepen- 
dence, and personal identity, to 
carry her onwards, to the dull rou- 
tine of comparative comfort and 
superlative nonentity. 
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ALFONSO THE WISE. 


LFONSO is a name of ancient 
and spirit-stirring memory for 
Spaniards. Two only of the king- 
doms of Europe register in their 
dynasties a name—France that of 
Lewis, Sweden that of Charles— 
distinguished by more constant re- 
petition. The ex-Queen Isabella 
Segunda was certainly well inspired 
when, seventeen years ago, she de- 
cided to bestow upon her son a 
name borne by a long roll of pre- 
decessors, the chronicles of whose 
reigns record the growth and con- 
solidation of the realm—not the 
torpidity and depression which over- 
took it under those nearer to her by 
order of succession. 

‘Muerto, no! Enfermo, si!’ was 
the reply of one of the Philips 
(the Fourth) when it was asked 
of him ‘if Gondomar was dead.’ 
The laconic answer of King Philip 
might aptly be applied now to Spain 
itself as the twelfth Alfonso com- 
mences his reign: ‘ Not dead, but 
very ill!’ Already one regrets to 
see how faded are the hopes excited 
a few months ago by the young 
King’s accession of the speedy allay- 
ment of that anarchy and political 
delirium which have ravaged his 
country since the exit of his mother 
in 1868. Should even some hoped- 
for but very doubtful convenio bring 
Carlism to an end, there now exist 
grounds for much anxiety lest 
serious retrogression from the 
principles of good Government 
mark and mar the restoration of 
one authority in the whole country. 
However pitiable the spectacle of 
the discords that rent, and at length 
extinguished, the Republic, at least 
it may be said that there was under 
it a certain progress in the mental 
activity of Spain which was not 
possible under Isabella’s reign when 
at its best. But it is not our intent 
at present to venture comments or 
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predictions regarding Alfonso XII. 
and the land he rules. That his 
‘chiteau en Espagne’ of last year 
has turned into a ‘ Castilla’ more 
or less solid in this present 1875 
is certain. Further, Quien sabe? 
What we propose here is to sketch 
the chequered career, and more 
especially the character, of the 
greatest of the Alfonsos, his pre- 
decessors—one of the most remark- 
able rulers of medieval Europe. 

Alfonso X., who has been credit- 
ed in history with the distinguishing 
title of Hl Sabio (‘ The Wise,’ or 
‘ Learned’), was born (1222) heir- 
apparent of Asturias, Biscay, Galicia, 
Castile, Leon, and a goodly portion 
of what now figures on the map as 
New Castile. His father, Fernando 
IIT. (Saint Ferdinand), who deser- 
vedly ranks among the greatest 
monarchs of the Peninsula, made 
glorious progress in the task, from 
king to king handed down, of 
winning back the Spanish soil from 
the tenacious Moor. The territory 
of Granada alone remained in 
possession of the Moslems when 
the prince, on his father’s death, 
succeeded to the throne of Castile 
and Leon, for such was the antique 
style of the leading kingdom of the 
Peninsula, It has been commemo- 
rated for all the world in the famous 
couplet which records how 


A Castilla y a Leon, 

Nuevo Mundo dié Colon! 

(To Castile and Leon, 
Columbus gave a new world !) 


The main features of the arms of 
Spain are still: in the first and 
fourth quarters, gules, a castle or 
(for Castile); in the second and 
third, argent, a lion passant, gules 
(for Leon). 

A brief review of the nine kings 
who, previously to him, had borne 
the name of Alfonso, may per- 
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haps be. acceptable. Alfonso I. 
(the Catholic), son-in-law of Pelayo, 
and descendant of the old Gothic 
king Leovigild, bravely made head 
from 739 to 757 against the Moors 
in those mountainous regions of the 
North where now Carlists dispute 
the sovereignty of the powers that 
be of Madrid. The title by which 
the present young King was known 
when at Paris last year, and pre- 
viously—that of Marquess of Cova- 
donga, is associated with the new 
birth (718) of Christian Spain. 
When in Asturias and Biscay alone 
the star of the Gothic Christians 
glittered, while-all the rest of the 
Peninsula lay prone beneath the 
followers of the Crescent, it was at 
the rocks of Covadonga that Pelayo 
(the Belay el Rumi of Arabic 
writers) gained the first victory 
in the unexampled struggle of 
seven hundred years with the 
Moors. 

Dim and nebulous, it must be con- 
fessed, is to us the figure of Alfonso 
the Catholic (so called from the 
many churches he built or restored), 
as is also that of the second Alfonso 
(the Chaste), who reigned in Leon 
from 791 to 843. Of the third 
Alfonso (Hl Magno—the Great) 
somewhat more has come down 
to us. 

He was incessant in his efforts 
against the Moors. Nor was his 
warfare without its reward; the 
bounds of the kingdom were ad- 
vanced during his leadership. But 
cruel and unnatural domestic strife 
(cosas de Espaiia even at this early 
period) marred the latter portion 
of his reign, so much so that in 910 
the then aged monarch thought fit 
to abdicate in favour of his son 
Garcia. The fourth Alfonso bears 
the distinguishing appellation of 
El Monge (the Monk), and the 
course of his career may be said to 
attest the implied lack of manliness 
in his character. Abdicating in 
favour of his brother Ramiro, he 
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had afterwards the weakness to 
emerge from his voluntary seclusion 
and claim again the kingdom ; but, 
defeated by his brother in a battle, 
he was relegated to a monastery, 
and, in accordance with the severe 
customs of the Visigoths, suffered 
the loss of his eyes (933). We do 
not often find ourselves in clear 
historical daylight in treating of 
Alfonso V., who succeeded his 
father, Bermudo, in 999. We are 
still, be it observed, sixty-seven years 
distant from the eventful battle-day 
of Hastings on our English soil. 
We are in the midst of the dark 
ages, through the obscurity of which 
the only rays of light emanate from 
the Moorish capital of Cordova. 
Dense, however, as was the igno- 
rance enshrouding the birthright of 
Alfonso V.—and we may even say 
Alfonso V. himself—there was no 
cessation during his rule of the 
struggle with the Moors. The 
growing kingdom possessed yet 
greater bounds when he died in 
battle (1028) as he was laying siege 
to the city of Viseu. 

With Alfonso VI. we arrive, if 
not at a solid historical standpoint, 
yet upon ground not wholly un- 
trodden or unfamiliar, for during 
his reign lived and fought the 
mighty Cid, El Campeador, Ruy 
Diaz de Bivar. 

Fernando I., the father of this 
Alfonso, had committed by his will 
the fatal political error of dividing 
his dominions among his children : 
the leading kingdom of Castile he 
left to his eldest son, Sancho, while 
Leon was bequeathed to Alfonso, 
Galicia to Garcia, and the cities of 
Zamora and Toro to Urraca and 
Elvira, his two daughters. Hence 
ensued desolating internecine con- 
tests, of which for us the main 
remembrance lives in so far as they 
are poetically chronicled in the 
Romances (ballads) of the Cid. 

We find therein but an ill opinion 
existing in the Cid’s mind of his 
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liege lord, Alfonso, who succeeded 
to Castile, in addition to Leon, on 
the violent death of Sancho while 
engaged in besiéging his sister’s 
city of Zamora. The death of 
Sancho was attributed to treachery, 
and—what Alfonso VI. never at 
heart forgave—before the Cid 
would swear allegiance to him he 
forced him to take the most awful 
oaths (juras tan fuertes que ponen 
espanto, says the old ballad) that he 
had no part in the crime. In the 
disputes, recounted in several dis- 
tinct Romances,' between the King 
and the Cid, the latter, though ever 
loyal in thought and deed, generally 
‘gives as good as he gets’ in words. 
‘You, O King, banish me for a 
year, exclaims Ruy Diaz on one 
occasion; ‘J banish myself for 
four! (‘TG me destierras por uno. 
Yo me destierro por cuatro !’) 

Passing over both Alfonso VII. 
(an Aragonese monarch, Castilian 
only by marriage) and Alfonso VIII. 
(known as Hl Emperador, he 
having arrogated to himself the 
title of Emperor of Spain), of whom 
our space will not permit us to treat 
as they deserve, we find ourselves, 
with the ninth Alfonso, only so far 
down the stream of history as 1188 
(King John reigning in England). 
His career we must also dismiss 
untold, recording merely the name 
of his queen, one not unfamiliar to 
English ears, Berengaria— name- 
sake and relative of Coour de Lion’s 
bride. 

To this king succeeded (1230) 
his son, Fernando III., honoured as 
a saint like his contemporary Louis 
of France, by reason of his efforts 
against the Moslems—a brave and 
able monarch also in a practical 
point of view.2 To him succeeded 
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(1252), at the age of thirty, his son 
Alfonso, thereafter to be distin- 
guished as El Sabio (‘the Wise’). 
The very first year of Alfonso’s 
reign we find him signalising by 
giving to the world the results of 
the labours and studies in astro- 
nomy, to which he had devoted the 
greater part of his time when not 
accompanying his father to aid in 
the subjugation of the Moors. In 
those studies Alfonso had largely 
availed himself of Moorish know- 
ledge and skill. One surveys with 
surprise this prince eagerly seeking 
improvement even from those of 
hostile race and religion. It must 
be borne in mind, indeed, that in 
those fiercest times of combat be- 
tween Moors and Christians for the 
soil of Spain, however the Church 
may have striven to procure the 
eradication of the Moslem and 
Jewish faiths as opportunity offered, 
no Spanish monarch or his coun- 
sellors had yet dreamed of esta- 
blishing the Inquisition. Still it is 
surprising to find the Spanish 
Christian prince Alfonso assembling 
round him numbers of Jewish and 
Arabian sages to guide and assist 
him in a great work upon the 
system of the universe—the Alfon- 
sine Tables, which, in the first 
year of his reign, were brought 
to completion. This work contains 
the places of the fixed stars and 
all the methods and tables then 
in use for the computation of the 
places of the planets. The length 
of the year is by them laid down as 
365 days 5 hours 49 minutes and 16 
seconds. This was a considerable 


achievement, being a more correct 
definition than had ever been at- 
tained before, and only 28 seconds 
over the best modern determina- 









* Those commencing, ‘ En Toledo estaba Alfonso,’ ‘ Por la muerte que le dieron, 
en Zamora al rey don Sancho,’ ‘ En santa Gadea de Burgos,’and others. 
* «The least that one may say of him in the way of praise,’ writes an old summarist, 


‘ is that, before or since, Spain has never hada better king.’ (Cepeda, Resumpta Historial 
de Espaiia, Madrid, 1654, p. 92.) 
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tions. Not so great, however, were 
the results attained by the King and 
his sages in other branches of their 
astronomical investigations, upon 
which we may not enlarge. Nor 
did they contribute any great num- 
ber of original observations upon 
the heavens. Tycho Brahe, the 
celebrated astronomer of three hun- 
dred years later, down to whose 
time the Alfonsine Tables continued 
in use, states that 400,000 ducats 
had been dispensed by Alfonso the 
Wise upon them, but laments that 
a portion of the sum had not rather 
been employed in actual observa- 
tion of the heavens, in order to hand 
down data for posterity. The names 
of Aben Ragel and of Rabbis Isaac, 
Hassan and Ben Said, and Moses 
Careathearim have come down to 
us as the chief of Alfonso’s co- 
labourers. Whatever may be the 
actual scientific benefits effected for 
the world by the promulgation of 
these tables, they were certainly, 
for that obscure age, a vast labour, 
and reflect the greatest credit upon 
the Spanish monarch as compared 
with his contemporaries.® 
A remarkable and, at first sight, 
audacious saying kas been ascribed 
to Alfonso in connection with his 
astronomical studies—which gave 
rise in those superstitious times, as 
also later, to some extraordinary as- 
persions upon him. He is reported 
to have said that, ‘had he been 
resent at the Creation, he could 
ave given God good advice as to 
the movements of the heavenly 
bodies.’ This remark, we venture 
to submit, should only serve to in- 
crease our respect for the intellect 
of the man, for, be it observed, it 
was of the Ptolemaic system of as- 
tronomy (in which the earth is the 
centre of the universe, &c.) that he 
spoke. Alfonso felt the insuffi- 
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ciencies and absurdities of that 
system, although he was not able to 
divine a truer elucidation of solar, 
planetary, and stellar relations. 

The first few years of Alfonso’s 
reign were probably his happiest. 
During them the wedding took 
place in Spain of Prince Edward 
of England (the great ‘ Long. 
shanks’) with Alfonso’s half-sister 
the Princess Eleanor—that Eleanor 
of Castile who, in Palestine, sucked 
the poison from her lord’s wound 
—at whose death the great Plan- 
tagenet attested his grief by the 
erection of our Eleanor Crosses, 
Had the first offspring of this mar- 
riage lived to man’s estate, we 
should have had, by-the-bye, a King 
Alfonso in our English annals, for 
the boy (who lived but to his twelfth 
year) was so named, after his uncle 
the Rey Sabio. 

Prince Edward, on his arrival, re- 
ceived knighthood from the hand of 
King Alfonso. 

The long wars of the preceding 
reign had impoverished the Spanish 
Treasury,and though not manifested 
openly for a time, the germs of dis- 
content existed throughout Alfonso’s 
kingdom, and were gradually ma- 
turing. Yet for about fifteen years 
Castile and Leon enjoyed under his 
rule internal peace, whilst some 
wars, not specially noteworthy, 
with Alhamar, the Moorish King of 
Granada, were brought to satisfac- 
tory conclusions. 

An ambitious project of great mag- 
nitude, however, interrupted Al- 
fonso’s rule and his studies, and 
diverted him from that constant su- 
pervision of the turbulent nobles of 
Castile which events proved to be 
necessary. In 1256 the throne of the 
German Empire became vacant. 
That long interregnum ensued which 
was only terminated in 1273 by Ru- 


* A full account of the Alfonsine Tables may be seen in Delambre, Histzire de 


V Astronomie du Moyen-Age, p. 248. 
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dolph of Hapsburgh. Alfonso, whose 
renown for letters and science had 
spread through Europe, was pro- 
posed by some of the electors as 
the prince best fitted to fill the 
throne of the Empire. Among the 
competitors was Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, brother of our Henry III., 
and best known as titular ‘ King 
of the Romans.’ Great complica- 
tions arose among the electors, and 
both Richard and Alfonso claimed 
to have been duly chosen. Neither 
in the long-run obtained any sub- 
stantial fulfilment of their hopes. 
To that most colourless of the 
Plantagenets in character, Richard 
of Cornwall (father, however, of 
Henry d’Almaine, whom Dante 
celebrates), this ill success caused 
no real harm, much as it may have 
chagrined his vanity ; but Alfonso’s 
ambition to make his asserted valid 
election a substantial fact exercised 
a most unfortunate influence on his 
fortunes. For years he wasted 
time, political influence, and, still 
worse, his treasure, in fruitless 
scheming to become an anticipatory 
Charles V. 

As we have said, Fernando had not 
left to his son well-provided coffers. 
In the sams Alfonso expended in 
the prosecution of his mathematical 
and other studies he must com- 
mand our sympathies, but it would 
seem that, as a rule, he was too 
lavish. For example (1265), Maria, 
wife of the unfortunate Baldwin II., 
Emperor of Constantinople, arrived 
in Spain imploring (on her way to 
other Courts) the assistance of Al- 
fonso to accomplish the deliverance 
of her husband, who was detained 
m captivity by the Soldan of Egypt. 
Alfonso at once bestéwed on the 
distressed Empress thirty thousand 
marks of silver, the total sum re- 
quired. This liberality of Hl Rey 


* Mariana, Historia de Espaia, Garibay, Compendio Historial. 
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Sabio was very ill-relished by his 
subjects. 

The Spanish King had now 
(1271) to face extensive open dis- 
affection and revolt. He had re- 
conquered Murcia, into which the 
Moors had madean incursion. But 
civil discord, which had long been 
growing to a head, from the ar- 
rogance of the nobles and the dis- 
content, through distress, of many 
of the common people, at length 
broke out. The haughty nobles 
had the pretension to set forth, 
amongst other things, as justifying 
their disobedience and outrecuwidance, 
that their military service was too 
long-continued, their contributions 
too heavy ; that they could not sub- 
mit to be judged by the supreme 
courts of Castile ; and, finally, that 
their privileges had been sacrificed 
to please the people. These allega- 
tions of the nobles, regarded in 
clearer light as to the times than we 
possess, would perhaps increase 
rather than diminish our respect 
for the King. It is true that we 
find the chroniclers and historians 
as unanimous in cavilling at Al- 
fonso’s fitness for rule as they 
are in extolling his learning. Gran 
vey en lo especulativo, en la prac- 
tica faltd mucho, says one old 
chronicler sententiously. ‘ Whilst 
he was busied about the heavens 
he neglected both the earth and 
his own interests as king,’ says 
Mariana in more caustic style, and 
the sentiment has from time to time 
been re-echoed by others. But we 
shall be able to show farther on 
sufficient proof of his capabilities 
(thwarted though they were) and 
of his noble efforts for the instruction 
of his people. The Arabic chro- 
niclers judge him fairly : 

‘Alfonso ben FerJeland'( Alfonso thesonof 
Ferdinan 1), say they, ‘wasa manof greatest 
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discretion and understanding, a.great philo- 
sopher, astrologer,and mathematician also, 
and he caused to be made the tables from 
him called Alfonsine. He was a man of 
humane and frank disposition ; he treated 
everybody well, and delighted always in the 
society of the learned, whether Moors, Jews, 
Christians; yet was his reign one of evil 
fortune by reason of his sons and his 
brothers, who stirred up civil strife, and 
left him not an hour of repose.’* 


The first serious domestic con- 
test of Alfonso’s reign was in about 
two years arrested—partly by force 
of arms, partly by negotiation. In 
the same year, however, a fresh 
anxiety involved him. The long 
interregnum in Germany came to 
an end (1273), Rudolph of Haps- 
burg being elected. Alfonso was 
mortified to descry in him a com- 
petitor possessed of power, firmly 
seated in the theatre of action, and 
bidding fair to maintain his position. 
The dazzling vision of that imperial 
crown still disturbed and impaired 
the philosophy of Hl Rey Sabio. 
He felt all the more anxious to settle 
his domestic affairs in order to de- 
vote his whole attention to promot- 
ing his pretensions abroad, and 
accordingly convoked the Cortes in 
Avila with conciliatory propositions. 

At the same time he negotiated 
privately with many of the grandes, 
and they seemed well disposed for 
peace. His queen and the Arch- 
bishop of Toledo journeyed to To- 
ledo, seeking to bring to reason 
other great nobles,and with apparent 
success. The new King of Granada, 
Mohammed, whose father, Alhamar, 
had secretly favoured the rebellious 
Christian barons, paid a deferential 
visit to the King of Castile, and at 
length Alfonso felt sanguine that 
quiet would prevail in his domi- 
nions. He ventured, therefore, to 


5 Conde, Dominacion de los Arabes en Espaiia. 
Xl. p. 574. : ae 
* Anyone who, for a year or two past, has felt solicitude as to the Pope’s opinion on 
the question, would have done well to remember a correspondence between the Pope and 
the ex-Queen in 1870. We can only extract here from the letter of Isabella Il.—a 
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quit Spain for France, in order to 
have an interview with the Pope 
(Gregory X.), who was then at 
Lyons. From him the Spanish 
monarch hoped to receive support 
in his claim to have been duly elected 
for, and entitled to, the throne of 
the Empire. But Alfonso was 
doomed to disappointment in that 
cherished ambition. The Pontiff 
eventually decided in favour of 
Rudolph of Hapsburg. 

The opportunity has again pre- 
sented itself in these our days for 
the Sovereign Pontiff (‘ prisoner of 
the Vatican’ though he be) to 
parade the old Papal attribute of 
pronouncing in a tone of authority 
upon the rights and merits of rival 
claimants to thrones, but he has 
exhibited a curious unwillingness 
or hesitation to exercise it. In 
the utterances of the infallible Pio 
Nono there has been a singular 
wavering as to which is indeed 
the worthier champion of the 
Church and the more legitimate 
ruler of Spain, Alfonso XII. or 
Carlos VII. Buta short time ago 
the latter received the Pope’s bless- 
ing and encouragement in his at- 
tempt to subjugate—for himself— 
Catholic Spain. The arrival of the 
Papal nuncio at Madrid, however, 
must, we suppose, be taken as an- 
nouncing the Pope’s final resolve to 
support Alfonso XIT.® 

Whilst Alfonso X. was absent on 
his unsuccessful errand in France, 
the Miramolin of Morocco, Jacob 
Aben Yussuf, deemed the time pro- 
pitious for the organisation of one 
of the oft-repeated attempts of his 
race to recover lost ground for 
the Crescent in Spain (1275). 
He crossed over from Barbary to 
Andalusia with a most powerful 


(Paris, 1840.) Parte IV. chap. 
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army (some old chronicles state 
that the cavalry alone of this force 
numbered 20,000). 

The Moors gained several minor 
battles at the outset, and just at 
this crisis Prince Fernando, King 
Alfonso’s eldest son, and the ap- 
pointed Regent of the kingdom 
during his father’sabsencein France, 
died, at the very time that he was 
advancing with the whole Spanish 
force to repel the invaders. This 
unhappy loss at so fateful a mo- 
ment exercised no visible influence 
on the fortunes of Moors or Chris- 
tians ; but from it originated dis- 
asters for Alfonso, which were 
to far surpass the troubles already 
chequering his life. For Don 
Sancho, the King’s second son, 
taking the command on the death 
of Fernando, fought the Moors in 
several pitched battles with such 
success that Aben Yussuf was fain 
to conclude a truce for two years 
and return with the whole of his 
army to Africa. These happy re- 
sults secured for Sancho a vast 
popularity with both the nobles and 
the people, and he resolved from 
that time forth to gain for himself 
the succession to the crown, regard- 
less of the infant sons of his elder 
brother. 

Very soon after the return of 
his father to Toledo, he boldly 
advanced a claim, that he himself 
should be declared successor to 
the throne, to the exclusion of 
his nephew. Seconded by many 
powerful nobles, his associates, he 
procured the assemblage of the 
Cortes to settle the question, and 
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that body, in consideration of the 
services so recently rendered b 
Sancho in the defeat of the Moorish 
host, and influenced also by the 
wish to avoid the dangers of a long 
minority, gave as its decision that 
Sancho should succeed his father. 
King Alfonso declared the pro- 
ceedings null; but Sancho was now 
so powerful that nor fear nor reve- 
rence deterred him from presently 
plunging the country into a civil 
war, in which he was attacking his 
father for the purpose of disposses- 
sing his infant nephew. 

The accounts of the transactions 
in this unnatural contest that have 
come down to us are none of the 
clearest. Several attempts at ad- 
justment were made; what in the 
tale of modern Spanish discord 
would be called convenios were pro- 
posed, and some chroniclers recount 
that Alfonso was prepared to have. 
made many concessions. One con- 
siderable error of government he 
certainly had committed, which had 
greatly contributed to the impo- 
verishment and discontent of the 
country. With a vain hope of 
remedying the state of his finances, 
he had had recourse to a measure 
frequently resorted to by embar- 
rassed monarchs in the Middle Ages, 
and always with disastrous effects— 
of lowering the intrinsic value of 
the coinage. 

On the other hand, Don Sancho, 
who showed from the outset much 
aptitude for the exercise of power, 
quickly gained the estimation, if 
not the affection, of the country, In 
the struggle which ensued, though, 


curious and rather favourable specimen of composition—the following, wherein she 
refers to the Pope’s affirmation of her rights: 


‘Paris : Feb. 20, 1870. 


‘ Most blessed Father,—My son the Prince of Asturias goes to Rome to receive the 
Sacrament of the Eucharist at the august hands of his venerated Father and Protector. 
The Prince travels under the title of Marquess of Covadonga 
Not a little comfort was it for me, most blessed Father and Protector, when I received 
your first letter, so sweet and compassionate, in which your Holiness manifested to me 
that you directed your prayers to the Most High for my health, and for God to restore me 


to the throne which belongs to me of right.’ 
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marked for two or three years by no 
great or decisive battle, King Al- 
fonso gradually became weaker in 
position and resources. Notwith- 
standing a victory which he gained 
over the troublesome Moors of 
Granada, he was regarded every day 
with less and less sympathy by the 
greater part of his people. In 1282 
he summoned the Cortes to Toledo 
in the vain hope of bringing his 
son to obedience pacifically and by 
legal arguments. The grasping 
Sancho secretly resolved to attain 
through this event the one step yet 
wanting to the complete fulfilment 
of his ambitious desires. Disregard- 
ing the Cortes of Toledo, he called 
a Cortes at Valladolid, which was 
more numerously attended than that 
convoked by his father. There 
Sancho’s schemes at length reached 
their full development. The many 
associates whom his power and 
craft had got together for the 
furtherance of his designs voted 
that he should at once assume the 
crown. After the usual manner of 
usurpers, he at first made a show of 
‘refusing to accept it; but, to com- 
plete the unnatural aspect of these 
proceedings, Sancho’s uncle, Don 
Felipe, younger brother of King 
Alfonso, pressed it upon his nephew, 
and Alfonso was declared deposed 
and Sancho ruler of the land in bis 
stead. 

Abandoned by the nobility, Alfonso 
found himself reduced in territorial 
possessions to little more than the 
region around Seville. That city 
(wrested from the Moors by his 
great father, to which result he 
himself, then prince, had largely 
contributed) had ever remained 
faithful to him. In a fit of despair 
he adopted a step, rare, though not 

.entirely without precedent in the 
_annals of his predecessors—no other 
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than that of seeking assistance from 
the chiefrepresentative of the heredi- 
tary enemies of the Spaniards. From 
Seville he wrote a letter to one of 
the few nobles he had found faith- 
ful—Alonso Perez de Guzman, who 
was then in Morocco at the Court 
of the Miramolin. Guzman (ofthe 
great family of that name allied to 
the blood royal) had passed over to 
Africa some years before,’ and en- 
gaged himself, with several other 
knights and followers, to serve under 
Jacob Aben Yussuf, the sovereign of 
Morocco, against some hostile or 
rebellious chiefs, the Spaniards sti- 
pulating that they should never be 
brought in arms against Christians, 
To him, then, Alfonso described in 
affecting words the terrible position 
to which his unnatural son had 
driven him, and he authorised Guz- 
man, in plain terms, to request the 
aid of the Miramolin.® 

This singular document of Spa- 
nish history has been preserved, and 
runs as follows, conveying to us a 
picture lamentable indeed of Al- 
fonso’s plight: 

To Don Alonso Perez de Guzman. 

Cousin (Mi Primo),—My affliction is 
great, because it has fallen from such a 
height that jt will be seen afar; and as it 
has fallen on me, who have been the friend 
of all the world, so in all the world will 
men know this, my misfortune, and its 
sharpness, which I suffer unjustly from my 
son, assisted by his friends, and by my 
prelates, who, instead of setting peace 
between us, have put mischief; not under 
secret pretences or covertly, but with bold 
openness, And thus I find no protection 
in mine own land, neither defender nor 
champion; and yet have I not deserved it 
at their hands, unless it were for the good 
I have done them. And now, since in 
mine own land they deceive who should 
have served and assisted me, needful is it 
that I should seek abroad those who will 
care for me; and since they of Castile have 
been false to me, none can think it ill that 
I ask help among those of Beni Merin. 





7 Ortiz de Zuiiga, Anales de Sevilla. 


* We retain the old-fashioned spelling of this word; properly it is Amir Almumenin 


(Commander of the Faithful). 
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For if my sons are mine enemies, it will 
not then be wrong that I take mine enemies 
to be my sons ; enemies according to the 
law, but not of free choice. And such is 
the good King Aben Yussuf ; for I love 
and value him much; and he will not 
despise or fail me; for we are at truce. I 
know also how much you are his, and how 
much he will do through your good counsel. 
Therefore look not at the things past, but 
at the things present. Consider of what 
lineage you are, and tbat at some time 
hereafter I may do you good, and if I doit 
not, that your own good deed shall be its 
own good reward. Therefore, my cousin 
Alonso Perez de Guzman, do so much for 
me with the right worthy King, your friend, 
that on pledge of the most precious crown 
that I have, and the jewels thereof (que 
sobre la mia corona mas averada que yo he 
y piedras ricas que ende son) he should lend 
me so much as he may hold to be just. 
And if you can obtain the promise of his 
aid, pray that it may not be hindered of 
coming quickly. 

And so may God's grace be with you. 
Done in Seville, my only loyal city, in the 
thirtieth year of my reign. 


The King (Yo el Rey). 


The result of this application was 
such as to bear out the hopes of 
Alfonso. Jacob Aben Yussuf was 


deeply affected by the representa- 
tion of his wrongs, and exhibited 


some of the best traits of the 
Moorish character in responding 
to the appeal of the Spanish Chris- 
tan king. He immediately de- 
spatched Guzman with a large sum 
of money to Alfonso at Seville, and 
prepared to aid him with a large 
army, strong and well equipped as 
that with which he had some years 
before invaded Castile. Soon after 
the landing of this force at Algeci- 
ras, the two kings met, at a place 
called Zara; and we find the Mira- 
molin deporting himself in the in- 
terview like a true Moorish gentle- 
man. As Aben Yussuf entered, 
Alfonso rose from his seat and 
offered it to him; but the Miramolin, 
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with courteous and respectful ges- 
ture, said, ‘ Sit thou there, King 
Alfonso, who art king by thy birth- 
right; Iam but one risen through 
events and my valour. I treat 
you thus,’ he added, ‘ though some- 
time my foe, because you have been 
wronged and injured. We have 
now @ common cause to avenge— 
the outrage of a monarch by his 
subject, of a father by his son. I 
come to aid you to punish him who 
has derived all from you, and would 
now take all from you!’ 

The succour of the Moor effected 
for a time considerable things for 
Alfonso; yet the circumstance of a 
Christian king availing himself of 
Moorish aid could not, on the other 
hand, but draw upon him obloquy. 
He appears also to have enter- 
tained some unworthy suspicions 
of the eventual good faith of 
the Miramolin towards him. A 
coldness arose between them, and 
Aben Yussuf, wounded by such 
suspicions, recrossed the Straits, 
without, however, abandoning his 
high-minded course of action; for 
he actually left with the Spanish 
monarch a thousand chosen horse- 
men to serve under him, requesting 
to be permitted to keep them in his 
own pay.!° 

Alfonso was. now (1283) over 
sixty years of age ; so many reverses 
and chagrins had worn him down. 
It is impossible to conjecture 
whether or not, with time, he 
would have regained full posses- 
sion of his kingdom. He had, it is 
certain, recovered ground against 
Sancho. The awful arm of the 
Church, moreover, was at last 
stretched forth on the side of Al. 
fonso, Pope Martin V. excommuni- 
cating the son who had rebelled 
against his father. It is said that 


* Ticknor, in his History of Spanish Literature, affirms from his careful investigations 
the thorough authenticity of this interesting relic of King Alfonso. 
“ Mariana, Historio de Espaiia, Garibay, Compendwo, Conde, Dominacion de los 


Arabes, &c. 
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the King was ready to have ac- 

corded easy terms of reconciliation 
to Sancho, short of changing the 
order of succession; and an inter- 

view was planned, but did not take 
lace. 

Alfonso’s days were rapidly draw- 
ing toaclose. He returned to Se- 
ville, and, beaten down by so many 
misfortunes, died there on the 21st of 
April, 1284. By his will he solemnly 
decreed for his heir the Infante 
Don Alfonso, his grandson; in case 
of his death, his younger brother, 
Don Fernando; and in the event of 
the default of both of them he left 
the kingdom to the King of France, 
thus entirely disinheriting Don San- 
cho. Fruitless, however, were the 
efforts of the young princes (known 
in history as the Princes de la 
Cerda) to obtain their rights ; the 
usurper Sancho continued in pos- 
session of the throne, and his heirs 
after him; his grandson being the 
eleventh Alfonso (1312-1350). 

We have indicated, at the com- 
mencement of this sketch, by our 
details of his studies in astronomy 
and his encouragement of astro- 
nomers, the main grounds upon 
which his subjects and contempo- 
rary Europe bestowed upon Alfonso 
X. the title of Hl Sabio (the Wise). 
Those pursuits and associations of 
the kingly investigator were calcu- 
lated to amaze, if not awe, that age 
of intellectual twilight. Astronomy 
was then inseparably connected in 
men’s minds with the two pseudo- 
sciences of astrology and alchemy. 
lt was indeed bruited about among 
the ignorant that Alfonso was a 
seeker of the philosopher's stone; 
at times it was said that he had dis- 
covered the grand secret, and could 
make gold. 

But astronomy was far from 
being the only branch of learning 
to which Alfonso devoted himself. 
‘It is indeed astonishing,’ says the 
Spanish historian Mariana, ‘ that a 
king who had been bred up in war 
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and exercised in arms from his early 
youth should be acquainted with 
astronomy, philosophy, alchemy, 
jurisprudence, and history to a de- 
gree scarcely attained by men en- 
joying a life of leisure, or having 
no other occupation than study.’ 
Such particulars as can be gleaned 
of these studies and acquirements of 
Alfonso are, though all too scanty, 
yet sufficient to permit us to affirm 
him in truth no unworthy recipient 
of his proud title. They shadow 
forth to us the lineaments of a truly 
great man, if not of a king in all 
respects fitted for his position. Such 
historians and biographers as have 
(one repeating the other) incon. 
siderately accused him of neglect- 
ing the welfare of his subjects on 
earth for the gratification of his 
passion for studying the heavens, 
have not sufficiently reflected on 
the eminently practical and bene- 
ficial labour he carried out in the 
construction of the code of laws 
denominated Las Siete Partidas. 
The barbaric laws of the Visigoths, 
till then the only rules of justice in 
Spain, were largely remodelled and 
amended by this undertaking, in 
which Alfonso was assisted by the 
most learned jurists he could gather 
together, but which bears above all 
things the impress of his own mind. 
Not only is it a collection of statutes 
and ordinances on legal points, but, 
in the fashion of olden times, a vast 
number of moral and philosophical 
maxims and remarks are inters- 
persed. 

Here, for example, is King Al- 
fonso’s definition of ‘what mean- 
eth a tyrant, and how he useth his 
power in a kingdom when he hath 
obtained it.’ We read: 

A tyrant doth signify a cruel lord who, 
by force, or by craft, or by treachery, 
hath obtained power over any realm 
or country; and such men be of such 
nature that, when once they have grown 
strong in the land, they love rather to work 
to their own profit, though it be in harm 
of the land, than the common profit of all, 
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for they always live in an ill fear of losing 
jt. And that they may be able to fulfil 
this their purpose unencumbered, the wise 
of old have said that they use their power 
against the people in three manners. The 
first is, that they strive that those under their 
mastery be ever ignorant and timorous, be- 
cause, when they be such, they may not be 
bold to rise against them, nor to resist 
their wills ; and the second is, that they 
live not kindly and united among them- 
selves, for while they live in disagreement 
they shall not dare to make any discourse 
against their lord, for fear faith and secresy 
should not be kept amongst themselves ; 
and the third way is, that they strive to 
make them poor, and to put them upon 
great undertakings, which they can never 
finish, whereby they may have so much 
harm that it may never come into their 
hearts to devise anything against their 
ruler. And above all this have tyrants 
ever striven to make spoil of the strong 
and to destroy the wise ; and have forbidden 
fellowship and assemblies of men in their 
land, and striven always to know what inen 
said or did; and do trust their counsel and 
the guard of their person ratherto foreigners 
who will serve at their will than to them 
of the land, who serve from oppression. 
And, moreover, we say that though any 
man may have gained mastery of a king- 
dom by any of the lawful means whereof 
we have spoken in the laws going before 
this, yet if he use his powers ill, in the ways 
whereof we speak in this law, him may the 
people still call tyrant ; for he turneth his 
mastery, which was rightful, into wrongful, 
ge"! 

Some of the foregoing lines, which 
we have italicised, must be consi- 
dered as truly remarkable, regarded 
as the utterances—with a view to 
the widest publicity then possible 
—of a born ruler of men in the 
thirteenth century. The maxim 
‘Qui nescit dissimulare nescit reg- 
nare’ was—at least as regards his 
people—evidently not one of King 
Alfonso’s. The diction and style 
of the remarks may seem quaintly 
formal, but it may fairly be said 
that this and many other passages 
and aphorisms of the Partidas com- 
bine real perception of the prin- 
ciples of good government with a 
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simple candour which enlists our 
sympathies, and do honour both to 
the head and heart of Alfonso. 

In some places there are odd little 
precepts given, such as ‘how the 
governesses of kings’ daugh- 
ters should train their charges.’ 
‘They are to endeavour, as much 
as may be, that the king’s daugh- 
ters be moderate, and seemly in 
eating and drinking, and also in 
their carriage and dress, and of 
good manners in all things, and 
especially that they be not given 
to anger,’ &c. 

The following law shows us the 
undaunted resolve of Alfonso to 
deal fairly and tolerantly with his 
Jewish and Moorish subjects, and 
to afford protection to those from 
abroad travelling in his domi- 
nions : 


Partida I. Ley CXIX. 


In what manner it behoveth Jews and 
Moors to act when they shall meet them 
that carry the Corpus Christi. 


it befalleth at times that Jews and Moors 
do meet those that bear the Corpus Christi 
when it passeth for the relief of such as be 
at point of death, according as the foregoing 
law showeth; we therefore say that such 
one of them or such other that. knoweth 
not our faith or holdeth it not, when they 
do meet the Corpus Christi they shall do 
well if they do bow down with reverence 
even as the Christians do, for in it lieth 
the truth and not otherwise ; but if they 
will not so to do wedo enjoin that they turn 
aside from the street so that the priest 
passeth freely on his way. And whoso doeth 
not thus, when that it be proved upon him, 
the judge of that place where it hath be- 
fallen shall cast into prison, and he shall 
lie there three days; and if a second time 
he doeth not as is here ordered, we enjoin 
that the penalty be doubled, so that he lie 
there six days ; and if by this penalty he 
mendeth not his ways, we do enjoin that he 
be seized and brought before the King,who, 
as he understandeth it, will advise himself 
of the penalty that such act deserveth. But 
if the King shall be so far off that this 
cannot be done, he that so offendeth shall 


" Partida II, Ley X. 
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be fast held until the King understandeth 
thereof, for it is the King that shall order 
the penalty. And thus do we decree for 
two reasons: firstly, for that it shall not so 
be that Jews and Moors can say that one 
doeth harm unto them unjustly in our 
dominions ; secondly, for that the judges 
and others to whom it belongeth to do 
justice upon them be not moved to do harm 
unto them in their bodies by reason of the 
ill-will that they bear unto them. More- 
over, the aforesaid penalties shall not belong 
save only to such Jews and Moors as are 
dwellers of custom in places of our 
dominions ; for as to those that be strangers 
come from other parts, and knowing not 
hereof, we hold it not well that these penal- 
ties apply unto them, unless it be such of 
them as do know hereof and act in despite 
hereof of ill-will.'* 


The spirit animating this Spanish 
law of 600 years ago may well be 
studied by the young king who now 
inherits the name and throne of 
Alfonso X.'% 

With justifiable pride the Wise 
King took care to secure the re- 
membrance of his name as con- 
nected with the production of this 
voluminous code of laws, for of the 
seven Partidas, or divisions, each 
one begins with a letter of his name, 
so that the whole seven form the 
acrostic ‘ Alfonso ;’ as thus: 


Partida 1. Al servicio, &c. 

. La fé catolica, &c. 

. F izo nuestro Seftor, &c. 

. Onras sefaladas, &c. 

. Nascen entre, &c. 

. Sesudamente, &c. 

. Olvidanza y atrevimiento, &c. 


This code, as will be perceived, 
is in Spanish. The laws of the 
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Visigoths had been in Latin. To’ 


Alfonso belongs the high honour of 
first establishing the Castilian lan- 


Alfonso the Wise. 


* The reader may like a specimen of the antique Spanish of the Partidas. We give 
the first few lines of the above :—‘ Acaesce & las vegadas que los judios et los moros se 


guage (in exact phraseology a 
Spaniard will speak of ‘ La Lengua 
Castellaiia,’ not ‘ Espafiola’) as the 
official speech of the Court as well 
as of the people, and thus giving 
firm foundation to the most stately 
of modern tongues. 

In all things we find Alfonso in 
advance of his age. He was, in 
truth, possessed with an insatiable 
thirst for knowledge of all kinds; 
and, what is more, with a zeal for 
its diffusion ; 

Gladly would he learn, and gladly teach. 


Not only were the Partidas com. 
posed in Castilian, but he caused 
also the Bible to be translated from 
the Latin—this, be it observed, a 
century before the same was done 
in England by Wycliffe, under 
Edward III.—and he himself wrote 
a Chronicle of Spain from the 
earliest times down to the reign of 
his father. Though in its compila- 
tion he had assistance by subor- 
dinates, the bulk of the Chronica 
General de Espaiia is evidently 
traceable to the King’s own hand. 
It has been commended by eminent 
Castilian critics as about the first 
specimen of good Spanish prose, 
and some passages are of real spirit 
and dignified eloquence—as those 
where Alfonso dilates on the plen- 
tiful natural gifts and charms of 
his country ; or describes the woes 
of Spain at the time of the Moor- 
ish conquest, and its reviving glo- 
ries under the leadership of the 
Cid ; or, later on, where he treats 
of the monarchs his immediate pre- 
decessors; the virtues of Queen 


encuentran con el cuerpo de nuestro Seiior quando lo lievan para comulgar 4 algunt 
enfermo segunt dice la ley ante desta ; et por ende decimos que qualquier dellos 0 otro que 
non fuere de nuestra ley o non la creyere, que se encontrare con el Corpus Christi que 
fara bien humillar,’ &., &c. Las Siete Partidas (Paris, 1843—a good edition). 

* The recent arbitrary suppression of newspapers in Madrid—Protestant and others 
(even the popular Correspondencia)—are tokens of reaction which are hardly balanced 
by various graceful acts of a minor character—such as the attendance at the Cervantes 


anniversary, in which the young King has shown himself in an amiable light. 
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Berengaria, his father’s mother, 
&e. 

Alfonso also wrote some poetry, 
which has partly come down to us 
—the Cantiguos de Nuestra Seiiora‘* 
(Chants in Honour of the Virgin) in 
the dialect of Galicia (in which 
part of Spain he had been born), 
and in Castilian the Libro del 
Tesoro (Book of the Treasure), in 
which he discourses in verse of the 
supposed secrets of alchemy; and, 
lastly, Las Querellas (The Com- 
plaints), in which he mourns his 
hapless fate, and accuses the in- 
gratitude of his son Sancho. A 
large historical work on the Cru- 
sades, La Gran Conquista de Ulira- 
mar (The Great Conquest beyond Sea), 
has also been attributed to Alfonso, 
but without satisfactory evidence. 
What remains of his poetry is to 
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be found in the Coleccion de Poesias 
Castellanas anteriores al Siglo XV., 
by Sanchez. 

Patron, as well as devotee, of 
learning, the Wise King greatly 
befriended and augmented the Uni- 
versity of Salamanca, which then 
only counted half a century from 
its first establishment. He also 
first introduced the manufacture 
of paper into Spain. 

The body of Alfonso X.—the 
victim of so much injustice and so 
many chagrins—lies buried in 
Seville, his favourite city. 

‘His sepulchre,’ says Mariana, 
‘is not very rich, nor was it necessary 
that it should be so, for his life, 
notwithstanding his errors, and the 
calamities that happened to him, 
renders his name and memory 
eternal.’ J.C. 


4 A manuscript of these Cantiguos, with a musical notation, is preserved in the 


library of the Escurial. 
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T is reported that when Voltaire 
first visited the ruins of the 
Coliseum, he was observed to make 
a profound obeisance before the 
great head of Jupiter, and being 
questioned as to his reason for this 
strange act of devotion by the scan- 
dalised ecclesiastics who accom- 
panied him, is said to have re- 
plied, ‘I pay my court to him now 
in the day of his adversity, in the 
hope that be will remember me 
when his turn comes round again.’ 

This story, whether true or false, 
has at any rate the merit of express- 
ing with considerable neatness the 
relation of the great modern here- 
siarch to the ancient faith ; and, put 
into the mouth of Voltaire, the 
words represent something more 
than the sneerofacynic. For years 
past the Encyclopedists and their 
allies, both in France and England, 
had delighted to extol the beauty 
and even the rationality of the 
Greek mythology, and to draw 
spiteful contrasts between the mild 
and cultured Platonism of Julian 
and the bigotry and barbarism of 
the early Church. Our own Hume, 
to whom is to be attributed so much 
that we are apt to consider essen- 
tially French in the pre-revolution 
controversies, went even further in 
this view. He tells us in one of his 
essays that the Olympian system 
was too supremely beautiful, and 
too well adapted for the needs of 
man to have ever finally perished ; 
and gives his opinion that even in 
these degenerate days it must still 
prevail in some part of the world. 
Hostile critics were severe upon 
Hume for this passage, and de- 
manded the latitude and longitude 
of the favoured land ; but we think 
after all that the philosopher was 
right in doubting the fact that the 
‘outworn creed’ was ever at any 
period extinct. The old Paganism 
was never exploded, never overcome 
and slain in single combat by Chris- 
































































































































































































































THE SURVIVAL OF PAGANISM. 








tianity, as often assumed by writers 
upon the subject, but in the general 
wreck of faiths and systems which 
characterised the last days of the 
Roman empire the new theology 
became triumphant under the un- 
erring law which decrees survival 
to the strongest. The earlier faith, 
like the less favoured races in the 
battle for life, retired into the back- 
ground to await under altered con- 
ditions new developments and find 
new alliances. We learnfrom several 
of the medieval lives—those of Odo 
and Honorius, for example—and 
from legends like that of Aleuin, who 
was soundly thrashed by twelve 
demons for preferring Virgil to the 
Psalms, how the old cult and its lite. 
rature became thedeadly temptation 
of the monks in their solitary clois- 
ters. Throughout the middle ages 
we meet with the most earnest ser- 
mons against idolatry; and indig- 
nant diatribes, like those of Eligius 
and Peter of Blois, show how much 
even of the ancient ritual still lin. 
gered in the popular observances 
which it was their object to destroy. 
In the darkest of the dark ages, the 
student of medisvalism who pene- 
trates beneath the crust of that sin- 
gular literature of myth and legend 
which had gathered round the 
Christian story will find sufficient 
evidence that the divine fire of 
Hellas, although hidden and dim, 
was still alight, ready when the 
hour arrived to leap out, as leap 
out it did in that wonderful fifteenth 
century, to fill the world with a 
flood of light and beauty. From 
the Renaissance downwards the old 
creed has never been without hiero- 
phants or disciples. 

The fall of the Eastern empire 
gave a great impetus to the study 
of Greek literature in Western Eu- 
rope. The old cult, in the form of 
the neo-Platonic philosophy, its 
latest development, was brought 
into Italy from the shores of the 
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Bosphorus by the learned Greeks 
who sought shelter from the bar- 
barians under the mild sway of 
Cosmo de’ Medici. It was at Flo- 
rence that: we find the ancient learn- 
ing first brought face to face with 
the ideas of modern civilisation; and 
here amongst the distinguished 
scholars whom Cosmo gathered 
around him arose the first Aca- 
demia Platonica of the revival. Of 
this institution, founded for the 
purpose of encouraging the study 
of Plato, the famous Gemisthus was 
for many years the great luminary. 
Only a few fragmentary remains of 
his works have come down to us, 
and we are indebted almost entirely 
to his enemies for what we know of 
his opinions ; but it is evident that 
he was one of those enthusiasts 
who, like the Alexandrian eclectics, 
dreamed of a universal religion 
which should harmonise in one phi- 
losophical worship the varying re- 
ligious instincts of all mankind. Ac- 
cording to George of Trebizond, he 
entertained most of Plato’s opinions 
concerning the nature of the gods 
and the necessity of sacrifice. 

‘Thave heard him myself,’ said 
George, ‘ when we were together at 
Florence, say that in a few years 
all men would embrace with one 
consent a single and simple religion. 
And when I asked him if it would 
be the religion of Jesus Christ or 
that of Mahomet, he answered: 
“Neither one nor the other; but a 
third, which will not greatly differ 
from Paganism.” ‘ The miserable 
viper!’ adds George of Trebi- 
zond., 

The principal work of Gemisthus 
was a treatise On Law, burnt after 
his death by Scolarius, the Patriarch 
of Constantinople, who reports that 
it taught a plurality of gods, some 
eternal and others of late develop- 
ment, under the presidency of a 
supreme being whom he called 
Zeus. 

Ficinus, the next principal of 
Cosmo’s academy, was a worthy 
successor of Gemisthus. Heis said 
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to have cherished an almost idola- 
trous veneration for Plato, whose 
bust he kept in his chamber with a 
lamp burning constantly before it. 
In his writings we find that strange 
mixture of things, Pagan and Chris- 
tian, which is so characteristic of 
this period of the Renaissance. In 
his treatise upon the Evidences, he 
finds it necessary to quote the tes- 
timony of the Sibyls and to cite 
the opinion of Porphyry, that the 
gods had declared Christ to be im- 
mortal! Although a priest, and 
holding valuable preferment, he pro- 
posed that preachers should expound 
the Pharmenides and the Philebus 
alternately with the Epistles and 
the Apocrypha in the churches. It 
is the opinion of some of the best 
Italian critics that Ficinus assisted 
Pulci in the theological and meta- 
physical part of that very remark- 
able poem the Morgante, and that 
the bold arguments against Chris- 
tianity which are put into the 
mouth of the fiend Aztaroth are 
especially his. Pulci’s conception 
of the Deity is essentially pantheis- 
tic, and in more than one place he 
ventures to predict the approaching 
extinction of the Christian religion. 
The publication of this book and 
the escape of Ficinus from any 
active persecution are striking in- 
stances of the freedom of thought 
which existed in Italy during the 
fifteenth century, 

Although the revival seems to 
have thriven best amidst the bright 
and cultured Florentine life, we find 
traces of it in other parts of Italy. 
Under Pomponius Letus as Ponti- 
fex Maximus, the Roman Academy 
was playing at Paganism under the 
very eyes of the Popes. It was 
alleged against this body at the 
time of its suppression by Paul II., 
that its members had erected altars 
to Romulus, and had exchanged 
their baptismal names for high- 
sounding Roman §appellations. 
Even the Popes themselves were 
said to be contaminated by the pre- 
vailing infection. It was seriously 
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charged against Pius II. that in 
speaking of the death of his pre- 
decessor, Nicholas, he had repre- 
sented him as gone ‘ to the celestial 
choirs, there to quaff nectar and 
the fruit of the vine.’ Erasmus 
also reports a sermon, preached in 
his hearing before Julius II. and 
his Cardinals, in which the Pope 
was compared to Jove, and the death 
of Christ to the self-sacrifice of 
Decius. 

Traces of a similar enthusiasm 
on behalf of the Pagan theology 
may be found in France at a later 
period. Inthe time of Louis XII. 
a young scholar of Abbéville, 
named Hemon de la Fosse, became 
so enamoured of the Olympian 
deities that he conceived the 
greatest hatred to Christianity. 
On the 25th of August, 1603, being 
at high mass in the cathedral of 
his native town, he suddenly 
snatched the host from the hands 
of the officiating priests, and dashed 
it to the ground, exclaiming, 
‘What, always this folly!’ For 
many days afterwards processions 
of penitents scourged themselves 
at the scene of the dreadful 
sacrilege. Tapers were kept con- 
stantly burning at the place where 
, the host fell, and the portion of 
pavement touched by the sacred 
flesh was taken up and deposited 
in a rich reliquary. The unfortu- 
nate Hemon was immediately cast 
into prison, but no persuasion or 
threats could induce him to abjure 
his opinions. He maintained before 
the priests who were sent to con- 
vert him that Jupiter was the sove- 
reign Lord of the Universe, and 
had been wrongfully deposed by 
the Jews. Language like this 
could have but one result. He 
was burnt alive in the market-place 
of Abbéville, after having both his 
hands cut off, and his tongue bored 
through with a hot iron. His last 
words were, ‘C’est ce que je ne 


» Lacroix, Hist. de Abléville. 
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puis faire; j’en suis bien faché,”! 
Nor was this case a solitary one 
we are expressly told that many 
of the Spanish students held 
similar opinions, and quitted Abbe- 
ville to avoid the fate of their com. 
panion. A few years later the poet 
and playwright, Jodelle, narrowly 
escaped prosecution for the alleged 
sacrifice of a goat to Bacchus; but 
the whole affair, which may be seen 
at considerable length in Bayle, 
seems to have been nothing more 
than a scholarly frolic to celebrate 
the success of his tragedy of Cleo- 
patra. 

In England the consequences of 
the Renaissance were less dangerons, 
but the cultivation of the Greek 
language gave great offence to the 
Puritans, who feared nothing less 
than a revival of the old creed. 

Colet, the founder of St. Paul's 
school, was greatly censured for al- 
lowing the Latin poets to be taught 
in the new institution, and one of 
the bishops called it ‘a house of 
Pagan idolatry.’ The earliest 
manual of classical mythology pub- 
lished in England, Linche’s Fown- 
taine of Ancient Fiction, was brought 
under the notice of Convocation 
with a view to its suppression, and 
its author was called upon for his 
defence exactly as a century before 
Boccaccio had been compelled to 
justify his work De Genealogia 
Deorum. It was afterwards seriously 
answered by a zealous minister, who 
stigmatised the book as ‘ the spawne 
of Italian gallimaufry.’ Richard 
Harvey, younger brother of the 
more famous Gabriel, writing in 
1592, bitterly reviles the translators 
of ‘ heathenish poets,’ whose ‘ God- 
lesse and unchaste opinions are too 
common amongst the common class 
of students,’ and he recommends 
the utter abolition of Plato and 
Aristotle, especially the latter, whose 
followers he calls ‘ ungodly, anti- 
Christian, hellish Aristotelists.” 


———_———— i 
* The Lambe of God, 1592. 
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These jealous fears appear to have 
gradually died away among the 
more cultured Churchmen, but it 
would be quite possible to produce 
a number of similar and perfectly 
honest warnings from the Puritan 
literature of the succeeding century. 

Even as late as the year 1770 an 
author of a very different stamp, 
that single-minded and good man, 
William Jones, of Nayland, pub- 
lished Reflections on the Growth of 
Heathenism among Modern Chris- 
tians, to warn the world against 
the insidious progress of Paganism. 
He tells us that he had seen with 
dismay in a Christian church a 
tomb surmounted by life-sized 
figures of the three Fates, who are 
represented as cutting the thread of 
life, by which the deceased is taken, 
as it were, out of the hands of the 
true God and turned over to heathen 
destiny, besides profaning a Chris- 
tian temple with Pagan idols. The 
temples of the Earl of Buckingham 
in the grounds of Stowe, then re- 
cently laid out, greatly offend him, 
and he complains that the buildings 
dedicated to Jupiter and Minerva 
are placed upon elevated sites to 
be seen all over the garden, while 
the parish church is carefully 
shrouded behind evergreens as an 


object impertinent to modern taste. : 


He is even angry with the dragon 
upon the steeple of Bow Church, 
and wonders ‘how an emblem so 
expressive of the devil, and so fre- 
quently introduced as such into the 
temples of idolatry, found its way 
to the summit of a Christian edifice.’ 
The same principle of criticism is 
carried into literature. Milton is 
taken to task for introducing the 
heathen deities into Paradise Lost, 
and Young bitterly reproached for 
the line, 


That more than miracle the gods indulge. 


It was the deliberate prediction 
of this modern Savonarola that the 
fashionable classicism which had 
80 long infected the minds of our 
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painters, architects and poets, would 
at last overcome our divines, and 
that the gods of Greece and Rome, 
not satisfied with their reign over 
art, would creep into our churches 
and take possession of the altars. 
Some twenty years later the fears 
of the wortliy curate of Nayland 
seemed to be in a fair way of being 
realised. About the end of 1789 a 
mysterious looking pamphlet, en- 
titled A New System of Religion, was 
to be found upon the counters of the 
London booksellers who dared to 
deal in unorthodox literature. The 
name of neither publisher nor printer 
appeared upon the title-page, and, 
following the precedent of the 
earlier English works on freethink- 
ing, it bore the manifestly false im- 
print of ‘ Amsterdam.’ This singu- 
lar production advocated in very 
plain language the doctrine of a plu- 
rality of gods who are intermediate 
between the great Demiurgus of 
natnre, and man. Our planet form- 
ing such a small and insignificant 
portion of the great universe—‘a 
mere toad or viper, perhaps, in the 
scale of worlds ’—it is in the highest 
degree presumptuous to suppose it 
the work or even the care of the 
Zeus who represents Law, passion- 
less, immutable, and supreme. It 
the lesser gods who influence 
human affairs and ‘produce those 
singular events which by some are 
imputed to fortune and by others to 
a special Providence;’ and these 
gods were to be approached by 
prayer and sacrifice after the manner 
of the ancients. The doctrines here 
taught were, in fact, little more 
than a restatement of the opinions 
of Proclus and the later Platonists. 
The evident earnestness of the 
writer forbade the idea of a joke, 
and the few Reviews that conde- 
scended to notice the pamphlet were 
almost unanimous in setting it down 
as the work of a madman. The 
discerning few, however, who had 
met with a translation of the Hymns 
of Orpheus, published two years 
ZZ 
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before, must have recognised it at 
once as the work of Thomas Taylor, 
well known to a small circle of 
friends as an enthusiast in Greek 
literature. In its miseries. and 
hardships the career of Taylor 
reminds us rather. of the early 
struggles of some of the poor 
scholars of Germany than the _his- 
tory of an English student. After 
receiving his elementary education 
at St. Paul’s School, he was placed 
with a Dissenting clergyman in 
order to study for the ministry, 
but soon conceived such a disgust 
for the calling and its teachings 
that he broke away from his friends 
and threw himself upon the town. 
For the next ten years his life was 
a dreary struggle for bread, and 
bread alone, which he sought in 
many ways—as usher in a boarding 
school,as a contributor to magazines, 
as an itinerant lecturer upon science, 
and as a clerk in.a banking house. 
In the annual publication, Public 
Characters for 1790, there is a sketch 
of his life, apparently contributed 
by himself, in which he tells us 
that he and his wife—for he had 
aggravated his difficulties by an 
early marriage—had been compelled 
to subsist for many months upon 
four shillings a-week, and were for 
years upon the very verge of abso- 
lute starvation. The publication of 
the Hymns. of Orpheus brought him 
some patrons and procured him 
a niche in that once famous satire, 
Matthias’s Purswits of Literature, 
who characterises them as 


The hymns that Taylor, England's gentile 
priest, 
Sang for the spousal at fair Psyche’s feast. 


Bennet Langton, the friend of 
Johnson, and, like himself; an ardent 
admirer of Greek literature, invited 
him to his house and gave him the 
run of his library. Flaxmanallowed 
him the use of his studio to lecture 
to a select company upon the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, and, better still, 
procured him subscribers. The 
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invention of a so-called perpetual 
lamp, after the manner of that 
described by Licetas, was the means 
of introducing him to some leadin 

members of the Society of Arts, 
and although the lamp ended disas- 
trously in an explosion, the inventor 
had the good fortune to obtain the 
situation of assistant-secretary to 
the institution. With the small 
salary attached to this office as a 
sheet anchor, Taylor now settled 
down to a quiet but most laborious 
literary life. His duties brought 
him into contact with literary and 
scientific men of all parties, and it 
was no doubt in no small degree 
owing to connexions formed at this 
time that he was enabled to publish 
his voluminous works. From a very 
early age Taylor appears to have 
set before him as the great ambition 
of his life to leave behind him a 
complete English version of all the 
hitherto untranslated writings of 
the Greek philosophers, and this 
work he nearly accomplished. 


His works, which consist mainly 


of translations of these writers, 
extend to sixty-four volumes, of 
which twenty-three are in quarto, 
and it is estimated that the printing 
alone must have cost upwards of 
twelve thousand pounds, All these 
books were more or less unsaleable, 
and, with one exception, the trans- 
lation of Pausanias, done to order 
for a bookseller, never produced 
one halfpenny of profit. Of his 
two greatest efforts—the transla- 
tions of Plato and Aristotle—the 
first was published at the expense 
of the Duke of Norfolk and the 
other by Mr. Meredith, a retired 
tradesman, who had been converted 
by Taylor. After a long and 
laborious life, he died at Walworth 
in 1835, at the age of seventy-seven. 

In the prefaces and notes to his 
various translations Taylor has left 
us some account of the path by 
which he had arrived at his singular 
opinions. He seems to have been 
a man of little or no imagination. 
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It was no gorgeous pageantry of 
the old mythology, no poetical 
visions of the sun-born Apollo or 
golden-cested Venus that seduced 
Taylor from his Christian alle- 
giance, and we may safely affirm 
even of his wildest moments that it 
was never given to him, as to an- 
other nature-worshipper, to 


Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 


Taylor’s deity, like that of Demo- 
critus, was the geometrical master 
of a most geometrical universe, and 
it was only by the study of mathe. 
matics that his disciple discovered 
him. Having a great horror of 
‘mechanical mathematics,’ and 
there being no Carnot or Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton in those days, he 
was driven to the Greeks, and while 
studying Plato accidentally met 
with Plotinus, whose writings he 
accepted as a kind of. revelation, 
reading them, as he informs us, 
‘with the most rapturous delight.’ 
From Plotinus he went to Proclus, 
and read him through three times, 
a feat probably performed by no 
other mortal since the Renaissance. 
The Inminous pages of Proclus 
completed the work which Plato had 
begun, and Taylor became a Pagan, 
and a Pagan, too, with a zeal and 
hatred against Christianity and its 
professors which has more in it of 
the spirit of loathing and abhor- 
rence, which one may suppose to 
have animated some disestablished 
sacerdos of Constantine, than a mild 
and cultured scholar of the nine- 
teenth century. Nothing but the 
small and limited circulation of his 
books can explain the fact that he 
escaped a prosecution, for in the 
Pitt and Eldon days many far less 
plain-spoken denunciations of the 
national religion were visited with 
fine and imprisonment. According 
to Taylor, the Christian religion, or, 
as he prefers to call it, ‘the jargon 
of innumerable sects,’ established a 
tyranny over the human mind 
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utterly unknown to the ancient 
world—the tyranny of religious 
despotism—and has extirpated from 
the earth the ‘ dominion of wisdom 
and virtue, substituting in its place 
the modern spirit of barter and 
trade.’ The implicit faith demanded 
by the Gospel is altogether opposed 
to the ‘ liberal scepticism and severe 
investigations of ancient philosophy’ ; 
but the meekness inculcated by its 
Founder ‘ promotes the humility of 
merchandise and facilitates the 
emoluments of trade.’ Penetrating 
and smooth, it has crept like oil 
through the various communities of 
mankind, ‘suppressing the effer- 
vescence of desire, restraining the 
restless spirit of inquiry, and calm- 
ing the impetuosity of genius,’ re- 
ducing all human affairs to one 
universal and uniform mediocrity. 
Of St. Paul’s maxim of ‘ becoming 
all things to all men’ he speaks 
with great scorn, and declares ‘that 
Revelation alone could have made 
mankind sensible of its importance.’ 
In his Dissertation upon the Eleusi- 
nian Mysteries’ he makes a pretty 
attempt to turn the tables upon the 
moderns upon the score of super- 
stition and credulity. 

I have long perceived the ignorance 
and malevolence of Christian priests, 
from the most early fathers to the most 
modern retailers of hypocrisy and cant; 
every intelligent reader must be alternately 
excited to grief and indignation, to pity 
and contempt, at the barbarous mythological 
systems of the moderns; for in these we 
meet with nothing but folly and delusion, 
opinion founded either on fanaticism or 
atheism, inconceivably absurd, inextricably 
obscure, ridiculously vain and monstrously 
deformed, stupidly dull and contemptibly 
zealous, apostically delirious or historically 
dry, and in one word such only as arro- 
gance and ignorance could conceive, im- 
piety propagate, and the vapid spirit of the 
moderns be induced to admit. 

In another of his works—a disser- 
tation appended to his translation of 
Proclus—there is a parallel, after the 
mannerof Plutarch, between the good 
polytheist of Plotinus (no doubt Tay- 
lor himself), who, tranquiland serene, 
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undisturbed by doubt or grief, 
awaits the coming oblivion withouta 
tremor, and a distinguished typical 
Christian,—the recently deceased 
Johnson, whose last days wereagitat- 
ed and harassed by agonising fears 
of the future. To say the least of it, 
the introduction of Dr. Johnson in 
this light was a very ungrateful 
proceeding on the part of Taylor, 
for, as the reader must have already 
observed, he was certainly indebted 
to him for the style of his ponderous 
sentences, badly as it fared in the 
transfer. He speaks of the dead 
lion as ‘a lasting example of the 
wretchedness of a mind unenlight- 
ened by philosophy,’ whose talents 
he allows to be vast, ‘ but degraded 
by false cultivation and ruined 
through neglect.’ 


Hence he employed himself solely on 
subjects of vulgar speculation, and thought 
deeply on nothing but the vices and follies 
of the illiterate and the base. Deprived 
of the cheering light of science and philo- 
sophy, he wandered in the caverns of sense, 
wretched through the want of sight, and 
avoided by the timid multitude, who 
trembled at his strength. To approach him 
too near was generally destructive of the 
order of society, and often fatal to the 
peace of bold but ignorant individuals. 


There is no mention of Taylor in 
Boswell, but as he was known to 
several members of Johnson’s circle, 
that he had been, it is very probable, 
in the Doctor’s clutches, and we 
may readily imagine that Johnson 
would not stand much upon ‘the 
order of society ’in dealing with a 
polytheist. 

One of the best sketches of Taylor 
that we are acquainted with is to be 
found in the elder Disraeli’s clever 
novel of Vawrien, in which many of 
the Polytheist’s opinions are given 
in the very words he has used in his 
own books. Disraeli calls him‘ the 
Gemisthus Pletho of his age, and the 
solitary supporter of a system even 
too unreasonable to be adopted by 
philosophical reasoners.’ An extreme 
respect for animals was an important 
feature of Taylor’s system, and this 
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is amusingly satirised in the ac. 
count of a visit which Vaurien pays 
to the philosopher’s house at Wal- 
worth. On his arrival the Platonis+ 


was engaged in chanting his mid- 


day hymn to Apollo, and could not 
be disturbed; but at length the 
visitor is admitted, and 


ascends the stairs with some difficulty, for 
at the bottom was a large kennel of dogs 
of various nations, who lived in good un- 
derstanding with each other, excepting 
when a bone was thrown among them, for 
then the dogs behaved like men, that is, 
they mangled and tore each other to pieces 
with sagacity and without remorse. Mon- 
keys and apes were chained to the banisters. 
A little republic of cats were peaceably 
established on the first landing-place. He 
passed through one room which was an 
aviary and another which was an apiary, 
and at last reached the study of the Pla- 
tonist. From the ceiling of this room 
hung a polished globe of glass which tho- 
roughly reflected the beams of the sun. 
Under this aching splendour sat the phi- 
losopher, changing his seat with the mo- 
tion of his god, so that in the course of the 
day he and the sun went regularly round 
the apartment. 


This 


description 
dwelling is said to be bnt little 
over-drawn ; and it is also true, we 
believe, that at one period of his 
life Taylor did use a device of the 
kind described to symbolise his 


of Taylor's 


Zeus. Nor did his acceptation of 
the old cult stop here. It was one 
of the dreams of his life to establish 
in London a Pantheon, in which the 
worship of the deities should be 
performed in an appropriate and 
decorous manner. Failing this—for 
the patrons who paid for the print- 
ing of his books were scarcely mad 
enough for this scheme—he turned 
one of his rooms at Walworth into 
a sacrarium, in which at times he 
offered up sacrifices to his favourite 
gods. There is even a tradition 
that one night, when the fury of the 
French Revolution was at its height, 
the sleepy old Charlies who guarded 
the City were astonished by the 
appearance ofa procession of priests, 
with Taylor at their head as Arch- 
flamen, who performed the sacred 
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rites of lustration in front of the 
Old Exchange, formally receiving 
once more the sleeping city into 
the dominion of the king of gods. 
It has been the fashion of late 
years to make light of Taylor’s 
learning. Porson was accustomed 
to say that he set to work to trans- 
late Plato without possessing the 
least knowledge of the Greek in- 
flections. There can be no doubt 
that his scholarship was far from 
exact, but what he wanted in the 
letter he certainly made up for in 
the spirit, and one has only to com- 
pare the French translations of the 
latter Platonists with Taylor's 
versions to observe his immense 
superiority. It must be remember- 
ed too that he accomplished what 
noone else would undertake. With 


the exception of England, where 
professed scholarship is almost in- 
variably connected with the Church, 
the Greek philosophical writings 
had been translated into every 
civilised language in Europe. 

We cannot find that Taylor made 


many disciples. The most distin- 
guished was the Marquis de Valadi, 
a young Frenchman of good family, 
whose short but eccentric career 
reminds one in many ways of 
Shelley’s earlier life. Thisenthusiast 
ran away from his friends in Paris 
to sit at the feet of Taylor in Lon- 
don, sending before him the follow- 
ing letter, which the master after- 
wards printed, and which we are 
tempted to give as a curious speci- 
men of the sort of stuff which men 
could be found to write during this 
feverish time: 


To Thomas Taylor, better named Lysis, 
G. Izarn Valadi, of Jate a French Marquis 
and Tanissaire, sendeth joy and honour, 
12 Xbre., 1788, vulg. era. 

© Thomas Taylor! mayst thou weleome 
a brother Pythagorean, led by a saviour 
God to thy divine school. I have loved 
wisdom ever since a child, and have found 
the greatest impediments and been forced to 
great struggles before I could clear my 
way to the source of it. My good fortune 
was that I met eighteen months ago an 
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English gentleman of the name of Piggott, 
who is a Pythagorean philosopher, who 
easily converted me to the diet and manners 
agreeable to that most rich and beneficent 
deity—mother Earth; to that heaven- 
inspired change I owe perfect health and 
tranquillity of mind, both of which I had 
long been deprived of. Also my own oath 
has acceded to the eternal oath (which 
mentions the golden commentator on G. V.), 
and I would more cheerfully depart from 
my present habitation on this Themis-for- 
saken earth than defile myself evermore 
with animal food, stolen either on earth, in 
air, or water. 

I met with thy works but two days past. 
O divine man! a prodigy in this iron age, 
who would ever thought thou couldst exist 
amongst us in our shape! I would have 
gone to China for a man endowed with a 
tenth part of thy light! Oh, grant me to 
see thee, to be lustrated and initiated by 
thee! What joy, if, like to Proclus’ Leonas, 
to thee I could be a domestic! who feel 
living in myself the soul of Leonidas. 

My determination was to go and live in 
North America, and there to keep a 
school of temperance and love, in order to 
preserve so many men from the prevailing 
vices of brutal intemperance and selfish cu- 
pidity .... There I would devoutly erect al- 
tars to my favourite Gods: Dioscuri, Hector, 
Aristomenes, Pan, Orpheus, Epaminondas, 
Pythagoras, Pluto, Timoleon, Marcus Bru- 
tus and his Portia, and above all, Phebus, 
the God of my hero Julian, and the father 
of that holy, gentle Commonwealth of the 
Peruvians, to which nzillus ultor has, as 
yet been suscited ! 

Thomas Taylor, be thou the instrument 
of the Gods to convey into my mind know- 
ledge, truth, and prudence! Do thou love 
and help me. I will go to thee to-morrow 
morning. 

Graccuus CroTonetos. 


For some months Valadi lived in the 
house of Taylor, but after a time 
there came a misunderstanding, and 
the young enthusiast returned to 
France, where a few years later he 
was guillotined during the Reign of 
Terror. 

Taylor’s writings had no small 
share in producing that tawdry 
classical enthusiasm which was so 
fashionable during the early years 
of the Revolution, and he met 
with several imitators in France. 
Combes-Dounois, who at a little 
later period published two thick 
volumes to advocate a return to the 
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doctrines of Plato as the great 
panacea fora world so terribly out 
of joint, was a direct offshoot of 
Taylor. 

Another English Pagan of the last 
century was John Fransham, a poor 
scholar of Norwich, who had arrived 
at many of Taylor’s conclusions, 
while the latter was yeta child. In 
1769 he wrote, but did not publish, 
a work called The strum of Or- 
pheus, in which he openly avowed 
his belief in a plurality of gods. 
Bayle had said that a consistent 
Spinozist who carries out his prin- 
ciples to their logical conclusions 
must infallibly end in polytheism, 
and Fransham held himself to have 
proved the truth of the proposi- 
tion. With Spinoza, he held that 
the first cause is uncreated and 
indestructible, but not intelligent— 
is no other indeed than the entire, 
eternal, and finite mass of matter 
composing the universe ; but he re- 
fused to believe that this chaos was 
shapened and animated by a single 
co-eternal mind, but, on the contrary, 
held that nature through a thousand 


voices proclaimed the existence of 


innumerable intelligent powers or 
forces, ‘ plastic and designing,’ who 
ruled all sublunary affairs, and may 
most fitly be designated by the no- 
menclature of the Hellenic theology. 
He wrote a collection of hymns ad- 
dressed to Jupiter, Minerva, Venus, 
and Hercules, but does not appear to 
have imitated Taylor in any of his 
forms of worship. His libations to 
the Penates found their way down 
his own throat, and when he sacri- 
ficed a fowl to Asculapius it was 
xsually in the form of chicken-broth 
for his supper. Shortly after his 
death, which occurred in 1810, a life 
of him was published at Norwich by 
William Saint, one of his scholars. 
This little book contains one of the 
strangest narratives ever written, 
the story of the struggles of a Nor- 
folk peasant to carry out the philo- 
sophy and daily life of the Porch 
under the coarse conditions of Eng- 
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lish provincial life in the eighteenth 
century. Born in humble life, his 
parents made a great sacrifice to give 
him an education which should en- 
able him to enter one of the profes- 
sions, and they afterwards placed 
him in a lawyer’s office. But after a 
very short experience of the law, he 
deliberately gave it up to follow the 
craft of weaving, upon the ground 
that the merely mechanical work of 
the loom would interfere less with 
his thoughts, and leave his mind 
freer for the intellectual pursuits 
which he valued beyond all con- 
siderations of wealth or social po- 
sition. Finding himself in want of 
money to purchase books, and con- 
sidering how he could retrench his 
very frugal expenses, he decided to 
give up shoes and stockings, as 
unnecessary either to physical ex- 
istence or literary progress. For 
years he walked about the streets 
of Norwich without these appen- 
dages, although otherwise respect- 
ablyelad. Having the misfortune to 
enjoy sound and even robust health, 
and well knowing that its value 
could only be truly estimated by 
the opportunity of comparing it 
with sickness, he was accustomed 
at certain fixed seasons to visita con- 
fectioner’s shop, where, beginning 
at one end of the window, he would 
impartially devour a line of co- 
mestibles until thedesired effect was 
produced. During the latter portion 
of his life Fransham obtained his 
living by teaching Greek and Latin 
to persons of neglected education. 
His biographer calculates that 
during the whole of a long and 
laborious life his earnings never ex- 
ceeded eighteen shillings a week, 
and for much the largest portion of 
the time never averaged half that 
amount, and yet he left behind him 
a considerable sum in money, and a 
library of some value. The doctrine 
of chances was one of Fransham’s 
favourite subjects of study, and it 
was the chief amusement of his life 
to put this doctrine to a practical 
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test by means of the toy called a 
bilbo-catch. 

Every man (he said) has some great ob- 
ject which he wishes to accomplish, and 
why should not I have mine? I will 
choose such a one as no mortal being 
ever yet chose, and which no one less than 
the gods would ever thiak of attempting. 
I will get a bilbo-catch, and I will catch the 
ball upon the spiked end six hundred and 
sixty-six thousand six hundred and sixty- 
six times! 

And this great end, after many 
years of constant application, he 
succeeded in accomplishing. 

Like Taylor, Fransham believed 
in a great chain of animated nature, 
comprehending the whole of the life 
upon the globe, and was greatly in 
advance of his age in advocating 
humanity to the lower animals. 
One of his principal objections to 
Christianity was the absence of any 
direct teaching upon this point in 
the New Testament; and still greater 
was his detestation of the cruel 
practices of many of its professors, 
notably the hunting and shooting 
parsons with which the eastern 
counties then abounded. ‘I find 
Christianity,’ he was accustomed 
to say, ‘ always allied with cruelty 
in some shape—with bear-baiting, 
hunting, cock-fighting, and docking 
horses’ tails!’ So strong an im- 
pression did the last-mentioned 
custom make upon Fransham’s 
mind, that he considered the adop- 
tion or rejection of this fashion in 
any individual as a great criterion 
of character. Upon being asked 
during a Parliamentary contest 
which of the candidates he would 
prefer, if he had a vote, he replied, 
‘I would vote for the man who 
drives long-tailed horses.’ 

The French Revolution gave 
birth to several experimental reli- 
gions which were more or less Pagan 
in character. La Bastays, ‘ phy- 
sician and philosopher,’ as he wrote 
himself, attempted to found a wor- 
ship of nature in which the chief 
emblem should be a golden globe 
suspended over an altar. The father 
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of the family was to be the priest, 
and the ritual consisted of incense, 
hymns, and dancing. D’Auber- 
menil, another enthusiast, endea- 
voured to revive the religion of the 
ancient Magi. In his work, entitled 
Culte des Adorateurs, which is at 
once a liturgy and a treatise on mo- 
rals, he proposes toturn the churches 
into temples of Fire, in which the 
sacred flame should always be kept 
burning. The old division of the 
week was to be abolished, and time 
reckoned only by periods of nine 
days; every ninth day to be ob- 
served as a day of rest. The priests 
were to offer up sacrifices of grain 
and fruit, mixed with salt and oil, 
and to make libations to the ele- 
ments, accompanied by certain set 
forms of invocation which are duly 
given in the Culte. At funerals an 
offering was made to the manes 
of the deceased, and the eldest of 
his relations poured water upon 
the sacrificial fire, saying these 
words : 


Effet et cause du mouvement de la na- 
ture; de compositeur dangereux, élément 
puissant et vaincu; serviteur ennemi mais 
nécessaire; sers pour l'instruction des 
hommes, des corps que tu avais pénétrés 
de ta substance. 


Upon the walls of each Asylam— 
for so these temples were to be 
called—were to be painted the signs 
of the zodiac, and under each sign 
a number of butterflies to symbolise 
the fleetness of our days. 

In 1793 the Convention formally 
abolished Christianity, which was 
followed by the attempt of Hébert 
and Chaumette to establish the cult 
of Reason. In the whole history 
of mankind no stranger spectacle 
has ever been seen than that pre- 
sented to the people of Paris upon 
the 2zoth Brumaire of this year T'wo 
when the members of the Conven- 
tion, headed by Gobel the arch- 
bishop, and a number of his rene- 
gade vicars and cwrés, marched in 
procession to Notre Dame, to instate 
upon the high altar, as goddess of 
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Reason, a beautiful and well-known 
lady of the ballet. 

But this religion, like the others, 
failed to meet with real popular 
acceptance, and soon afterwards we 
find Robespierre bringing forward 
the famous resolution which com- 
mitted the French people, through 
their representatives, to a formal 
acknowledgment of the existence of 
a Supreme Being, and belief in the 
immortality of the soul. ‘ Atheism,’ 
said he, in a speech quoted by 
Thiers, ‘is eminently aristocratic. 
The idea of a Great Being who 
watches over an oppressed universe, 
and who punishes triumphant guilt, 
is essentially popular and neces- 
sary. If God did not exist, it 
would become man to invent him.’ 
The doctrines favoured by Robes- 
pierre and his party were those of 
the Théophilanthropes, and consisted 
for the most part of an adaptation 
of those of D’Aubermenil. In the 
Moniteur for 1798 itisannounced that 
the Central Administration of the 
Seine had divided Paris for religious 
purposes into twelve wards, assign- 
ing to each a church which in future 
is to be called a temple, and to be 
newly dedicated. The church of St. 
Philip is to be consecrated to Con- 
cord, that of St. Roche to Genius, 
St. Eustache to Agriculture, St. 
Sulpice to Victory, and so on 
through the district. In other 
churches, by a decree of the Con- 
vention, the Theophilanthropists 
shared with Catholics and Protes- 
tants the right of worship at stated 
times. The Christian service was 
distinguished by the name of ‘ La 
Messe,’ and the other was known 
shortly as ‘La Morale.’ The 
Theophilanthropists, notwithstand- 
ing their constant declamation 
against the idle ceremonies of 
Catholicism, were ritualists of the 
most advanced order. Their ser- 
vice-book bears evident traces of 
having been composed by a writer 
familiar with the world of opera 
and ballet. The readers and orators 
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wore over their common dress of 
blue a robe of white, with a girdle 
of rose colour. In the marriage 
ceremony the contracting parties 
were interlaced with ribbons and 
garlands of flowers, the extremities 
of which were held by their nearest 
relatives. At baptism the priest 
was to dip his finger in water, and 
trace upon the child’s forehead the 
letters C.T.—Citizen Theophilan- 
thropist. He was then to touch its 
lips with honey, saying, ‘ Qu’il soit 
doux comme le miel de l’abeille.’ 
If it was a girl, flowers were to be 
put into her hands, if a boy, oak- 
leaves. The chief feature of their 
celebration of public worship was 
an altar decorated according to the 
season with fruit and flowers. 
Opposite the altar was a tribune, 
from which the priest, standing and 
uncovered, offered up a prayer to 
the Supreme Being. This was fol- 
lowed by a discourse upon some 
subject of morals, or by the reading 
of a chapter from the Manuel—the 
text-book of the Society—and the 
service was terminated by singing. 
It is remarkable that this singular 
creed, which in many respects is so 
eminently French, was derived in 
the first instance from England. 
In 1776, David Williams, after- 
wards better known as the founder 
of the Literary Fund, opened a 
‘Temple of Nature’.in Margaret 
Street, Cavendish Square, in which 
he taught a kind of deistical pan- 
theism, which differs in no essential 
respect from doctrines promulgated 
by D’Aubermenil. A few years 
later, Williams published a vindica- 
tion of his opinions entitled An 
Apology for professing the Religion 
of Nature in the eighteenth century 
of the Christian era, to which was 
subjoined a specimen of his liturgy. 
The simple and severe service of the 
Welshman is in striking contrast to 
the ritualistic extravagances of the 
Frenchman. Williams’s conception 
of the Deity did not of course permit 
the idea of prayer or intercession, 
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or even of praise, and the liturgy 
consists of a string of moral {and 
ethical propositions addressed to 
the Deity, in which his various 
attributes and powers are laid down 
and defined with a lawyer-like preci- 
sion and confidence which must have 
been irresistibly ludicrous in the 
delivery. Godwin, who sometimes 
visited this singular church, fore- 
told its speedy extinction, from the 
fact that he never saw any women 
there, and he was right, for it lasted 
only three years. The reign of Theo- 
philanthropism, established under 
such powerful auspices, and believed 
ty its founders to be the most 
perfect invention ever devised by 
man to reconcile his religious in- 
stinct with his reason, was very 
short. Ten years saw the begin- 
ning and the end of it. 

In recent times the Pagan spirit 
has been greatly diffused. In 
Germany for a century past it has 
many years in a growing tendency 
to accept the beautiful creations of 
the Hellenic cult as a graceful sym- 
bolism of the conclusions of modern 
science, The philosophical side of 
the revival we find in Heyne and 
Schelling, the esthetic in Wieland 
and Frederick Schlegel, and above 
allin Goethe, who of all moderns 
was perhaps the most thoroughly a 
Pagan. The most singular reports 
used to circulate throughout Europe 
about Goethe’s heathenism. 

‘It is not surprising,’ said La 
Liberté de Penser in 1832, ‘ that we 
find the bust of Jupiter placed before 
his bed, and turned towards the 
rising sun in order that he may ad- 
dress his morning prayers to him on 
waking.’ 

In England, traces of the same 
feeling are to be found in Shelley, 
and more recently in Sterling, who 
looked with a loving and longing 
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eye upon the poetical world of 
Olympus. In a letter printed in 
his Ife by Archdeacon Hare, he 
expresses his belief that a time will 
come when, pedants having ceased 
to seek either true history or false 
religion in that beautiful creation, 
it will become known to all the 
earth, even to the now gross and 
suffering multitudes, as an in- 
exhaustible treasure-house of noble 
joys. He relates also with great 
zest the story of Thorwaldsen, who 
one day dining with Bunsen at 
Rome, and becoming wearied of 
the theological conversation of his 
host, threw open the window, which 
commanded a noble prospect of the 
city over which the planet Jupiter 
was shining with great splendour, 
and filled his glass ‘ to the honour 
of the ancient gods.’ 

The last European temple in 
which public worship was paid to 
the old divinities is said to have 
been that of Apollo at Monte 
Casano, which remained open until 
its destruction by Benedict in 529. 
Since then the human mind has 
wandered in many mazes and 
laboured under dreary hallucina- 
tions without end. Who shall say, 
in these days of decaying faiths, 
how near Voltaire’s prediction may 
come to fulfilment? Day by day 
the claims of science to universal 
priesthood are urged with increas- 
ing confidence. The old mythology 
stripped of its imagery (it may be 
said), unidealized and resolved into 
its pristine elements, is a system of 
natural philosophy; and modern 
science in its latest phase is little 
more than a return to the old 
opinions under a new nomenclature. 
It would be strange indeed if the 
rumour of Pan’s death, promulgated 
so long ago, should prove unfounded 
after all! 
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AN AUTUMN IN WESTERN FRANCE. 


NO. I. ANGERS. 


HE traveller who enters Anjou 

by way of Brittany, and has 
given himself time to study the 
places he visits, will find a striking 
contrast between the opulent capital 
of Loire Inférieure and Angers. 
Nantes may be called the Berlin, 
or better still, the Hamburg of 
Western France, whilst Angers is 
its Weimar. At Nantes you find 
all life, business, and activity, 
whether you stroll along its crowded 
quays, or inspect its factories and 
magazines, or wander about the 
streets on market-day. The hand- 
some equipages, the fashionable toi- 
lettes, the gay shops, the splendid 
mansions, indeed, remind one of 
Paris, whereas but little animation 
stirs the quiet streets of Angers, and, 
as yet, no Hausmann has laid a de- 
structive hand on its beautiful old ar- 
chitecture. Angers, like Weimar, is 


eminently aristocratic, conservative, 
artistic. Nantes is commercial, en- 
terprising, and strongly tinctured 


with republicanism. Doubtless 
Nantes would be the livelier place 
of the two to live in, but for the 
holiday tourist, who has a few days 
or even weeks to spare, no more 
delightful spot could be suggested 
than Angers. 

A first impression of the town is 
unforgetable. I arrived late at 
night, and put up at a hotel on the 
Quay Ligny—what experienced tra- 
veller will lodge in the thick of a 
town that is built on a river P— 
and waking early next morning be- 
held a ravishing prospect from my 
window. The broad, bright Maine 
lay close below, its cool blue waters 
broadening westward towards the 
emerald fields of La Vendée ; span- 
ning them, three noble bridges, whilst 
opposite rose spire and dome and 
tower, burnished with the first red 


and gold of the morning. The exqui- ° 


site pearliness of the atmosphere, the 
delicious light and shadow, the har- 
monious outline of every feature 
in the picture, rivalled many a kin. 
dred recollection of Italy and the 
East. Beauty exists in various kinds 
and degrees, but none could be more 
pleasure-giving and tranquillising 
than this. 

Then the picturesque streets, 
the old churches, the quaint me- 
diwval relics that meet you here 
and there; all here delights and 
surprises, and no disfigurement to 
mar the picture. 

Quitting the Quay Ligny, I found 
myself close to the chateau, a feudal 
castle, a thing which sets a seal 
upon a town, lending strength, 
majesty, and a certain kind of savage 
charm, but about which, in the 
present instance, there is nothing 
else to be said. Except perhaps 
this :—we, do not always, perhaps, 
thoroughly realise how intimately 
connected at one time were Eng- 
lish and French history. Under 
the Plantagenets Angers was a 
second capital of England; here 
Henry II. held his court, and 
till 1259 Comte d’Anjou as well 
as Duke of Normandy, was a title 
of our English kings. When the 
proud and imperious Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, added that province to 
the English crown, already en- 
riched by Maine, Touraine, and 
Anjou, the fortunes of France were 
at a low ebb indeed. Jean sans Terre, 
as King John is always called in 
French history, lost these provinces 
to England, but it was not till the 
reign of Louis XI. that Anjou be- 
came a portion of the French king- 
dom. An instructive page of history 
is an old French town like this, and, 
if well understood, affording no 
small acquisition to our store of 
knowledge. Near the chateau stands 
David’s spirited statue of René, 
King of Sicily and Duke of Anjou, 
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le bon roi René, as he is called, the 
father of the heroic Margaret of 
Anjou, the knight sans peur et sans 
reproche, the patron of arts, science, 
and letters. Himself a poet, a mu- 
sician, and a painter, King René 
hated business and war, and loved 
the arts of peace; to him, Anjou 
owed the Provence rose, the carna- 
tion, and the muscatel grape, and 
when Louis XI. robbed him of his 
duchy and he fled to Provence, the 
cultivation of flowers was one of his 
chief consolations. The good King 
René was allowed little peace either 
by his foes or fortune. He was tender 
of heart, and saw his daughter de- 
throned, his grandson barbaronusly 
assassinated, his favourite son dead, 
his possessions confiscated ;—surely 
no monarch was ever so unfor- 
tunate! It is satisfactory to read 


that he was skilled in music and 
painting, and when he could no 
longer see to draw he could interest 
himself in gardening.! 

Leaving the Boulevard and the 
handsome Rue d’Orléans—where, 


by the way, I stopped to breakfast 
with some charming French friends 
—we enter the town. To quit the 
glaring sunshine and white walls 
of the modern suburb, and dip into 
the cool narrow streets of medieval 
Angers, is like closing a fashionable 
novel from the seaside library and 
opening a quaint old poet bound 
in russet and gold. These hang- 
ing gables, these flower-filled dor- 
mers, these fanciful carvings in 
wood and stone, have nothing in 
common with the bustling uni- 
formity of modern civilisation. 
Fortunately for the artist and the 
archeologist the streets of Angers 
have been hitherto unmolested, and 
afford to both an almost unsur- 
passed experience. To take one 
feature of the picture before us out 
of many. I have mentioned the 
dormer windows, but a whole 
chapter might be written about 
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them. Without a pencil it is im- 
possible to convey any adequate 
idea of their picturesqueness and 
variety. When you come to a 
verbal description, there seems 
little to say, yet any one of these 
projecting gables, turned into a 
perfect bower of roses, creepers, 
and vines, with perhaps a gentle- 
faced matron knitting by, or a cat 
sleeping on the sill, or a bird sing- 
ing from its perch in the roof, lends 
an indefinable grace and gaiety to 
the sober-coloured streets. The 
framework of these dormers is of 
dark stained wood; in sammer the 
windows are always open, and 
there, amid their flowers and pets, 
the humbler Angevines sit down to 
rest when work is done. The 
peasants, and indeed all classes, 
possess an uncommon share of 
good looks, enhanced in the case of 
the former by coquettish coiffure 
of their district, the fan-shaped lace 
head-dress of Ponts de Cé pre- 
dominating. The beauty, geniality, 
and animal spirits of the population 
greatly add to the enjoyment of 
the wise traveller who stays long 
enough to become acquainted with 
them. 

Angers is a small town, and its 
most remarkable buildings and mo- 
numents are close together. Passing 
the fine old tower of St. Aubin, all 
that now remains of the once famous 
Benedictine abbey founded by Chil- 
debert in 534, we enter a little street 
in which are crowded together 
architectural studies and beauties 
enough alone to bring hither the 
curious. Before us rises the stately 
cathedral dedicated to St. Maurice ; 
a little iron gate leads to the ex- 
quisite ruins of Toussaint ; whilst 
a few steps farther on is the Logis 
Barrault, one of the most splendid 
specimens of the palace of the 
municipal nobility in the 15th and 
17th centuries. Descriptions of 
architecture read coldly, and those 





1 See Quatrebarbes. 
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who come to Angers would do well 
to make themselves acquainted 
beforehand with M. Viollet-le- 
Duc’s chapter on the Angevine 
style (see vols. iv. and ix. of his great 
work), in which they will find the 
many peculiar beauties of the 
church of Angers pointed out and 
explained. A cathedral is a world 
in itself, and far too beautiful and 
solemn a thing to be made the sub- 
ject of ordinary travellers’ tales. I 
will therefore only counsel those 
who follow in my steps to visit this 
one again and again, alike in the 
blaze of the mid-day sun, when to 
pass into its aisles, so gorgeously 
lighted from above, yet so har- 
monious and dusky below, to gaze 
upon its glorious arches, so airy, 
so symmetrical, and so strong, its 
sculptured saints and marble altars, 
is for a moment to become one 
with the fervent worshippers kneel- 
ing here and there, and to re- 
alise all that religious symbolism 
has been and still is to many; or 
in the silvery twilight, when it 
towers over the busy streets like 
sone mountain of unearthly shape, 
grandeur, and beauty, having no 
part in human joy or sorrow—a 
reminder, a shadowing forth of the 
Majesty we believe in but do not 
understand. 

Close to the cathedral, which on 
the occasion of my first visit glowed 
beneath a burning blue sky almost 
as mellowly as the Pyramids, are 
the ruins of the abbey of Toussaint, 
which will remind the English 
visitors of Tintern on a smaller 
scale. The delicate lacework of 
the window and arch are trellised 
with greenery, and what little re- 
mains of this once beautiful build- 
ing is seen for the most part 
through a screen of foliage; the 
bright blue sky, the cool grey 
stone, the sunlit trees, making up a 
lovely picture. Near these ruins, 


and approached by a narrow little 
street, is the Logis Barrault, now 
used as a Fine Arts and Natural 
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History Museum. 


It is not an 
open day, but the pleasant-faced 
concierge produces his keys and 


allows us to enter. Foreigners in- 
deed are never refused admittance 
anywhere in France—except to the 
arsenals, which since the war of 
1870-71 have been closed to the 
public for fear of spies. Let not 
the hurried tourist therefore give 
up picture gallery and museum 
because his guide tells him it is 
not open day. French politeness 
admits him when residents are 
refused. 

The Logis Barrault, built by 
Olivier Barrault, treasurer of Brit- 
tany, and, like a French Whitting- 
ton, three times mayor of Angers, is 
a magnificent mansion of the Renais- 
sance, built in grey stone, with a 
courtyard — cour d'honneur — and 
music gallery in the centre. Its 
flamboyant arches, pointed tur- 
rets, winding staircases with fluted 
arches, elaborately-carved chimney- 
pieces and ceilings, sculptured with 
flowers, grotesque figures, and armo- 
rial bearings, are well worth a close 
inspection; and not only must 
these be seen, but some other por- 
tions not forming a part of the 
museum—such as the upper storey, 
the kitchen, &c. For an account of 
the rise of municipal architecture 
in Angers, so lavish in expense and 
yet so chastened in style (see, in 
the Angers Library, L’ Anjou et 
ses Monuments, par Codad Faultrie, 
et P. Hawke, Dessinateur), where a 
very good account is given of the 
influence of the communal spirit 
upon architecture. The Logis 
constructed by the wealthy citizen 
partook of the nature of both 
chitean and maison bourgeoise. 
Olivier Barrault, the thrice mayor 
of Angers, gave his name to the 
French architectural term Barraude, 
and was not the only rich Angevine 
who devoted himself to the arts. 
Angers was at all times, as ‘it is 
now, an exceedingly aristocratic 
city, and the merchants followed in 
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the wake of the nobles. When 
Cesar Borgia visited Louis XII. 
here, he was lodged in the Hotel 
Barrault ; and his Oriental magnifi- 
cence contrasted strangely with the 
simplicity of the French king. 
In the book just alluded to, and 
which I picked up in the library, 
are many interesting facts about 


this and the other splendid monu-’ 


ments of Anjou. Not only the 
nobles and the wealthy merchants 
loved splendour and decoration, 
but even the bourgeoisie, as the 
richly-carved houses belonging to 
them, still remaining, testify. It is 
moreover especially in these maisons 
bowrgeoises that the greatest play 
of fancy was allowed both to sculp- 
tor, glass-painter, and designer.! 
Whilst, then, the grand seigneurs 
chose principally armorial bearings, 
and the priests religious subjects, 
the bourgeois gave the artist wide 
choice of subjects. Thus we find 
the greatest variety prevailing in 
those middle-class houses belonging 
to shopkeepers who lived in them. 
Sometimes it is the seven sins that 
are illustrated ; elsewhere technical 
subjects. For the most part the 
saints and angels are put outside, 
the grotesque figures and monsters 
within which might seem a ter- 
rible satire upon human nature. 
The furniture, which was richly 
decorated, showed a prevailing prin- 
ciple, the keen caricatures and 
licentious designs were confined to 
the buffet and armoire, serious and 
sacred subjects to the bed, prie- 
dieu, and chimney-piece, repre- 
senting, we suppose, the foyer or 
sacred family hearth. The buffet 
or sideboard, and family chest, 
containing clothes and treasures, 
might aptly, on the other hand, 
satirise the vices and follies of the 
age, 

Leaving the Logis Barrault, we 
enter the Place St. Croix, which 
recalls some of the most beautiful 
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old towns of Germany. The Mai- 
son Adam in one corner gives a 
very good idea of the medisval 
Angers described by the authors 
before alluded to, and the no less 
interesting medizval Nantes so accu- 
rately described by the late learned 
Dr. Guépin and his English collabo- 
rateur, also mentioned. This Mai- 
son Adam is childishly naive, yet 
full of life, vigour, and artistic 
feeling. It is painted in black and 
white, with dormer windows and 
gable ends ; but only a facile pencil 
could suggest the quaint illus- 
trations of the Fall so properly 
sculptured on its walls. Here the 
artist has let his fancy run wild, 
and you find your own bewildered 
amid fruits, flowers, heads of angel 
and demon, Adams and Eves and 
Satans meeting you on every side. 
This house is, we may suppose, a 
fair specimen of the middle-class 
Angevine in former times; and, 
comparing it with our own wretch. 
edly dull, monotonous, and often 
ill-built constructions, we cannot 
say that, as far as modern domestic 
architecture is concerned, civilisa- 
tion has made any advance. It must 
be admitted, however, that in clean- 
liness and airiness, modern Ange- 
vines must be considered better off 
than their ancestors. 

Continuing our ramble we reach 
the Hétel Pincé, near the Post- 
office, a most beautiful old house— 
palace, rather—of a rich Angevine, 
Pierre de Pincé, built in 1523. 
Angers is rich in art and generosity ; 
and this hédtel was purchased by 
the famous painter, Bodinier, for 
35,000f., and presented to his 
native town on condition that it 
should be put to artistic purposes. 
It was turned into a Bibliothéque 
Populaire, or People’s Library, in 
1870; and, though this can hardly 
be called a fulfilment of the artist’s 
wish, doubtless it*was done for 
some good reason. Over a little 
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door ina side wall is written ‘ Bib- 
liothéque Populaire,’ and though 
ladies are never admitted—so says 
the concierge—as foreigners we 
are allowed to enter; by which 
means we not only see the interior 
of the house, but the materials that 
make up a free reading-room in 
France. The Hotel Pincé is less 
ornate, but quite as beautiful, as 
the Logis Barrault, though, unfor- 
tunately, some of the magnificent 
rooms have been partitioned off for 
the convenience of the library. 
With the arrangements of the 
latter, literary, economic, hygienic, 
the most fastidious could find no 
fault. Here, for a cost of half-a- 
franc a month, readers can take 
home books exchangeable at plea- 
sure, whilst, for no charge at all, 
they are provided with a spacious 
reading-room, comfortable chairs 
and tables, and several thousands of 
the very best books in French clas- 
sics and general literature, as well 
as scientific and other journals, daily 


and weekly. I studied these book- 


shelves carefully, and came away 
with avery hig: notion of the taste 
and discretion exercised by the mu- 
nicipal authorities of Angers in the 
choice of works. 

The reading-room is pleasant, 
airy, and comfortable, and here as- 
semble every evening, without any 
kind of payment, gentlemen, trades- 
men, workmen, and foreigners ; no 
one is refused admittance, though, 
in the case of the latter, name and 
address is asked. The concierge 
told us that the attendance was 
usually very mixed, I suppose 
Angers not being large enough to 
support the cercles or clubs of every 
shade and sect found so plentifully 
in Nantes. The books in the lend- 
ing library were of the same class, 
and were clean and in good order. 
This also is open to all ranks, and 
it is such facts as these that show 
us how thoroughly democratic 
France is; the more we study it and 
know it, the more we feel that it 
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is so. We went into the Evéché, or 
Bishop’s palace, but were soon glad 
to turn outagain. It isa handsome 
structure, now being enlarged and 
re-decorated. The designs are crude 
and the colouring florid, remind, 
ing one of those brilliantly painted 
wooden étagéres made in Algiers, To 
add to our disenchantment we were 
taken into the billiard-room, where 
we found several ladies decorating 
crucifixes and banners with paper 
and tinsel flowers. Perhaps there 
was no reason why an Evéchéshould 
not have a billiard-table, and it was 
handier for the present purpose than 
any other, but we felt a little shocked 
notwithstanding. As we returned 
home we passed many a bit of 
architecture that. would have de. 
lighted any artist, such as the quaint 
old Cour d’Assise, and the narrow 
picturesque little streets leading to 
the Quay Ligny from the cathedral. 
All these things and many more may 
be seen in a morning’s stroll, but 
fully to appreciate the beauties of 
Angers, the traveller must setile 
down, as I did, and make him. 
self acquainted with the inside as 
well as the outside of the delightful 
old town. ‘The library, the mu- 
seum, the churches, the prome- 
nades, offer a variety of resources, 
alike to the artist, the student, and 
the dilettante, who are everywhere 
made welcome with that French 
urbanity to which English travellers 
are so indebted. 

The museum, that is to say, the 
David Museum, for the other is not 
remarkable, merits a chapter to it- 
self. Angers is rich in distinguished 
names, having given birth to the 
artists Bodinier and Lenepven ; the 
chemists Olivier and Chevreul, and 
last but not least, David, better 
known as David d’Angers. Bodinier 
and Lenepven have both greatly 
identified themselves with their na- 
tive city, but the artistic prestige of 
Angers is mainly owing to David. 
What Pericles to Athens, what 
Michel Angelo to Florence, what 
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Goethe to Weimar, David is to 
Angers. The whole place is full of 
him, and widely spread as are the 
great sculptor’s works, it is here and 
here alone that they can be justly 
appreciated. His was indeed a 
colossal genius. To traverse this 
vast sculpture gallery, this is to 
read a chapter of history, nobly 
written, and recounting the deeds 
of heroes; courage, patriotism, lofty 
self-sacrifice, daring, all the quali- 
ties that stamp a great age ora 
dominant people, are here portrayed, 
embellished, immortalised. No- 
thing common, or deformed, or sen- 
sual is to be found amid these 
hundreds, nay thousands, of chefs- 
deuvre. David d’Angers revelled 
in the idealisation of bodily. and 
intellectual strength, as his large 
statues testify,and even to the small- 
est and most delicate medallion, he 
imparted largeness and force. The 
mind is at first bewildered by the 
sense of such creative power, many- 
sidedness, and artistic activity. 
Wherever David found grandeur 


and beauty he set to work to per- 
petuate it in marble, and though 
France was naturally his favourite 
ground, he was equally at home in 
ancient Greece or the Slave States 
of America, in depicting the infant 
Hannibal, or the young Greek at 


the tomb of Botzaris. To English 
visitors the French subjects will 
naturally be most interesting, and 
no modern artist has done more to 
glorify the great men of his age 
and of his country than David. 
Among the statues none are more 
classic in feeling and plastic beauty 
than that of Jean Barra, a young 
Republican drummer who pressed 
the tricolor to his breast as he fell 
in the Vendéan war. The figure of 
the boy-patriot is exquisitely tender 
in outline, and the expression of the 
dead face almost sublime, yet with 
a touch of childish peace and inno- 
cence. David was no partisan in 
art, and it mattered little to him 
whether the heroism he idealised 
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was Royalist or Republican, so 
long as it was genuine. Thus we 
find ourselves here in company of 
celebrated Frenchmen and French- 
women irrespective of creed, caste, 
and calling, and a more interesting 
portrait gallery than the numerous 
statues, busts, and four hundred and 
odd medallion portraits here exhi- 
bited it would be hard to find. 
Among the busts of peculiar in- 
terest is that of Paganini, a strik- 
ingly powerful head, with an enor- 
mous frontal development, and 
massive mouth and chin, indicative 
of force and character. Balzac is 
equally fine, intellectually speaking, 
but his face wears a saturnine, 
almost superhuman expression, as if 
he recognised and rejoiced in his 
pitiless power of reading others. 
It is a head on which you gaze 
rather with wonder than pleasure; 
Humboldt’s bust is very fine in 
its calm intellectualism; and the 
great Goethe’s well-known ‘Ju- 
piter’ bust is here. Lamennais’ face 
has a touching interest of its 
own. The author of Paroles 
Vane Croyant wears a- plaintive 
expression, not quite that of martyr 
or saint, rather of one trying to 
surmount the clogs of the flesh and 
enter the regions of unalloyed belief. 
The familiar stooping head of Bé- 
ranger is here, also André. Chénier, 
Victor Hugo, Georges Sand. 
David indeed seems to have 
left out none of his gifted con- 
temporaries, whether heroes, poets, 
artists, or men of science. Per- 
haps there is no more beautiful sub- 
ject in the whole gallery than that 
of Bichat, the celebrated anatomist, 
tenderly examining the chest of a 
naked child. But David’s tenderness 
and strength are never more fully 
displayed than when he is dealing 
with slavery. There is a series 
of exquisite bas-reliefs illustrating 
the career of our English Clarkson 
and Wilberforce, which once seen 
are never forgotten. I recall one 
more especially, in which the two 
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men are represented surrounded by 
the poor slaves, men, women, and 
children, imploring their aid. Some 
embracing their knees, others up- 
lifting their chained hands, others 
calling upon Heaven to bless their 
guardian angels. David knew how 
to impart dignity and pathos to the 
Africans as well as their English pro- 
tectors, and some of these figures 
are quite beautiful, especially the 
women and little children. I have 
only mentioned a few of the many 
works of art here deserving careful 
study. It is impossible to do more 
than suggest the extraordinary 
interest of this unique Gallery, which 
all who visit once will want to visit 
again and again. Well, indeed, 
might his native city proudly style 
the great artist Davin p’Ancrrs ! 

I spent some delightful mornings 
in the Public Library, where the 
traveller is made welcome, and what 
with manuscripts, rare books, and 
modern journals and reviews, will 
find ample entertainment. It is a 


charming room, lighted from one 


side only—a great advantage to 
readers—and overlooking a pleasant 
garden. The intending tourist will 
do well to consult some of the ad- 
mirable works here on the history 
and antiquities of Anjou, among 
which I will mention a book illus- 
trated by Mr. Hawke, an English 
artist ; the name of his collaborateur 
I forget, but the drawings give a 
very good idea of the many beauti- 
ful chateaux of Anjou, and other 
buildings, now destroyed or in ruins. 
A lover of old books might do worse 
than settle down in this old French 
town for the purpose of ransacking 
these shelves. In 1486 a Passion 
Play was acted here and at Valen- 
ciennes. Some years ago M. Leroy 
discovered a complete MS. of a 
Passion Play, including the Con. 
ception, Passion, and Resurrection, 
which was to last twenty days, and 
it was part of this Mystére de la 
Passion that was acted at Anjou. 
Many profane and indecent Morali- 
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ties were acted in France about this 
time, and one Bénant, after doing 
penance in the church of Bocé 
(Anjou), was burned for profaning 
the church with such blasphemies, 
Doubtless many a ‘ find’ like that of 
M. Leroy is yet in store for the 
patient investigator of such libraries 
as these, whilst to the ordinary 
student of French history and anti- 
quities they are invaluable. There 
is no kindof formorceremony about 
using them; you have merely to 
enter and ask for the book you wish 
to see, and the officials attend to 
your wants with promptitude and 
politeness. 

Some interesting manuscripts 
came into my hands at Angers, but 
not of a nature to introduce here, 
being a collection of letters con- 
cerning ‘La Religion St. Simoni- 
enne,’ or the Socialist philosophy 
founded by St. Simon, the precnr- 
sor of Enfantin, Fourier, Cabet, and 
a legion of Socialist reformers. 
There was some thirty years ago 
quite a little brotherhood of St. 
Simonians at Angers, and, though it 
is essentially aristocratic and Con- 
servative now, some democratic and 
socialisticideas have filtered through, 
witness a certain little ‘ Bibliothéque 
Républicaine; in other words, a 
democratic bookseller’s shop in the 
Rue Baudriére, where are to be had 
all the newest anti-Bonapartist, 
anti-Clerical, and anti-Legitimist 
propagandas. The Republican idea 
in France is, however, subjected to 
perpetual martyrdom, and the un- 
fortunate proprietor of the ‘ Biblio- 
théque Républicaine,’ a man of 
quite superior intelligence and cha- 
racter, had just emerged from a 
twelvemonth’s imprisonment when 
I saw him, besides having to pay a 
heavy fine, for a mere indiscreet 
personality. To add to his misfor- 
tunes, his only child, born during 
his imprisonment, died soon after 
his liberation, so no wonder both 
father and mother looked ill and 
anxious. This sort of thing hap- 
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pens every day in France. Repub- 
lican editors are imprisoned or 
fined, and their newspapers stopped 
or restricted in sale, on the feeblest 
pretext. Were it not for the rigid 
economy of the French middle 
classes, it would be impossible to 
understand how any of these en- 
lightened and well written journals 
continue to exist. 

I had net intended to intro- 
duce politics into this paper, but it 
is difficult to avoid them when 
writing of France, even of Anjow 
Pittoresque, of whom no wonder an 
Angevine poet wrote : 

Tant que ma lyre 

Voudra les chansons élire, 
Que je lui commanderai, 
Mon Anjou je chanterai ! 

A week’s stay at Angers, how- 
ever, only allows of an excursion to 
Ponts de Cé, renowned for its 
pretty girls and windmills. This 
curious village is built storey-wise ; 
that is to say, the old part of it lies 
low down in the Loire valley, and 
is often under water, whilst the 
new is built on a much higher level, 
and offers a refuge to the inhabi- 
tants of the former, whenever an 
inundation happens. Itis a quaint 
old-world place, and, as you drive 
over the bridges, you have a mag- 
nificent view of the river, now 
flowing bright and clear; the 
orchards and vineyards, green as 
emerald, shutting in the blue; the 
far-off villages, with church and 
chateau; whilst nearer the over- 
hanging rocks, and the rows of 
windmills perched so airily on their 
summits, like weird birds of prey, 
with wings folded in their eyrie, 
for a moment at rest, Jend unique- 
ness to the picture. It is impos- 
sible, without an artist’s pencil, to 
give any idea of the oddness, the 
humoruosness—if the word is ad- 
missible—the mixed comic and 
serious of such a scene. Do not 
some landscapes cause us to laugh, 
justas much as Offenbach’s music, 
and those quaint animals and 
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flowers that seem to have been 
created for that purpose? Any- 
how the company of windmills at 
Ponts de Cé, solemn as sentine)s 
on their lofty ramparts, mischiev- 
ous-looking as elves keeping guard 
over a fairy realm, pathetic as 
scarecrows mace of heroes’ gear 
and garments, bear no likeness toany 
other on the fice of the earth, and 
to have seen them is to have fallen 
upon an unknown verse of Heine, 
or freshly discovered sketch of 
Goya, or, lastly, and likest of all, 
an unearthed essay of Elia ! 

But there is something else to be 
seen at Ponts de Cé besides the 
windmills. Guide-books do not 
speak of the churches, both of 
which should be seen, for in the 
new one is some curious wood 
carving, and in the old, some half- 
obliterated frescoes, well worth 
inspection. The wood carving, 
brought hither from an older church, 
represents the twelve Apostles and 
the twelve Sibyls, an Apostle and 
Sibyl in each pane, with the names 
of both written underneath. The 
Libyan Sibyl and St. Matthew, the 
Cumean Sibyl and St. Peter, and so 
on, every Sibyl of history being 
here presented. The workmanship 
is good, and the effect quaint and 
striking. Among the frescoes of 
the old church, we find St. Blasius,. 
an Irish saint, but how he came 
here awaits explanation. 

I returned to Nantes, of course, 
by the river, as all travellers 
should do, in order to see the Loire 
valley. The heat was tremendous, 
a burning sun and cloudless sky, 
deepening in intensity as the day 
wore on, and lending a golden 
glow to the verdant landscape, 
through which we glided so slowly ; 
the banks were bright with mul- 
lein, willow-herb, and loose-strife, 
and sometimes we approached them 
almost within arm’s length; at 
others, the river widened, and on 
either side rose stately chiteau and 
frowning rock and smiling village, 
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reminding one of the Rhine. These 
river-banks are rich in historic 
associations, every place we pass 
by recalling some incidents of the 
calle war; surely the noblest 
effort ever made in a bad cause! 
But time did not permit me to stop 
on the way and see them leisurely, 
as they deserve to be seen, so it 
was not without thankfulness that 
I reached my destination. 

The heat, the glare, and the 
brilliancy of an August day in the 
Loire valley can be compared to the 
Nile, and nothing else that I am 
aware of; whilst the pure atmo- 
sphere and mild temperature of 
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Nantes, where magnolias flourish 
out of doors all the year round, and 
camellias are in full flower in April 
gardens, bear some likeness to 
Algiers. In fact, whether in winter 
or summer, travellers in France 
owe no small part of their pleasure 
to the deliciousness of the climate, 
especially in the west, and in Brit- 
tany, where it is tempered by the 
sea and the Gulf Stream. ‘ You may 
always count on fine weather in 
Brittany,’ is a motto that should 
be appended to every guide-book 
written for the information of 
tourists. 


M. B.-E. 
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HE Catholic controversy has 
of late acquired greater and 
greater practical importance, of 
which Mr. Gladstone’s recent 
writings have eminently tended 
to make the public aware. The 
change in Earl Russell’s tone indi- 
cates much. That veteran poli- 
tician was in youth an active, eager 
member of the hopeful Whig 
band, who pleaded for conciliation 
to the Catholics and healing mea- 
sures; who firmly believed that 
the Romish religion was vastly 
improved ; that, although in theory 
it was unchangeable, yet in fact 
it was gravely changed; that all 
its members were thoroughly 
ashamed of its old claims and 
practices of persecution ; that they 
abhorred the doctrine of not 
keeping faith with heretics; that 
they claimed equality only—com- 
plamed indeed of depression, 
but had no thought of aspiring 
to political domination. Hence it 
was fondly believed that the con- 
cession of equality would cement 
reconciliation, goodwill, and peace ; 
nor did anyone dream that the 
Jesuits re-established by Pius VII. 
in Rome itself would, ere long, 
make void the honour and good 
faith of English Catholics. No one 
in 1828 could foresee that in 1830 
a French Revolution would entail 
a Belgian revolution, which, break- 
ing in twain the then strong Pro- 
testant state of Holland, should 
give to Rome and to the Jesuits 
anew centre of action and new 
ambitions; much less did any sus- 
pect that English Whigs would 
join with France in mutilating the 
Holland which England had dili- 
gently fortified against France. 
It is not possible now to prove that 
happier results would have fol- 
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lowed if Catholic Emancipation 
had been carried by Whigs, who 
had always advocated the measure, 
rather than by Tories, who opposed 
it as long as they dared. The sad 
fact remains, that we have been 
deeply disappointed of our hopes. 
The Anti-Papal section among us, 
whom Whigs and Radicals treated 
as mischievous fanatics, birds of 
evil omen, propagators of ill-will 
and faction, may now plausibly 
claim to have been the only wise 
men. Nor did any one in 1829 
foresee that, immediately upon a 
Parliamentary reform in 1832, the 
terror of the English clergy at the 
apparition of Dissenters in Par- 
liament would hatch a Catholic 
brood in the Anglican nest, and 
in forty years fill the English 
parishes with Ritualist clergymen, 
who, despise State Churches, long 
for re-union with Rome, and would 
rather be subordinated to a Greek 
Patriarch or a Roman Pope than to 
an English Prime Minister. This 
Anglo-Catholicism has proved itself 
to be a fruitful nursery for Rome 
in the heart of the Protestant 
Reformed Church, and a_ sore 
misery to aristocratic and wealthy 
families. Moreover, concession in 
Ireland has only inflamed Papal 
ambition. The Catholic bisho 
were modest and reasonable ml 
1825, and sincerely aspired to 
equal citizenship only: in 1875 
their Ultramontane successors are 
haughty and assuming, deny the 
right of the State to superintend 
public education, claim as_ their 
own right to instil their own 
notions concerning history and 
morals into every Catholic child 
in exclusive schools, colleges, and 
universities, assume to imprison 
women out of sight and out of 
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reach, and meet every equitable 
and gracious move of the English 
Government with defiance and 
opposition. At the same time the 
order of Jesuits, formally sup- 
pressed by the Pope, and prac- 
tically hissed out of existence by 
the execrations of Europe, has been 
re-established with equal formality. 
Catholics take pains to show that 
they are proud of the historical 
reminiscences which the word 
Jesuit calls up. Surely then it is 
necessary that the new generation 
of England inform itself well con- 
cerning the past history of Ro- 
manism. 

Yetit is to be feared, even among 
the educated, there is little soundly 
based knowledge concerning the 
deeds of the Papacy and the 
Jesuits. A plausible Romish priest 


can set aside as folly most of the 
imputations which an average Eng- 
lish gentleman might bring against 
(1) ‘The Popes 


their dealings. 
established and maintained the In- 
quisition.’ True; the age was 
barbarous and fanatical: English 
kings also burned heretics; Sir 
Thomas More assisted. All that is 
gone by. (2) ‘The Pope and the 
Papal clergy urged the persecutions 
by bloody Queen Mary.’ True 
enough; and she burned Bishop 
Latimer and Archbishop Cranmer, 
men who themselves had burned 
heretics. Calvin burned Servetus; 
the Puritans persecuted and hanged 
Quakers. What is the use of raking 
up old stories? (3). ‘ Well, but 
you cannot quote anything from 
Protestants so bad as the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew’s Eve.’ Per- 
haps not; for never did a Pro- 
testant nation fall into such evil 
plight as the France of that day, 
with a worthless weak king, furious 
unscrupulous factions, civil war 
forty years old, everything to make 
men barbarous and truculent. The 
atrocity belongs to the time and 
place, and must not be imputed to 
the Church. (4) ‘ But what of 
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the Thirty Years’ War in Ger- 
many?’ That was the fruit of 
imperial policy. The despotically- 
minded emperors could not bear 
Protestant freedom, and were bent 
to root it out at any sacrifice. 
It is possible that not a few edu- 
cated gentlemen would find them- 
selves silenced by such specious 
replies. 

It is of no great importance to 
any of us to be able to carry on an 
argument effectively with a Romish 
priest; but it does conduce to 
soundness of political judgment, 
and to a correct ecclesiastical esti- 
mate, to know accurately the salient 
outlines of the Papal fortunes, 
policy, and avowed principles. Dr. 
Campbell, of Aberdeen, in the last 
century, published lectures on Ec- 
clesiastical History, which, though 
exceedingly dry, give continuous, 
close, and authentic information of 
much value; but the political his- 
tory is with him wholly subordi- 
nate. No pretence is here made to 
assign the relative merits of certair 
well-known modern compendia of 
Ecclesiastical History; but none 
has seemed to the present writer 
so engaging, so instructive, and so 
kindling, as the single volume of 
five hundred octavo pages entitled 
by Mr. H. Gill The Papal Drama. 
Its name has misled some into the 
idea that it is a poem; but it is 
highly condensed prose, not calm 
and dry, like that of the excellent 
Dr. Campbell, but warm, vivid, 
energetic, and often bursting with 
a generous enthusiasm. Mr. Gill's 
historical knowledge is so wide, 
varied, and accurate, that it is 
truly hard to sit in judgment on 
his work as from above; moreover, 
he has so meditated on all the out- 
lying events, so discussed with 
himself their analogies, likenesses, 
or contrasts, and the relative in- 
tensities of action, that he is able 
to lead his reader by the hand to 
the point of view whence survey 38 
most instructive. He diligently 
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aims to exhibit in concise words 
the distinctive peculiarities of sepa- 
rate Popes, and so brings out their 
characters as to give them indi- 
viduality. He is always keenly 
aware of the contemporaneous 
events, whether in Europe, Africa, 
or more distant Asia, whence he 
derives many interesting side 
glances. Perhaps from his book 
alone a diligent reader can compile 
no contemptible outline of general 
political history. His readiness of 
combination is most striking. In 
detailed information, it is no small 
praise to say that he reminds one 
of Gibbon or Macaulay. Indeed, 
his notes are often curious com- 
pendia of elaborate historical 
thought, as well as ample testi- 
monials to the great variety of his 
sources and the rigid accuracy of his 
statements. 

Bearing the date 1866, the work 
was necessarily concluded before 
the city of Rome itself fell into the 
hands of the king of Italy; when 
the Pope became a dependent, per- 


mitted to occupy his palace by a 


politic forbearance. Yet it was 
already visibie that Austria was no 
longer his protector, already known 
that Napoleon III. had promised to 
withdraw his protection in 1866. 
The temporal power of the Papacy was 
already annihilated; nevertheless, in 
asecond edition, it may be hoped that 
Mr. Gill will be able to wind up his 
history by a few more of his strik- 
ing sentences, which will complete 
the last period. He has judiciously 
distributed his materials into eras, 
according to their own nature. 

1. The first era, preceding the 
trae Papacy, was that during which 
the Bishop of Rome was only a 
local bishop; though this has three 
distinct parts—first, the period be- 
fore Constantine, while the bishop 
had no political power or recogni- 
tion; next, from Constantine to the 
fall of the Western Empire, or 
rather, to the disappearance of im- 
perial rule in Rome itself; thirdly, 
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the period in which the bishop was 
the chief present and available tem. 
poral power in Rome, though with- 
out pretensions to be obeyed by all 
Christendom. The three periods of 
this first era together make up 
nearly six centuries ; that is, Gre- 
gory I., entitled the Great, who died 
A.D. 604, is esteemed by Mr. Gill 
the last simple Roman pastor. All 
the foundations of the greatness of 
the Papacy were laid surely and 
slowly in this long period; but 
power accrued most rapidly after 
the violent overthrow of the Italian 
monarchy. Besides Gregory the 
Great, Mr. Gill regards Leo I. (also 
styled Great) alone to deserve defi- 
nite record in the chain of early 
Roman Bishops. 

2. The second era opens the true 
Papacy with Boniface IIT., on whom 
the vile Emperor Phocas conferred 
the title of Supreme and Universal 
Bishop A.D. 606, which the new 
Pope eagerly accepted. Mr. Gill 
does not fail to point our attention 
to the fact that Gregory the Great 
had (as if prophetically ) renounced 
and denounced this title. ‘ Who- 
soever calls himself Universal Priest, 
or desires to be so called, in his 
elation is forerunner of Antichrist.’ 
In theory the Popes were still 
subordinate to, and paid homage 
to, the distant Emperor of Con- 
stantinople. But when Leo the 
Isaurian peasant, whose valour and 
conduct had raised him to the impe- 
rial throne, became, like Mohammed, 
a sworn foe of idolatry, and victo- 
riously repulsed the Saracens from 
Constantinople (a.p. 718)—the first 
severe check given to the onward 
movement of Islim—at once the 
Popes began to abhor their subjec- 
tion to an idol-breaking monarch. 
The more vehement the enthusiasm 
of Leo, the more bitter became the 
disdain of the Pope for his sovereign. 
At length, in a.p. 728, Gregory IT. 
signalised his resolution to uphold 
image worship by withholding tri- 
bute and declaring Italy indepen- 
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dent of the Eastern Empire. The 
Lombards soon made the Papacy 
very uneasy. But the great victory 
gained over the Arabs of Spain by 
Charles Martel in the battles of 
Tours (A.D. 732) showed the Popes 
in which direction to look for suc- 
cour. Pope Zachary sent to the 
Frankish chieftains his approval of 
their displacing their effete Mero- 
vingian sovereign ; soon after, Pope 
Stephen II. earnestly begged aid 
against the Lombards, which aid 
was gladly afforded by Pepin, son 
of Charles Martel, a.p. 755. Pepin 
not only vanquished the Lombards, 
but granted a large part of Northern 
Italy as a Papal fief. Thus the 
period ends by making the Pope an 
Italian Prince, subordinate to the 
Carolingian monarchy. 

3. In the beginning of this new 
era two famous and effective for- 
geries were perpetrated : the forged 
donation of Kuropean kingdoms 
from Constantine the Great to Pope 
Sylvester, and the forged Decretals 
of Isidore. Charlemagne, crowned in 
Rome by Pope Leo III. a.p. 800, had 
finally crushed the Lombard power, 
and inaugurated the ‘Holy Roman 
Empire’ (of the Germans!) side by 
side with the Temporal Papacy 
But the first era of this perfected 
popedom produced only one ener- 
getic Pope of whom Catholics may 
boast, Nicholas I., and he was mor- 
tified by inability to enforce over 
the patriarch of Constantinople his 
claim of supremacy. In fact, by 
separating from the Greek Empire, 
the Popes had separated themselves 
from the Greek Church; yet the 
restoration of image-worship by the 
Empress Theodora, and her violent 
persecution of the Paulicians (or 
followers of St. Paul), comforted 
him. Soon after his death, a.p. 867, 
the Papacy fell into the most dis- 
graceful state, being bestowed by 
infamous women upon infamous 
men. The degradation lasted for 
a full century. Otho the Great, 
Emperor of Germany, who repulsed 
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the Hungarian marauders, A.D. 955, 
crossed the Alps in 962, and made 
himself master both of Italy and of 
the Pope—deposing the very Pope 
who had crowned him ; and estab- 
lished the Empire as supreme over 
the then contemptible Papacy. In 
985 Crescentius attempted to restore 
in Rome the ancient title and rule 
of Consul, and made a Pope of his 
own. Out of this very low estate 
the Papacy was lifted into power 
hitherto unimagined by the auda- 
cious genius of one ambitious man, 
Hildebrand, known as Pope Gregory 
VIL., but his career of influence 
began as late as 1049, when he be. 
came Counsellor to Pope Leo IX., a 
devout German bishop. He him. 
self became Pope A.D. 1073, a date 
which with Mr. Gill closes the 
second period of the true Papacy. 
4. But with Gregory VII. it rises 
into prodigious strength, and as. 
sumed an entirely new form by his 
enforcing celibacy on the clergy; 80 
very late in time was this perni- 
cious compulsory ordinance. He 
for the first time claimed spiritual 
infallibility, the right of promul- 
gating dogmas for belief, the right 
of deposing and anathematising 
sovereigns, and, without their con- 
sent, appointing bishops to enjoy 
princely stations and revenue. Itis 
some comfort to learn that this man 
of violent and outrageous ambition 
died in exile; yet his work prospered, 
such as it was. He bequeathed to 
the German Empire and Italy a 
struggle which lasted two centuries; 
till at the close of this period the 
Papacy sank as suddenly and as 
strangely asit had risen. Mr. Gill 
marks the rude outrage of Philip 
the Fair on Boniface VIII. (a.0. 
1303) too strongly perhaps, as the 
cause of its fall. As the slaughter 
of Archbishop Thomas-a-Becket did 
but give moral advantage to the 
Church, and bring humiliation on 
our Henry IL., so Philip’s seizure 
and imprisonment of Boniface VIIL 
would only have caused violent re- 
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action in men’s minds, had not the 
Papal arrogance and cruelty already 
incurred widespread hatred. The 
countless atrocities of Innocent ITI., 
the most powerful and successful of 
the Popes, must surely have left 
burning indignation in ten thou- 
sand hearts. This Pope, the deso- 
lator of Provence, was also the 
originator of the Inquisition; the 
establisher of auricular confession 
as a duty, and of transubstantiation 
as a dogma. Doctrinally, it may 
seem, under him the Papacy culmi- 
nated. But even in England we 
may see what resentments his reign 
left behind it. The laws passed by 
Parliament under our Edwards de- 
note a determined anti-ecclesiastical 
spirit. The continued cruelties and 
haughty assumptions of the succes- 
sive Popes made men everywhere 
rejoice, it seems, when Philip the 
Fair showed his coarse contempt for 
Boniface—a man who had advised 
his predecessor, Pope Celestine V., 
to abdicate, because he was too 
saintly for the popedom, then rudely 


arrested the pious Celestine, dragged 


him to prison, and kept him there 
till he died. Well might human 
nature rejoice over the humiliation 
of this wicked and very arrogant 
Pope. Besides, Mr. Gill does not 
state, though he certainly is aware, 
that in these two centuries accom- 
plished lawyers had grownup among 
the laity. These were the men, who, 
as he says, rallied round Philip. 
The laic mind was no longer so igno- 
rant and prostrate; this was the 
age of the poet Dante; probably 
very many laymen were fully equal 
m cultivation to the ablest ecclesias- 
tics. Therefore it was impossible 
for the Pope any longer to be strong, 
except by having great princes to 
support him. When he offended 
them all, he fell suddenly and irre- 
coverably. 

5. With ‘Philip the Fair’ com- 
menced the ‘Degradation of the 
Papacy.’ This new period Mr. 


Gill terminates with the Council of 
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Constance, A.D. 1418, because that 
Council ended the Papal schism. 
A result of Philip’s policy after 
Boniface VIII. died of fever or bro- 
ken heart, was truly singular. The 
Pope who succeeded Boniface ex- 
communicated Philip, but almost 
instantly died, as was reported, of 
poison, conveyed by an emissary 
from the French king. To poison 
a foreign prince is an enormously 
difficult task, especially so to do by 
means of ripe fruit; but the tale 
was believed; perhaps Philip was 
glad to have it believed, for the 
terror of the cardinals was great. 
They were long unable to come to an 
election. Philip at length corrupted 
a part of them, and secured the 
election of a French archbishop who. 
consented and swore to every con- 
dition imposed by Philip. Thus he 
at length obtained a Pope who was 
his submissive and docile servant. 
Philip proceeded to detain him 
within France. After Philip’s death 
the pontiffs continued to reside in 
France. John XXII. in 1316 fixed 
his court at Avignon. The sojourn 
of the Papacy there is mournfully 
entitled ‘the seventy years’ capti- 
vity.’ Petrarch long urged in vain 
Pope after Pope to return to Rome, 
but Avignon was a quiet, peaceful, 
delightful abode, and absenteeship 
with the enjoyment of foreign 
revenues was alluring. When at 
length, in 1376, Gregory XI. yielded 
to the aged Petrarch’s urgency, 
death seized him before a year was 
passed in Rome, and two rival Popes 
were presently elected in succes- 
sion, each legitimately, each unani- 
mously, by the same cardinals. The 
cause lay in the unendurable ferocity 
of Urban VI., first elected. Thus 
‘the Great Schism’ followed the 
‘seventy years’ captivity.’ It did 
not end with the death of these two 
Popes, but lingered on until the 
Emperor Sigismund laboriously 
brought together the famous Council 
at the Bodensee, more brilliant with 
princes, dukes, and all temporal 
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ndeur than anything previously 
Seas The Conneil Nall peetieenel 
to be about to reform the Church, 
as well as depose two Popesand set 
up a third, but their only attempt 
at reformation was the burning of 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague ; 
whence arose the tremendous reli- 
gious war of Bohemia. 

6. But at the new era the Papacy 
could not regain its power or splen- 
dour or reverence. How should it, 
after pretensions so high and humi- 
liation so complete? Princes and 
great churchmen desired it to exist ; 
therefore alone it existed, as their 
creature. But its sincere alliance 
with princes, and mutual services, 
were yet to begin. The savage and 
effectual crusade against the Albi- 
genses of Provence, the equally 
savage but little successful war 
against the Bohemians, did but 
afford a foretaste of what princes 
and Pope were to do in conjunction 
against heretics. Things were not 
yet quite ripe. The restored Popes 


in this period were too busy in 
establishing and aggrandising them- 
selves as Italian princes to give 
undivided effort to the task of sup- 
pressing heresy, which they did not 
yet suspect to be so very formid- 


able. Mr. Gill makes the period 
which begins by the healing of the 
great schism, A.D. 1418, to end with 
the burping of the Papal bull by 
Luther, a.D. 1520. By this deed 
Luther gave distinct warning to the 
Catholics that defiance of the Papal 
authority and its fundamental sub- 
version now confronted the Church. 

Mr. Gill’s panegyric on Luther, 
with his warm preference of him to 
John Huss on the score of bravery, 
and to Wykliffe because of success, 
appears to overlook the influence of 
powerful princes as enemies or as 
supporters. The Elector Frederick 
was faithful to Luther, and saved 
him ; the much more powerful Em- 
peror Sigismund was unfaithful to 
Jobn Huss, and betrayed him. 
Charles of Ghent, when, pressed to 
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violate his faith to Luther, replied, 
‘I should not like to blush with 
Sigismund.’ Wykliffe personally 
was protected by John of Gaunt, 
but his followers were bitterly per- 
secuted by those powerful and 
malignant kings Henry IV. and V., 
who made themselves slaves to 
ecclesiastics for policy, as did Henry 
VI. from weakness. That was why 
the Lollards and John Huss could 
not stand. It was not that Wyk- 
liffe and Huss were deficient in a 
fruitful dogma, in which Luther 
exulted, ‘Justification by faith.’ 
We may give Luther his due, with. 
out depressing other reformers. He 
was a bold man; but his boldness was 
backed up by a sheltering prince. 
John Huss, Jerome of Prague, 
Savonarola, Abelard, Arnold of 
Brescia, were crushed by over- 
powering force, against which spi- 
ritual faith and dogmas, however 
sound, were wholly unfitted to fight. 

7. To the Reformation Mr. Gill 
devotes, of course, due attention; 
though most of the events are more 
familiar. This period, with him, is 
limited to the onward movement, 
the triumphs of the Reformation, 
from A.D. 1520 to 1563, when the 
Council of Trent closed its labours 
and the new society of Ignatius 
Loyola was thoroughly organised 
for action. 

8. The intense bigot Philip II. 
of Spain was then the most power- 
ful prince in Christendom. All 
Catholics had become more bigoted 
and more united during the suc- 
cesses of the Reformation; but 
the Reformed Churches were in 
disgraceful disunion, each Church 
angry with every other that carried 
reformation a little farther than it- 
self. Besides, they had no kings in 
first-rate station on their side. The 
German petty princes were, in gene- 
ral, intriguers without deep convic- 
tions. When Elizabeth of England 
succeeded to her sister, Mary Tudor, 
she was no Protestant in spirit, but 
a Protestant barely because the 
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Catholics regarded her birth as ille- 
gitimate. She was always half- 
hearted, and, besides, was a very 
small and feeble potentate compared 
to Philip, or even compared to the 
Emperor of Germany. Moreover, 
by necessity of their principles, the 
Reformed Churches could not ini- 
tiate violent aggression on the 
Catholics, even when they felt cer- 
tain that perfidious violence was 
being plotted. Thus they lay at 
military disadvantage. No other 
result could follow than a terrible 
thrusting back of the Reformation, 
when fanatical princes bent their 
whole souls to the work. 
Nevertheless, the intense cruel- 
ties of Philip and Philip’s tools 
forced the Netherlanders into resist- 
ance, though their spirit had been 
thoroughly broken by young Charles 
of Ghent. Out of the direst de- 
pression grew the beginnings of 
strength. The ‘fight with the 


Reformation’ ends with the peace 
of Westphalia, a.p. 1648, an agony 


of eighty-five years; but it has two 
chief portions. In the former, 
Holland was victorious after a forty 
years’ struggle, the Huguenots of 
France were finally crushed, the 
tragedy of St. Bartholomew’s Eve 
was enacted; and the Spanish 
Armada, which was to conquer 
England, met an inglorious doom. 
Spain and France had exhausted 
their force; in the second portion 
of this period Germany, Bohemia, 
Hungary, and Scandinavia were to 
be the chief combatants; the 
French rulers abandoned fana- 
ticism, and studied rather how to 
humiliate Spain. Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden grandly threw 
himself into the struggle. The 
Jesuits, driven to despair by the 
failure of the Armada and the suc- 
cesses of Holland, became more 
and more undisguised as to their 
doctrine of king-killing, and, with 
the Papacy, filled up the measure 
of their iniquities. The treachery 
and Inkewarmness of Protestant 
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princes awhile piled calamity on 
calamity ; yet the awful desolation 
of Germany did not give success 
to the Papal cause, but made it for 
ever impossible that kings should 
again fight for its dogmas. The 
German Empire lost its unity by 
the peace of Westphalia; Pro- 
testantism was legalized, and Papal 
domination failed. 

g. The next period is called by 
Mr. Gill ‘The Decrepitude of the 
Popedom:’ he terminates it at the 
French Revolution. The most 
notable events are the persecution 
of French Protestants by Louis 
XIV., the failure of English 
popery under our Stuarts, the 
suppression of the order of the 
Jesuits, and ecclesiastic reforms 
enforced by Catholic princes. The 
eccentric proceedings of Joseph II. 
of Austria and his brother Peter 
Leopold in Tuscany, are described 
pleasantly by Mr. Gill, p. 337: 


The two most eminent and illustrious 
reformers of the age were sons of the 
bigoted Maria Theresa and of the tolerant 
Francis of Lorraine. Joseph II., gifted, 
diligent, amiable, aspiring, benevolent, the 
most earnest and interesting of despotic 
reformers and levellers, fur better and more 
benignant than Frederick II. or Catherine 
II., bent upon forcing his subjects into 
toleration and happiness; forcing also all 
the provinces and kingdoms under his sway 
into one uniform reformed and liberal 
monarchy,—won his fairest fame, and 
achieved his most abidingly beneficial 
labours as an ecclesiastical reformer. He 
assailéd the papal jurisdiction throughout 
his vast dominions, forbade the execution 
of any bull without leave from the govern- 
ment, withdrew all bishoprics and monas- 
teries from direct dependence upon the 
Roman see, or direct intercourse thirewith; 
abolished and created bishoprics, and 
lessened the incomes of some, suppressed 
convents and turned them into hospitals, 
barracks, or colleges; put down super- 
stitious ceremonies, ordered a German 
translation of the Bible, bestowed full 
freedom of worship on the Protestants and 
Greeks, and rendered them capable of 
holding any office and dignity. 


Pius VI., after ineffectual cor- 
respondence by letter, went in per- 
son to Vienna to deprecate such 
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innovations. He was received with 
gorgeous hospitality, but could not 
get a single edict revoked or 
altered. 

Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, 


abolished the Inquisition, suspended bulls 
and sentences of excommunication, forbade 
their publication, withdrew the laity from 
the jurisdiction of ecclesiastical courts, and 
subjected the clergy to the civil tribunals. 
These beneficent enactments were among 
the fifty-seven propositions laid before the 
synod of Pistoja, which he gathered to- 
gether in 1787, without leave of the Pope. 
In it Scipio de Ricci, bishop of Pistoja, 
took a leading part, who, though nephew 
of the last general of the Jesuits, combined 
Jansenist theology with anti-papal politics ; 
asserted for the bishops independence 
of the papal power, claimed more liberty 
for the inferior clergy, cried out for a 
national Italian council, demanded that 
the service should be performed in the 
vulgar tongue, maintained that indulgences 
did not affect the dead . . . 


Pius VI. at length,in 1794, issued 
an elaborate bull against this synod. 
Mr. Gill continues: 


The eightecnth century must strike a 
philosopher, a Protestant, and even a 
moderate Catholic, as the most pleasant 
portion of the Papal story. Never had the 
popes done so little harm, shown 60 little 
cruelty or corruption, never was their 
demeanour so modest and their character 
so respectable. It is true that their 
Italian territories were sadly misgoverned. 
Nearly three centuries of direct ecclesias- 
tical rule had utterly extinguished all 

litical and intellectual life. Commerce 
anguished; population dwindled; great 
cities shrunk; brigandage throve. Their 
dominion during the eighteenth century 
was not sharply oppressive, though heavily 
repressive. Their subjects, misgoverned 
and kept down, had their industry un- 
developed, their energy suspended, their 
intellects fettered, and their souls in 
bondage; but they were not tormented or 
trampled under foot; nor had they as yet 
become indignantly sensible of the pressure 
put upon them. 


These quotations are fair speci- 
mens of the discriminating justness 
of Mr. Gill and his natural elo- 
quence; but they by no means 
exhibit his most vigorous and en- 
thusiastic warmth, or his wide 
research. 

10. ‘The Agony of the Popedom’ 


[ November 


is his last period, beginning with 
the French Revolution, and ending 
with the proclamation of the king- 
dom of Italy in 1861, which vir- 
tually terminated the temporal 
Papacy. 

The outline of his scheme, 
here laid before our readers, will 
show how wide is his survey, and 
how thorough his grasp of events. 
But now rises a question perhaps 
greater, the impartiality and moral 
fairness with which he judges cha- 
racters and motives, the purity of 
the medium through which he 
looks at the scene. He is a tho. 
rough believer in ‘ the doctrines of 
the Reformation ;’ a warm admirer 
of Luther’s character and approver 
of Luther’s theology. He entitles 
Calvin ‘the most profound and 
powerful intellect’ among the Re- 
formers. He follows the common 
Protestant interpretation, which 
makes Babylon of the Apocalypse 
Papal Rome, and the Scarlet 
Woman the Papacy. This is an 
error unworthy of his erudition; 
for it is obvious and indisputable 
that only Pagan Rome is or can 
be intended in Rev. xvii. But 
though Mr. Gill plainly avows 
Popery to be the worst and most 
deadly corruption of Christianity, 
and has no sympathy whatever with 
attempts to palliate its perversities 
and atrocities, no Mohammedan, 
no Indian, no atheistic philosopher, 
could possibly be juster, more 
genial, more sympathising and 
generous towards the virtues of 
Popes; nay, their worst wicked- 
nesses, when their object is the 
aggrandizement of the Church, not 
the indulgence or exultation of 
self, is by him regarded as simply 
constituting ‘a good Pope;’ in 
short, as the condemnation of an 
evil system, not as the mark of an 
evil nature. He rejoices to give 
prominence to everything praise- 
worthy and kindly, nay, he praises 
energy, talent, and perverse genius 
even in its most pernicious action. 
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Let us attend to his summary of 
the reign of Innocent IIL, p. 84: 


Innocent did not long survive this 
gorgeous scene (the Council at the Lateran), 
In 1216, soon after the death of his English 
vassal John, the greatest of the Popes 
passed from the world which he had moved 
so mightily and ruled so absolutely. No 
statesman, no conqueror ever made fewer 
mistakes or achieved greater things than 
did Innocent III. Never was a more 
capable and successful sovereign; never 
was a more splendid reign, As a mani- 
festation of political ability, as an unbroken 
series of worldly triumphs, this reign of 
Innocent III., this palmy hour of the pope- 
dom, has scarcely a parallel in history ; 
but as the culmination of the Christian 
Church, as the fulfilment of the blessed 
work begun twelve hundred years before 
in Judea, as the perfection of ‘ the kingdom 
not of this world,’ it was hardly so success- 
ful. Of a truth, Innocent LI. was the 
greatest of the Popes. Of a truth, his 
reign forms the most glorious period of the 
Roman Church. To acknowledge these 
very plain facts is to affirm the whole case 
against the popedom ; is to brand it as the 
supreme and concentrated: corruption of 
Christianity, 


This specimen will show that 
Mr. Gill writes no mere outline of 


his extensive subject, but comments 
copiously, and with much zest. 
His mind is judicial as well as 


earnest. Herein is a valuable 
guarantee that his wide erudition 
is not employed under the instinct 
of a sectarian creed to misguide 
the judgment and sympathies of 
the reader. Since Christendom is 
rent into sects, every Christian’s 
creed may be railed at as sectarian; 
but assuredly Mr. Gill knows how 
to rejoice in goodness, under what- 
ever strange sect or fashion he 
finds it. The breadth of his sym- 
pathies, the depth of his devotion, 
the warmth of his love, and the 
steadfastness of his faith, make his 
book one which may instruct us 
all, and should be acceptable to all 
Protestants, perhaps even to mode- 
rate Catholics. 

With some diffidence it may be 
suggested whether either Mr. Gill 
or any of our current histories 
rightly appreciate one great eccle- 
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siastical and papal phenomenon, 
that of the Crusapes. A digres- 
sion on that subject may perhaps be 
here allowed, A very clever and 
wonderfully learned man, the late 
Mr, Buckle, put forth an extremely 
shallow thought when he attributed 
the religious characteristics of Span- 
iards to physical geography. No 
one, it might have been thought, 
can read the history of Spain, from 
the seventh to the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and not see that her struggle 
against the Mohammedan Moors 
was the spiritual influence which 
moulded her chivalry and her sen- 
timent. Awhile bowed beneath the 
foreign yoke, the Christian spirit 
fumed intensely. The great victory 
of Charles Martel delivered France 
from further encroachment, but left 
to the Spaniards conflicts that lin- 
gered for seven centuries, before 
the Moors were finally subjected. 
Where Moors and Christians were 
mingled in the same district, the 
condition was that of constant civil 
war. Spanish religion taught chil- 
dren from their.cradle to hate the 
misbeliever. In our mixed English 
tongue the only popular sense of the 
word miscreant denotes how hatred 
and contempt werecombined against 
a fulse creed ; contempt at last, but 
probably fear at first—and fear is 
proverbially cruel. . The Spaniards 
believed that St. James of Jerusa- 
lem had headed their cavalry against 
the Moors; the holy Virgin went 
with them into battle ; to her honour 
their knights vowed gallant ser- 
vice. Thus, out of continuous war 
and slow conquest was kindled 
intense bigotry, which was, as it 
were, infused into their blood. If 
this was so, and I think it certainly 
was so, we must expect that the 
Eastern Crusades would have a like 
influence on all Europe; only less 
intense because the foe was distant 
and personal contact with him was 
much rarer. 

In the earlier struggles of the 
Greek, Syrian,and African Churches 
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there were often tumultuous vio- 
lences—monks and others fought 
with sticks. There was also exile of 
bishops, demolition of churches, and 
some rude popular conflicts, like 
little wars, in the struggle for edi- 
fices, station, and revenue; but our 
current histories do not, that I re- 
member, tell of any systematic 
cruelty against erroneous belief, as 
such. Down in the worst darkness 
of the tenth century men’s atroci- 
ties are prompted by avarice, ambi- 
tion, and such like common motives. 
Crime and vice might hide them- 
selves under a sanctimonious cloak, 
but the reader does not meet cruel- 
ties directed against unbelievers, 
merely because of their unbelief, 
by leading minds as a part of saint- 
liness. To me they seem to be 
mainly the fruit of the Crusades. 
Mr. Bosworth Smith, in his four 
lectures on Islam, has given us 
painful instruction as to the supe- 
riority of the Turks over the Crusa- 
ders in truthfulness, mercy, and 
magnanimity. The slaughter of 
Jews by the Christian warriors 
illustrates the second crusade; and 
thenceforward persecution of Jews 
seems to be a Christian insti- 
tution. Had not Christian knights 
been made thoroughly hard-hearted 
by the combats with Saracens and 
Turks, it appears scarcely credible 
that they could have yielded to the 
Papal incitements against the un- 
happy Christians of Provence, and 
have believed that the massacre of 
half a nation was doing service to 
God. It may seem that Mr. Gill 
somewhat admires, I am_ sorry 
that he does not stigmatize, that 
pernicious Saint Bernard, the fire- 
brand of the second crusade. It is 
strange also, that the humane Sir 
James Mackintosh, in his fragmen- 
tary History of England, can defend 
and covertly admire the Crusades, 
not as enterprises to break the dan- 
gerous power of T'urks and Saracens 
on their own soil, but as benevo- 
jlently intended to secure to pious 
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pilgrims safe conduct to the Holy 
City. Mr. Gill justly says that 
‘the Crusades were especially Papal 
enterprises.’ They were the pro- 
cess for steeling European hearts 
into the most cruel and stupid 
bigotry, with belief in enchantments, 
wizards, and devils allied to the 
infidels. 

As one specimen out of many of 
Mr. Gill’s spirited eloquence, I may 
quote his description ofthe close of 
the tenth century, p. 40: 


In the thick darkness and deep degrada- 
tion amidst which the tenth century was 
drawing to its end, a glorious vision fora 
moment broke upon dull-eyed Christendom ; 
a sublime expectation for a moment up- 
lifted the grovelling Church. The thousand 
years which had almost passed since the 
Lord took flesh were strangely mistaken 
for the millennium of the Apocalypse. 
The exceeding grimness and foulness of the 
time were regarded as the prelude to the 
loosing of Satan for a final struggle, and 
the reappearing of the Redeemer for His 
final victory. As the hope that the Lord 
was at hand burned in the longing heart 
and beamed in the uplifted eye of the early 
Church ; as it lent a fuller fire to the faith 
and shed a more contagious glory upon the 
holiness of the first century; as, ages 
later, it strengthened and kindled the 
Hussites of Bohemia in their fierce fight 
with the Roman Church; as it heightened 
the souls and magnified the deeds of the 
English Puritans; so the same hope 
put forth its ennobling power upon the 
mean and melancholy tenth century, and 
breathed a momentary glory upon the cor- 
rupt and idolatrous Christianity of the age. 
Preachers of peace stayed for a while the 
incessant warfare of fierce princes and 
barons ; the truce of God was loudly pro- 
claimed, and not ill-observed. ‘The valiant 
and devout Norman, at home in his new land 
and zealous for his new faith, foresaw not 
the wide career of earthly conquest upon 
which he was about to enter, but awaited 
in humble awe the coming of the Heavenly 
King; and perhaps asked himself, whether 
in the army of the Divine Conqueror there 
would be room for his fiery zeal and his 
formidable lance. The Frenchman slightly 
regarded the fall of the second and the 
rise of the third dynasty . . . in the full 
assurance that the French monarchy would 
speedily be lost in the universal and ever- 
lasting monarchy of the Son of David and 
Son of God. The Spaniard slackened in 
his conflict with the Moors—nor anticipated 
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that a work of five centuries remained to 
be done ere the fatherland would all be 
won back from the Mohammedans—as he 
looked for the Lord to descend for the 
utter overthrow of the misbelievers; to 
subvert the throne of Cordova, and break 
the sword of Al Mansér. The English less 
valiantly withstood the onslaught of the 
heathen Danes, and better brooked the 
backwardness of Ethelred the Unready, as 
they listened for the chariot-wheels of the 
Invincible Prince, who would make haste 
to avenge His people upon their enemies. 
And the higher and holier souls of Christen- 
dom less bitterly chafed beneath the 
enormities of papal monsters, as they 
watched for the first far-off shining of the 
advent of that Almighty King who would 
Himself uplift and purify His fallen and 
polluted Church, and chastise and replace 
His unworthy vicars, 

Surely this is a book which de- 
serves to be generally read, deserves 
to go through many editions. If 
space permitted, many quotations 
would be of interest. One might 
select his description of the first 
great Bohemian war, in which the 
Hussites were marvellously victo- 
rious, and the second, in which 
Bohemia was crushed for ever by 
the tyrant Ferdinand IL., the zealous 
tool ofthe Papacy. His account of 
the three factions under three 
Henries who tore France apart, 
until Henry of Navarre prevailed, 
disentangles with singular clearness 
and vigour a complicated subject, 
and presents in a very striking 
point of view the versatility of 
French democratic enthusiasm. His 
comments on the French Revolu- 
tion, in contrast to these events, are 
equally forcible, instructive, and 
eloquent : 


It was not unworthy (says he, p. 344) 
of that terrible Paris, which at the bidding 
of priestly demagogues had teemed with 
clubs, erected barricades, and butchered 
myriads of heretics, now to boil over in 
clubs where the Church was denounced, and 
to rush at the instigation of other dema- 
gogues to the butchery of hundreds of 
priests. The excesses of revolutionary 
France were not more the punishment 
than the direct result of the excesses of 
feudal, regal, and papal France. 


Since the present writer admires 
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Mr. Gill’s book, both in its sub- 
stance and in its style, a mild criti- 
cism on the style will be understood 
as no disparagement. Mr. Gill's 
eyesight has a defect which makes 
him intensely short-sighted. It is 
believed that he can scarcely take 
in so much as two successive lines 
in a single glance; hence it is very 
wonderful how he can refer, and 
find places in books. He must have 
avery retentive memory to know 
when he repeats words in a long 
sentence, or otherwise repeats him- 
self. The mere mechanical aid of a 
friend in correcting the press for 
another edition would easily re- 
move occasional small blemishes. 
The words mighty, smite, hurl, papal 
monster, done to death, recur too 
often, and are an unpleasant man- 
nerism. The reiteration of a word 
in antithesis may sometimes be par- 
doned, yet that too, in Mr. Gill, as in 
Macaulay, is apt to offend. His 
use of the relatives who, which, is 
often unskilful; moreover, he fol- 
lows the base example of modern 
rapid writers, who think to attain 
accuracy by inserting and before 
who or which. In most of these 
cases who also, or which also, is the 
more correct formula, though that 
sometimes may be heavy. But in Mr. 
Gill’s lengthier complex sentences it 
is often far simpler to change the 
structure, break one sentence into 
two, and change whom into him, 
her, them, or which into it. Like 
Gibbon and Tacitus, he rightly re- 
gards a condensed and slightly 
poetical style suitable for history. 
Sallust had the merit of originating 
it: the powerful syntax of the 
Latins enabled Livy to perfect this 
historical type. But notoriously, 
in Gibbon it degenerates into fre- 
quent heaviness and pomp. Our 
language needs careful management 
as to pronouns and relatives, where 
terseness, antithesis, and clear- 
ness are to be combined. Gibbon 
also has a disagreeable trick, from 
which Mr. Gill is not at all free. 
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Presuming that the reader is as 
familiar with the material as the 
writer is, he alludes to the same 
person twice together under differ- 
ent descriptions. Thus: These in- 
vincible troops ‘ were led into Italy 
by a young general of Italian race, 
and under Napoleon Bonaparte 
struck down the king of Sardinia.’ 
Here it is not asserted that the 
young general was Napoleon Bona- 
parte, and a reader may naturally 
hesitate whether the writer means, 
‘were led into Italy by the Corsican 
general, young Napoleon Bonaparte, 
under whom they struckdown .. .’ 
If in 500 pages this occur fifteen 
times, it is not wonderful; yet it 
is fifteen times too often. Slight 
attention and friendly suggestion 
would make Mr. Gill’s style truly 
classical. It is hoped that these 
schoolmaster’s remarks are not im- 
pertinent. 

In the close, Mr. Gill searchingly 
recapitulates in rapid summary the 
behaviour of the different European 
Governments towards the Papacy, 


displaying his easy command of all 
the events, near or remote, and is 


always instructive. Yet he will not 
alwayscommandassent as to Divine 
retributions. He too much iden- 
tifies nations with governments, 
though the nations, crushed by 
despotical institutions and helpless 
under disciplined armies, had abso- 
lutely no control over, and no 
responsibility for, the public policy. 
He emphatically rejects Macaulay’s 
expectation of the Roman Church 
enduring and flourishing to a dis- 
tant age, when London shall be a 
vast solitude and St. Paul’s in ruins, 
furnishing to a traveller from New 
Zealand an object to sketch. We 
may agree with Mr. Gill against 
Macaulay, but without exactly ac- 
cepting his interpretation of the 
events; namely, that the Reforma- 
tion was ‘a Divine offer’ made to 
the nations of Europe; and that 
such an offer is never exactly re- 
peated. With him I hold that the 
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recovery of the Papacy after the first 
burst of Reformation was no just 
reason for Macaulay to expect a new 
recovery; but the argument to which 
I would appeal is far less transcen- 
dental, and rests more on earth 
than on heaven. The recovery of 
the Papacy after the Council of 
Trent was undeniably the work of 
armies guided by despotic and fana- 
tical kings. Without these all the 
wrath of Popes and ecclesiastics, 
all the zeal of preaching friars, all 
the malignity of Inquisitors, all the 
skill and intrigues of the Jesuits, 
would certainly have failed. No 
similar events are possible in the 
future. Cardinal Manning appears 
profoundly unaware of the prodi- 
gious contrast of what was and 
what is. His words in January 
1874, concerning the impending 
terrible European war, over which, 
alas! he seemed to gloat—words 
quoted lately with much reason by 
Mr. Gladstone—imply a blindness © 
thoroughly ecclesiastical. During 
the great Papal reaction in the lat- 
ter half of the sixteenth century 
the Papacy had at its command the 
disciplined armies of Spain, France, 
Italy, Sicily, Austria, Hungary, and 
half of Germany; the ships and 
treasure of Spain, then by far the 
first maritime power. Now, she has 
not a single Great Power on her 
side, Germany is hostile; Austria 
will not stir to help her; Italy is in 
the hand of an excommunicated 
king, and is the first jewel which 
she must fight to regain; Russia 
may oppose, and certainly will not 
help; France will not have a Bour- 
bon king, but will become a Repub- 
lic opposed to priestly rule; Spain, 
though held by a Catholic prince, 
is held very feebly, and can in no 
case have forces to spare; Bel- 
gium may possibly be convulsed by 
local war between liberal and Ultra- 
montane Catholics; but no one who 
is not blinded by fanaticism would 
see in Belgium much hope. She 
has no resources to reconquer Italy 
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or effect any one object which the but idiots ? 
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Abhorrence of Pro- 


Ultramontanes desire. Even Ire- testant sectarianism, love of an 
land is less Papal at this hour than_ancient and solemn ceremonial, a 


she was ten years ago. The only 
hope of the Papacy that is not ridi- 
culous, is to get control of Catholic 


taste for the grandeur of music and 
splendour of cathedrals, distaste for 
laborious investigations in theo- 


education in Ireland, France, and { logy, and deep distrust of one’s 
the United States, and by dictating | own personal ability to judge, ma 


the political votes which Catholics 
are to give, domineer in every demo- 
cratic nation. This policy may no 
doubt be very troublesome, irri- 
tating, and temporarily successful ; 
but we are forewarned if not fore- 
armed, Also, ifthe Catholic school- 
master is active, so are tlie far more 
powerful schoolmasters whom Pro- 
testantism employs—free speech, 
free press, free learning, free travel, 
free exchanges. Does Cardinal 
Manning suppose that any Catholic 
schooling can keep it a secret that 
till Hildebrand, more than a thou- 
sand years after the Apostles, Papal 
dictation of infallible dogmas was 
unheard of, and celibacy was not 
compulsory on the clergy? That 
until Innocent III., transubstantia- 
tion and auricular confession were 
not enforced? Nay, can the iden- 
tification of Peter with the Pope (a 
fable impudently adopted by Pope 
Stephen II. to allure the great 
Pepin) ‘now go down with any 


lead to an extended Catholicism 
that will yet endure some centuries, 
if the liberal members of the Papal 
Church can conquer the illiberal. 
But this ‘1r’ may seem absurd in 
the present generation, which sees 
Pius IX. and Cardinal Manning in 
ascendency. A Pope must arise 
who will publicly condemn all the 
wild curses which Pius IX. has 
uttered; and, confessing the Papacy 
to have erred grievously, will estab- 
lish a freedom of thought hitherto 
undreamed of as orthodox, though 
long since exercised by numerous 
French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 
man ecclesiastics, Jf, after a fran- 
tic and futile struggle, the Ultra- 
montanes learn their impotence, and 
the liberal Catholics at length shear 
,from the Papacy all its pernicious 
and ridiculous pretensions (of which 
its claim to temporal power is 
the least), it may then be not absurd 
to believe that its existence will out- 
last all European monarchies. 


F. W. Newman. 
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NOTES ON 


THE NAVY. 


By an Op Satmor. 


HE greatest warlike institution 
of modern times is the British 
Navy; its condition not only affects 
the interests of this country, but 
those of all other nations. The 
American, German, Frenchman, 
Chinese, all weigh it in connection 
with any political event which may 
engross their attention. The Ro- 
man legion and the Macedonian 
phalanx influenced the history of 
the world ; but how small a world in 
comparison to that in which our 
Navy’s influence has so often been 
paramount ! 

In the reign of Elizabeth, the 
Spanish Armada hauled down its 
flag, and England and Protestant 
Europe were saved from the blight- 
ing influence of Roman Catholicism. 
More recently, when all Europe 
had been conquered by the great 
Napoleon, the Navy enabled this 
country to repose safely under its 
guardianship until the victories of 
Nelson had destroyed the last hope 
of France on the sea; and, in our 
own time, our hostilities with China, 
Abyssinia, and Ashantee have owed 
their success more to the skill and 
valour of the sailor than of the 
soldier, well as the latter did his 
part. 

Modern science has, however, so 
changed the art of sea warfare 
that mere animal courage is only 
one of the many elements required 
to make a great naval commander- 
in-chief. In the days of sailing 
men-of-war good seamanship con- 
sisted in performing certain com- 
plicated manoeuvres by the ac- 
tion of the wind on the sails; and 
if it failed, or the rigging was shot 
away, it then became a question of 
chance, or bull-dog courage. The 
first broadside of Collingwood’s 
flagship at Trafalgar is said to have 
killed or wounded four hundred 
men. Bad seamanship on the part 


of the French led to such a disas- 
trous result, and not the superior 
gunnery of the English. 

With steamships ramming will be 
as fatal as raking was with the old 
wooden vessel, and frequently more 
so, because being rammed by a 
powerful ironclad will simply mean 
annihilation. Our magnificent and 
costly ships, if improperly handled, 
may fall to sudden ruin under the 
well-delivered blow of a punyenemy. 
I have long held the opinion that 
all fighting ships should be fitted 
with a system of temporary fenders, 
in order to deaden. the blow of an 
antagonist. Some future genius 
will carry this suggestion into effect, 
and its influence will be as bene- 
ficial to his ship as the fakes of the 
chain-cable were to the sides of the 
Kearsage in her action with the Ala- 
bama, the shells from the guns of the 
latter vessel failing to penetrate the 
rudely-improvised cuirass of her 
antagonist. It was one of those 
simple contrivances which mark 
the man of original thought, and 
doubtless had a great influence on 
the result of the action, if it did 
not wholly decide it. 

We may take another lesson from 
this engagement by marking the dif- 
ference between trained professional 
seamen and the crew of a vessel 
whose only aim was the destruction 
and plundering of merchant vessels. 
The first properly-armed enemy she 
met with brought her career to an 
inglorious termination, and it would 
have been well for England had it 
never commenced. Paying tribute is 
not a custom which recommends it- 
self to Englishmen. The writer was 
in the United States when the news 
arrived of the ratification of the act, 
and it was rather singular to remark 
the surprise of those whose know- 
ledge of the naval power of England 
entitled them to form an opinion of 
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an appeal to arms on that or any 
other subject of national importance. 
Of course, the ignorant put the 
concession solely to our dread of a 
war with their almighty country. 
‘I guess,’ said a stump orator, ‘if 
they hadn’t a-paid the fine, Far- 
ragut would have crossed with our 
mon-i-tors, and sent thunder about 
the ears of the Britishers.’ Their 
melancholy collapse in the Cuban- 
Spanish affair of the Virginius 
showed the world the true state 
of the Republic, with its sink- 
ing ironclads, its plundered dock- 
yards, its mongrel navy, and inef- 
ficient army. England may rest 
assured that this generation will 
not see their affectionate cousins 
entering into a family struggle 
with her unless some great mari- 
time calamity first lowers her power 
on the seas. 

I have been led into a digression 
from my subject—England’s Navy, 
but it certainly bears on it in some 
important points. We must never 
allow that Navy to sink so low as 
to give an opportunity to any Ala- 
bama or any number of Alabamas 
to sweep our commerce from the 
ocean, as the gallant Hollander 
once did the English Channel when 
he burned Chatham and made 
his guns audible on Tower Hill. 
No people ever suffered so much 
from an insignificant naval enemy 
as the Northern States did during 
the recent civil war. That suffer- 
ing must have arisen from one of 
two causes—either Semmes and 
the others must have been endowed 
with a genius beyond the ordi- 
nary race of seamen, or there must 
have been grievous mismanagement 
amongst those who were at the 
head of the naval administration 
at Washington. In this country 
no reasonable doubt existed on the 
point ; and men saw with astonish- 
ment that a single English-built 
ship was unresistingly making 
bonfires of American commerce 
within hail of their own coast, at 
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times so close that the ruined mer- 
chant could almost learn his loss 
from the flames of the burning ship. 
And all this took place at the 
doors of a people who boast that 
they possess the greatest line of 
sea-coast in the world, a line 
abounding with good ports and 
unlimited command of matériel; 
but the ‘ coming man’ never came 
to weld them together, and but 
for an unpardonable want of judg- 
ment on the part of her commander, 
the Alabama might have been 
afloat at this moment. 

The Navy of England, to be 
thoroughly efficient, must at all 
times approximate closely in 
strength to that of any possible 
combination of European Powers, 
both in ships and men. The great 
wealth and patriotism of the people 
ungrudgingly secure the former, 
but there appears to be a great 
falling off in the physique and 
characteristics of the men, once 
foremost amongst seamen, that de- 
mands the attention of all who are 
interested in their country’s welfare. 
Moreover, disagreeable rumours of 
breaches of discipline, desertions, 
and purchase of discharges are 
on the increase, and, but for a 
lynx-eyed police, the desertions 
would largely increase. This 
unquestionably shows that the 
service is not so popular as its 
well-wishers could desire amongst 
those who are brought up to know 
no other; and from outside the 
supply is practically nil. It is a 
melancholy fact that, in answer 
to a question in the House of Com- 
mons, the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty admitted that during the year 
only two seamen had entered the 
Navy from the merchant marine. 
Another fact is worse still—the 
ten years men, as they are termed, 
(viz.) those who are entitled to 
their discharge at the age of twenty- 
eight, seldom re-enter unless they 
have determined to join the Excellent, 
or are petty officers and hope to 
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obtain a warrant. This drain of 
the life-blood of the service is a 
serious evil—one that there are no 
means of compensating ; and as the 
wealth of the country increases it 
will become worse, for there are so 
many good appointments open to 
respectable, well-disciplined sailors 
on shore that they are eagerly 
sought after. Amongst many 
others I may mention the fire 
brigades of our large towns, which 
are thickly studded with discharged 
seamen of the highest character. 
The occupation suits their daring, 
active temperament, and they 
swarm as fearlessly up their fire- 
escapes amongst falling rafters as 
they did in former days along 
the yards of a favourite frigate, 
when a rival essayed to surpass 
them. They do not re-enter the 
Navy, and they do not even pass 
into the merchant service. That 
this view of the case is correct 
may be proved by anyone who 
will take the trouble to visit our 
great commercial ports. You may 
stand at the shipping desk day 
after day, and never see a man-of- 
war’s-man offer to sign. Their 
carriage is so unmistakable that 
it is easily identified by an ex- 
perienced eye. With these facts 
before us, it is evident that im- 
provements in the condition of 
the seamen are absolutely necessary 
if the Navy is ever to become as 
popular as it deserves to be amongst 
the sea-faring population. In my 
youth a few west country towns 
and villages sent the majority, and 
certainly the best of seamen to the 
service—sturdy, strong -limbed 
giants, whose names we often see 
mentioned in James’s Naval History. 
Where are their descendants ? 
Either in the coasting trade or 
the colonies, for these men appear 
to have an insuperable objection 
to serving in the general run of 
merchant ships trading south— 
speaking of them contemptuously 
as ‘south Spainers.’ 
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Among the causes which, in my 
opinion, greatly deter men from en- 
tering or continuing in the Navy is 
the miserable ‘scheme ’ of dietary, as 
it is called. I wish the framers of 
it could live for one year on its 
unsavoury morsels. Salt beef and 
flour and pork and peas are not 
bad food at sea, if there is a suffi- 
ciency of them; but it is a fact 
that nine messes out of ten con- 
sume the whole of their allowance 
at dinner, thus leaving nothing but 
dry biscuit and weak tea or cocoa 
for the remaining portion of the 
twenty-four hours. What a boon 
would a small portion of butter or 
other condiment be under such 
circumstances, especially when the 
biscuit has to be re-baked before 
it is eaten. The tea, or supper 
as it is called on board of a 
man-of-war, is always eaten at 
half-past four. After this general 
drill takes place, say, at six 
o’clock, so that those who have 
the eight hours out are exposed to 
any severity of weather for nine 
hours, and are without food of any 
description for at least fourteen con- 
secutive hours. In harbour, espe- 
cially in tropical countries, the 
boiled beef, often as tough as 
leather, is so unpalatable, and the 
supply of vegetables so meagre 
(generally for soup only), that the 
small allowance of salt meat is 
looked on as a luxury after a few 
days. On extraordinary occasions 
the captain, aided by a _ sur- 
geon’s certificate stating that 
the indulgence is actually neces- 
sary, may order them a cup of 
cocoa, It is needless to add that 
when a privilege is hedged in with 
such formalities, it is rarely taken 
advantage of. I say it is the first 
duty of the State to see that its ser- 
vants have a good and sufficient 
supply of plain wholesome food, 
not only from a sense of justice due 
to the individual, but for its own 

ood. 

Our first-class merchant ships 
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show a splendid example to the 
Navy in this particular point of 
duty to one’s neighbour. Every 
night the watch have their hot 
coffee and bread and butter im- 
mediately they come on deck, 
and, unless some pressing necessity 
intervenes, half an hour is allowed 
to partake of them. This humane 
treatment meets with its reward in 
the cheerful and continuous work 
of the crews night and day. 

In the stokehole grog is served 
out every watch, and I believe this 
grog to be highly beneficial to the 
over-wrought systems of these poor 
men, who are frequently so much 
exhausted that they could not touch 
solid food without the aid of a stimu- 
lant. Bad living and sleeping in 
an ill-ventilated place age men 
rapidly. It used to be the custom 
in all men-of war, and may still be, 
throughout the sweltering summers 
of Syria, to close the whole of the 
lower deck ports at dark. In some 
of these ships the crew were packed 
as thick as herrings, and the poi- 
soned atmosphere was unbearable 
to anyone going suddenly into it. 
Does not this fact account for the 
great number of cases of phthisis 
which occur on the station ? Much 
has been justly said in favour of 
the ship’s canteen, but it has its 
shady side to those who extend 
their sympathies beyond the ship. 
Many men spend there what should 
go to the pinched wife and little 
ones at home; but it is too much 
to expect that hunger, with money 
in hand, will always be self-sacri- 
ficing. As I have before said, men 
who devote their lives to the ser- 
vice of their country should not 
have to purchase the common ne- 
cessaries of life with any portion of 
their scanty pay. 

It may not be amiss to devote a 
brief space to the present system of 
training and general qualifications 
of naval officers, who, I regret to 
state, are, asa body, far behind the 
age, not only in accomplishments, 
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but in professional knowledge. As 
a proof of this, let anyone take up 
the last Navy List, and run his eye 
over the figures denoting the class 
of certificate taken in the branches 
of navigation, gunnery, and sea- 
manship by the whole body of sub- 
lieutenants. On the firstpage there 
is not one first in navigation, only 
two in gunnery, and twelve in sea- 
manship. The last-named has so 
much chance about it, and may so 
easily be learned by rote from 
Boyd’s excellent Manual for 
Cadets, that it cannot be consi- 
dered as a test of ability. On the 
second page there are two in navi- 
gation, five in gunnery, and four- 
teen in seamanship; on the third, 
none in navigation, seven in gun- 
nery, and twenty in seamanship: 
on the fourth, one in navigation, 
three in gunnery, and thirteen 
in seamanship. Out of the first 
one hundred and seventy-seven not 
one has a first for navigation and 
gunnery combined. This shows em- 
phatically that the system is not cal- 
culated to make a highly educated 
navy. As I have before said, too 
many branches of study in one par- 
ticular subject are attempted, and 
it is evident they are so distasteful 
to the pupils that no reasonable pro- 
ficiency is attained in any by the 
great mass. 

On shipboard the cadet’s very 
short hours of study are constantly 
interfered with by executive duties. 
The following dialogue will serve 
as a specimen: The midshipmen 
arein the study with the Naval In- 
structor, and the youth in charge 
of the cutter is trying to work out 
a difficult problem, but it is evident 
his thoughts are eisewhere, as he 
has an idea his boat will be re- 
quired during the forenoon. Enter 
Quartermaster: ‘Please, Mr.Walker, 
the first cutter is called away, and 
you are to report her to the com- 
mander directly she is manned.’ 
‘This is too bad,’ says the Naval 
Instructor; ‘you have only been 
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three times in school this week, 
and to-day is Thursday. I will 
speak to the commander ;’ in which 
case the following dialogue gene- 
rally follows: Naval Instructor : 
‘Cannot Mr. Walker be spared this 
morning? He is very backward in 
his studies, and will soon have to 
go up for his four-yearly examina- 
tion; if he has not} more time, 
the chances are that he will be 
plucked.” Commander: ‘I cannot 
help it, Mr. Johns ; the ship is short 
of sub-lieutenants and midshipmen, 
and if the Admiralty won’t send 
more I must work those we have in 
the best wayI can. A boat cannot 
leave the ship without an officer, 
and Mr. Walker must go.’ Having 
delivered this speech, he turns 
away, and the discomfited Naval 
Instructor returns to his pupils, 
who probably, taking advantage of 
his absence, are amusing them- 
selves by cobbing some obnoxious 
member, or throwing their books at 
each other’s heads. This is not a 


fancy picture,nor an imaginary con- 
versation. 


The training-ship Britannia is 


certainly a mistake. When a 
youngster enters on board he no 
longer deems himself a schoolboy. 
If he be of a generous nature and 
endowed with liberal means, he 
soon begius to enjoy power. The 
old sailors and marines respect 
him, as they probably did his father 
before him, and plenty of small 
tradesmen are ready to ‘ kotow’ to 
the future officer. Like the gene- 
rality of British youths, when he 
once commences to shake off the 
restraints of school, out-of-door 
exercise holds out greater induce- 
ments to his active nature than any 
value of # It further appears to 
me that a want of judgment is 
shown in not cultivating any par- 
ticular branch of useful knowledge 
for which a youth may have a 
predilection. How many _sub- 
lieutenants are there who after a 
few years are able to work out 
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the theoretical. part of nautical 
astronomy ? yet most valuable time 
was wasted on this subject, time 
which, employed on other profes- 
sional learning, might have borne 
good fruit. I should, therefore, 
confine the theoretical part of navi- 
gation to the most simple rules, 
feeling assured that with their 
aid the highest perfection might 
be attained in the practical con- 
ducting of a ship. Except in the 
higher branches of surveying there 
is no necessity for a naval officer to 
be a specialist: he sees life under 
such varied phases that his know- 
ledge should be comprehensive. The 
miserable deficiency of naval officers 
in foreign languages is painful to 
witness, and absurd mistakes often 
occur in consequence. <A_ short 
time since a French line-of-battle 
ship, during a dense fog, ran on 
shore at night in a most perilous 
position outside an English colonial 
port. A boat was sent up to the 
town, distant about fifteen miles, to 
communicate the intelligence to the 
senior English naval officer, and 
request immediate assistance. The 
boat came alongside the flagship at 
two o’clock in the morning. The 
French lieutenant could not speak 
English, nor the officer of the watch 
French. Although the former ges- 
ticulated vehemently he failed to 
make himself understood by the 
imperturbable Englishman, who 
was under the impression that a 
foreign man-of-war had anchored 
below, and her commander wished 
to make the circumstance known 
to the English admiral. He there- 
fore contented himself with coolly 
replying, ‘ We, we, come to-morrow,’ 
until, weary of the other’s impor- 
tunity, he called some one to inter- 
pret. 

In languages especially, the Ger- 
man officers are far in advance of 
our own. One cannot help admir- 
ing the freedom with which they 
express themselves in English, and, 
indeed, in other languages. Such 
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knowledge gives them _ great 
influence in foreign ports, where 
naval officers virtually represent 
their respective countries. From 
men in certain positions the world 
does not require a large amount of 
solid qualifications. To speak a 
foreign language with reasonable 
fluency carries more weight with 
the majority of the world than any 
amount of mathematics; the one 
is frequently required, while only 
in rare instances can the other be 
brought to bear. The naval officer 
is so situated that society makes 
great allowance for his short- 
comings. This is a misfortune, as 
it takes from him that stimulus for 
exertion without which few men 
attain much or varied knowledge. 
After having passed the only ex- 
amination which his profession 
demands, but little progress, if any, 
is made by the mass in other sub- 
jects. The writer has heard an 
officer in the- senior ranks of the 
service thank God he did not know 
what the curve of stability meant, 


and another equally grateful that 
he had never twisted his mouth to 


learn the d d French lingo. 
There cannot be a doubt that the 
scheme of retirement inaugurated 
by Mr. Childers, and carried to an 
extreme by Mr. Goschen, has in- 
flicted a permanent injury on the 
Navy by thoroughly unsettling the 
minds of its members. Officers 
whose services cannot be replaced 
were unceremoniously placed on 
the retired list when in the prime of 
their age and usefulness. To show 
how keenly many must have felt 
the hardship of being compelled to 
abandon their legitimate profession, 
I may state that an officer who had 
commanded a squadron, and was 
universally admitted to be one of 
the best sailors in the service, has 
subsequently been seen in command 
of asmall merchantman, after having 
first served as mate. In all cases 
the Admiralty should have the 
power to overrule the question of 
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age if the officer possessed the 
physical strength necessary for his 
duties. Some men gather age 
quickly, while others seem to defy 
its ravages even when far advanced 
in the autumn of life; and, when 
such is the case, to be allowed to 
remain on the active list is an 
advantage to the country as well 
as to the individual. Others of 
superior culture saw they could do 
better elsewhere, and eagerly took 
advantage of the scheme. It is 
stated in the clubs that all the 
commanders on the list, except ten, 
applied to go. Such an example 
must prove baneful to the rising 
generation, because they do not 
identify themselves thoroughly with 
the service, they have entered, and, 
consequently, merely regard their 
connection with it as a matter of 
convenience. 

Circular after circular holds out 
additional incentives for the active 
to retire from the service, but I 
regret to see that little is being 
done to keep the bone aud sinew in 
it. How much per annum would 
it take to feed the seamen and 
loyal marines alittle better? Often 
have I been ashamed to see a whole 
mess of the latter on the quarter- 
deck standing at attention, while 
the caterer respectfully held ont 
for the examining officer’s inspec- 
tion a shrunken piece of salt beef 
which had probably lost one-half 
of its original weight. I say that 
I have been ashamed to witness 
this transaction, and, when I de- 
scended to my own dinner, wondered 
how such splendid specimens of 
men could live on such a diet. 
But for the system of savings 
their condition would be worse 
still. This arrangement also, how- 
ever, is not without its disadvan- 
tages, from the fact that one or 
two leading men are often enabled 
to exercise a species of tyranny 
over their weaker messmates by 
not allowing certain necessary 
articles of food to be taken up at 
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sea, in order to have a good spread 
in port; for Jack, like his superiors, 
is anxious to make the greatest 
possible show to his friends on the 
least possible means. It is some- 
times amusing to note the wrangling 
between him and his natural enemy, 
the ship’s steward. Every ounce 
of biscuit has to be rigidly accounted 
for, but he keeps a set of books after 
his own fashion, which cannot be 
easily disproved. The days of the 
old purser’s steward’s reckoning, 
however, are gone; which was some- 
what as follows: ‘Six and six is 
twelve, and three is eighteen, and 
four is twenty-four. If you don’t 
like that, go on the quarterdeck ! ’ 

To take leave of this part of 
my subject. I have no hesitation in 
asserting that the Navy will never 
be as popular as it deserves to be, 
and as the country expects it to be, 
until the dietary of the seamen and 
marines be improved. 

The pension for old age, on which 
so much stress is laid, fails to have 
the slightest attraction for the 
seaman; and no one need affect 
surprise at this indifference to a 
benefit which only looms in the 
very distant future. None, save 
the educated and thoughtful, take 
care for the morrow. Is not this 
daily brought before our eyes by 
the actions of the well-paid artisans? 
While their masters are content 
if they can secure a few days’ re- 
laxation from business once a year, 
the others never miss an oppor- 
tunity to take a holiday, even if 
the necessary funds for its enjoy- 
ment have to be drawn from the 
future. Sailors are proverbially 
careless on all points of economy, 
although the days when they fried 
watches and ate banknotes are gone. 

It is not my intention to speak 
disparagingly of the Royal Naval 
Reserve ; but too much dependence 
is evidently placed on men whom 
the regular naval officer scarcely 
takes into consideration when he 
calculates the strength of the Navy, 
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and with good reason too. The 
majority of these men are in the 
most distant parts of the world, so 
that several months must elapse be- 
fore their servicescould be secured. 
Wars are now conducted on such a 
vast scale and with such rapidity 
that one or the other of the bellige- 
rentsis likely to beexhausted in a few 
weeks. What England, therefore, 
requires is a large body of seamen 
whose services can be called into 
request at any moment, as a war 
might be finished before a ship could 
reach England from India, Australia, 
or the West Coast of America. 
This serious drawback on the effi- 
ciency of the Naval Reserve is well 
worthy the attention of our legis- 
lators. When war shall be declared 
it will be too late to legislate. Men 
seldom do that well which neces- 
sity forces suddenly on them, and 
untrained sailors would be as useless 
as Gambetta’s ‘men with muskets.’ 
Any auxiliary force’ to be useful 
must act in concert with regularly 
trained men. Not all the volunteers 
of the country, or the whole body 
of her merchant seamen, could be of 
the slightest use if the regular forces 
were destroyed. Resistance under 
such circumstances can only bring 
unavailing bloodshed and ultimately 
harder terms for the vanquished. 
Had the French made peace after 
the capture of Sedan and the fall of 
Napoleon, it is certain that the 
terms of the victor would not have 
been so exacting as they subse- 
quently were. England should 
study this question well, and re- 
member that so long as her Navy 
is master of the seas no combina- 
tion of European Powers will dare 
to attack her outposts, however re- 
mote they may be. Otherwise, she 
can only exist by sufferance. 

The question as to the particular 
type of ship most suitable for spe- 
cial services is an important one. 
On some points we are unquestion- 
ably deficient. Take, for example, 
the single one of light cruisers for 
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the protection of our widely ex- 
tended commerce, While several 
commercial lines have steamships 
which average thirteen knots an 
hour throughout the year in cross- 
ing and re-crossing the Atlantic, it 
is not too bold an assertion to add 
that there is not a man-of-war in the 
English Navy which could be relied 
on to cross at any average rate in 
winter, unless the Himalaya, aship 
purchased from the merchant ser- 
vice during the Crimean war, might 
effect it. The cry is often raised, 
‘Ah, load these vessels down with 
the provisions, stores, coals, and 
guns of a fighting ship, and see 
what they would do under such 
circumstances.’ In answer to this 
I may say that I have now the 
synopsis of the weight carried by 
each ship of the swiftest of these 
lines, viz. cargo 2,300 tons of dead 
weight, coals 930 to 1,000 tons, ac- 
cording to quality, water 70 tons, 
stores and provisions 56 tons, with 
accommodation for 180 saloon and 
1,000 steerage passengers. These 
magnificent specimens of naval 
architecture were designed and 
constructed by Messrs. Harland 
and Wolff of Belfast, and un- 
questionably are, as a whole, the 
finest steamships afloat; under 
sail alone they have been known 
to run ten knots an hour, but 
of course they were not built 
for sailing. As seaboats they are 
perfect, rising to the swell like 
great yachts, and often make good 
headway when other ships are 
hove to. After running for four 
years, none of them exhibit the 
slightest symptoms of weakness, 
and scarcely a butt requires to be 
caulked when they are examined 
in the graving docks. With a 
few modifications to suit the 
peculiarities of a man-of-war, what 
a splendid model have we here for 
vessels for home cruising, and the 
work which in former days was 
done by frigates, those eyes of 
the fleet, as Nelson called them. 
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Vessels which are intended to 
protect commerce from the de- 
vastation caused by privateers are 
not required to be heavily armed. 
It is not the heavy-armed ship which 
can make captures, but the light, 
swift, perhaps improvised cruiser ; 
and to meet this contingency we 
possess ships of the Vestal class and 
a host of gunboats which would 
unquestionably be formidable in 
smooth water with a choice of 
distance, but in a seaway a ship 
on Harland’s model would fight 
her guns when the former would 
not dare to cast them loose. Of 
what service is the most formidable 
artillery if it cannot be used effec- 
tually? It is a painful exhibition 
to see one shot going in the direc- 
tion of the clouds, and another into 
the crest of the first wave along- 
side, yet how often have we seen it, 
Many of these failures might be 
avoided if the man of science 
would work more in harmony with 
the practical men who have to sail 
their vessels. Can anyone imagine 
that an undoubted genius, such as 
the ex-chief Constructor must be, 
would have made such ridiculous 
failures in his ships if he had been 
well-advised by officers whoknew the 
whole of the practical part of their 
profession and a reasonable amount 
of the theoretical? Would the 
Bittern and others now be rotting 
at their anchors in Bermuda and 
elsewhere ? Would the Devastation, 
after being the subject of a com- 
mittee, be still deemed a doubtful 
success for home defence ? The 
boast that she would be able to 
cross the Atlantic, levy contribu- 
tions from American towns, and 
return unscathed with her plunder, 
has sunk into oblivion with many 
other fables. That ships of this 
class will be most useful in aid of 
harbour defences cannot be gain- 
said, but as ocean cruisers never: 
they could not weather out a heavy 
Atlantic gale. The false freeboard 
under such circumstances would 
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prove an element of danger in 
lieu of safety. In heavy-armoured 
ships, freeboard should be securely 
sealed under the deck, not depen- 
dent upon a bulwark which, when 
overleaped by a high sea, perilously 
increases the danger it was intended 
to counteract. However, there is 
no need to construct Devastations 
for harbour defence ; a much more 
economical type of ship would do 
the work more effectually. The 
lower the freeboard the better; 
neither is enormous power required 
to manoeuvre what should only be 
looked on as a floating battery. 
The unfortunate Captain foundered 
from the vain idea of aman who did 
not know a single iota of mathe- 
matics,and who endeavoured to link 
the possible to the impossible, by 
building a ship which at the same 
time should prove an efficient 
cruiser and a floating battery of 
unrivalled power. The experiment 
cost England the lives of six 
hundred gallant men, and sowed a 
feeling of distrust amongst seamen 
which this generation will not see 
eradicated. 

There is no lack of strength in 
large ships when the navies of other 
maritime Powers are counted up, 
and even ship for ship ours are 
superior; but of light effective 
cruisers, ready to be slipped like 
hounds from a leash on the enemy’s 
commerce, or to protect our own 
at the first outburst of war, we 
have positively none. When the 
Captain foundered, the fastest ship 
in the Navy, the Inconstant, was 
sent home with despatches, with 
orders to use every exertion to make 
a good passage. <A strong south- 
west wind favoured her, and she 
made what was considered to be the 
extraordinary average of thirteen 
knots per hour throughout. There 
are several merchant steamers in 
the American trade in the White 
Star line, which would, under 
similar circumstances, have ave- 
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raged from fifteen to sixteen knots, 
Many of the German and French 
ships in the same trade average 
fourteen knots under favourable 
circumstances. The former, with 
slight alterations, might be con- 
verted into formidable cruisers, as 
their speed would enable them to 
escape from any ship in the English 
Navy. It is therefore evident that 
we cannot afford to wait for light 
cruisers. Iron ships, with care, 
are practically indestructible, and 
when built could easily have their 
engines renewed to meet the re- 
quirements of modern improve- 
ments. There appears, however, 
to be a lull in the improvements 
and economy of modern marine 
engines since those on the com- 
pound principle have been brought 
to such a high state of perfection, 
so that many years might probably 
elapse before any radical change 
would be required. Admitting 
that new principles were dis- 
covered; what would be the requi- 
site outlay for improved engines 
in comparison with the enormous 
interests at stake—national wealth, 
prestige, and a possible descent 
from the position of the first com- 
mercial power of the world? These 
ships would not require armour- 
plating, or morethan two pivot guns, 
the heavier the better, as they could 
be used effectually when an ironclad 
would not dare to open her main 
deck-ports. They should be barque- 
rigged, with iron polacca masts, 
thus avoiding the enormous top 
hamper which encumbers the 
whole of our ships in the shape 
of tops, royal yards, studding sail 
booms, &c. Such a ship in bad 
weather would be a formidable 
antagonist to any ship afloat, and 
her speed would, in an emergency, 
place her almost beyond the chance 
of capture. 

The old line-of-battle ship is a 
thing of the past, fit only to be 
used as a floating hospital or a 
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receiving hulk, and England pos- 
sesses enough for these purpeses to 
last this generation and the next. 
The place of the line-of-battle 
ship is filled by the armour-plated 
frigate. A few of these are razeed 
two-deckers, ships which sometimes 
roll through an are of seventy 
degrees, and in a seaway are per- 
fectly useless. They would, how- 
ever, in smooth water, prove for- 
midable opponents, and for harbour 
defence make most efficient bat- 
teries. The great danger to be 
apprehended from these ships in 
an action would be the opening up 
of the hull by the concussion or 
penetration of shot. Watertight 
bulkheads cannot be effectually 
applied to wooden ships, nor have 
they the double bottom, 
Much has been said and written 
in favour of the Iron Duke class 
of double-banked iron-plated box- 
frigate ; and the recent sinking of 
the Vanguard would certainly 
appear to favour their offensive 
qualities. On investigating the 
circumstances attending that dis- 
astrous collision, there is no doubt 
that even a heavy merchant steamer 
would ram any of the class most 
effectually. As was shown in evi- 
dence before the Royal Commission, 
a ship to resist ramming must have 
bulkheads made as secure as the 
outer skin of the ship, and cer- 
tainly have a fore and aft division 
in each compartment, to prevent 
the momentum of the water from 
becoming dangerous in a seaway. 
It is too much the custom in all 
ships to leave the bulkhead so 
low that a heavy scud will gene- 
rally cause the water to overflow 
the combings of the hatchway, the 
momentum being so great as to 
easily knock the hatches or any 
temporary fittings outof place. The 
late disaster has shown that such an 
accident will be always probable in 
war, and quite possible in peace. 
No ship can be at all considered 
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efficient on the ram system if her 
compartments are made so large 
that the filling of one will com- 
one the safety of the ship. 

any naval officers appear to be 
totally ignorant of the enormous 
force which may be centred in a 
small ship. A few years since, 
when the Channel Fleet was cruis- 
ing off Bantry Bay in a fog, a large 
steamer was seen bearing directly 
down on the beam of the flag-ship. 
A timely signal gun warned her of 
the proximity of danger, and she 
cleared the stern by her own 
breadth. The incident gave rise to 
much discussion on the power of a 
blow from such a vessel against the 
massive sides of an ironclad, and 
the general opinion appeared to be 
that the bows of the former would 
be entirely crushed in, while but 
little injury would be sustained by 
their own ship. That this opinion 
was fallacious cannot be for a 
moment doubted, and it is quite 
possible that a breach not inferior 
to that made in the Vanguard 
would have been the result. 

The sinking of that vessel ought 
to call attention to the necessity of 
fendering all war ships, according 
to the plan mentioned in the first 
part of this article (which was 
penned long before the collision oc- 
curred between the Iron Duke and 
the Vanguard). It ought further 
to call attention to the fact that too 
much dependence must not be 
placed on a small number of power- 
ful ships, since the largest may 
succumb under the blow of an 
insignificant but skilfully handled 
antagonist. Foreign maritime na- 
tions who are inimical to the in- 
terests of this country will study 
this problem deeply, for it is be- 
yond doubt that small rams will 
play the part in the future that fire- 
ships did in the days of our fathers ; 
but more effectually, for the one was 
wholly dependent for its efficacy on 
the effects of wind and tide, while 
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the other, steered by a cool auda- 
cious hand and steady eye, will go 
straight for its mark. There will 
be no difficulty to obtain volunteers 
for such a service; the majority of 
aspiring men would undertake it. 
There appears to me to be a 
grave error in the construction of 
Mr. Reed’sdouble-banked iron-cased 
frigates, which has been severely 
commented on by various authori- 
ties ; viz. the placing of the bat- 
teries immediately over each other, 
thus rendering both liable to be dis- 
organised, if not disabled, by the 
bursting of a shell in the lower. 
As the ports are fitted like those of 
an ordinary frigate, there is a great 
chance that a chance missile may 
enter and explode against the 
opposite side in lieu of passing out- 
board. Under any circumstances 


the moral effect of such a cata- 
strophe would be very disastrous. 
When men are fighting in a cooped- 
up space, great confidence in their 
situation is absolutely necessary to 


success: if that be once shaken 
the result will certainly be de- 
moralising. . 

I have already stated that we 
possess a host of gunboats of vari- 
ous models. It is hardly worth 
while, in this short article, to criti- 
cise their models, or how they are put 
together. At the same time all pro- 
fessional men must agree with me 
that single-riveted plates are scarcely 
adapted to resist the torsion occa- 
sioned by a gale of wind or the con- 
cussion of heavy artillery. The 
writer, under the régime of Mr. Chil- 
ders,examined several in Portsmouth 
dockyard, which were building on 
this principle. In the rage to bols- 
ter up a false economy, engineers 
and shipwrights forgot for a season 
the ordinary rules of their pro- 
fession, and foisted ships on the 
country which have turned out to 
be worse than useless, entailing 
a large annual charge to keep 
them in order, although many could 
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never be used even in ordinary 
maritime service. The yacht of his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
will long be remembered as the 
typical representative of this par- 
simonious folly. The nation awoke 
when too late to redeem much of 
the injury which vain theorists had 
forced upon her. An ordinary 
merchant steamer would have sunk 
the Captain; it would perhaps not 
take much to sink the Devastation, 
or any of the race of monstrosities 
to which she belongs. One of Mr. 
Reed’s rams has been sunk by 
an old cattle-boat, and no one 
can doubt that any ordinary mer- 
chant steamer has power enough 
to sink the majority of the ships 
he constructed. This is a serious 
consideration for a nation whose 
existence as a great power depends 
on the invincibility of her fleet; 
but nothing short of a national 
disaster will arouse the country 
to the true state of its affairs. 
What other maritime people would 
have elected a ‘ City’ gentleman of 
Hebrew descent, who had scarcely 
seen a ship of war, to rule its 
naval armaments? Every word 
he uttered breathed of money in 
lieu of national honour ; and, after 
out-Heroding the work commenced 
by his predecessor in inducing the 
able and thoughtful officers of the 
service to retire, he has left the 
task of reconstruction to his suc- 
cessor—and a serious task it is for 
the ablest. 

I think it but justice to Mr. 
Reed to add that he is doubtless a 
great engineer; and, had he had 
an officer at the head of his depart- 
ment who could have taken advan- 
tage of his mechanical genius, great 
results would have been obtained. 
It was his misfortune that it was 
otherwise. The common courtesies 
customary among gentlemen were 
withheld from experienced naval 
officers who presumed to differ im 
opinion from those who governed 
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the department. Reports on ships 
which were not favourable were 
rudely sent back to be reconsidered, 
or perverted, Such policy is at all 
times deeply injurious to all con- 
cerned. It has been well said, by 
one of the most eminent marine 
engineers of the age, in reference 
to his own ships, that he still looked 
on his profession as an experimen- 
tal one—it being impossible that he 
could foresee and guard against all 
the exigencies to which such levia- 
thans might be exposed. This is 
the opinion of a nfédest man who 
is anxious to gather every possible 
information on a subject in which 
he is so well versed. On the other 
hand, the officer who had but a 
crude knowledge of the grand ele- 
ments of the science he represented 
endeavoured to take independent 
thinking by the throat and strangle 
it. For a time he succeeded; but 
truth will ultimately prevail, and 
experience, if we will not be taught 
otherwise, never fails to give us its 
' costly and sometimes humiliating 
lessons. 

There cannot be any doubt as 
to the efficacy of the turret system 
if the carrying of heavy guns be 
the grand desideratum of modern 
warfare ; but to make them truly 
formidable they must neither be 
placed on a monstrosity, ora ship 
of paper. Up to the present time 
one or the other has been chosen. 
One already lies a thousand fathoms 
deep in the ocean, and the standing 
motto for the others should be, 
‘Watch there! Watch!’ Another 
such accident as the foundering of 
the Captain, and men will grow sus- 
picious of every new design of ship 
however great its peculiar merits 
may be. If turret ships are to be the 
type of the future navy, let them be 
constructed with a freeboard suf- 
ficiently high to prevent a cattle- 
boat from sinking them at her con- 
venience, Gunnery is not an exact 
science when practised in a seaway, 
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as the majority of naval officers 
will acknowledge, and a desperate 
man in a strong swift merchant 
steamer will at any time prove to be 
no contemptible enemy. During 
the present year several Atlantic 
steamers, probably ten or more, 
have struck floating field-ice or 
bergs—and ice is not much inferior 
in hardness to granite—yet, singular 
to relate, only one has foundered, 
although many were going at a 
high rate of speed. This speaks 
well for the careful manner in 
which their watertight bulkheads 
were constructed, and clearly points 
out that these important fittings 
should command more attention 
than they have hitherto been 
honoured with. 

In men-of-war no watertight 
door should be placed below the 
water-line; even access to the 
screw shaft bearings should be by 
means of a bent tube running 
from the engine-room to the alley- 
way, with the apex above water, 
and a tight door in it. However 
elaborately a watertight door may 
be at first constructed, it will 
always become more or less 
warped by the straining of the 
ship, even if most carefully attended 
to. Amidst the confusion which 
will naturally attend a collision, 
men are too apt to think more of 
their own personal safety than they 
will of closing a compartment ; 
or, the shock may have jammed 
the edges in the slide so that no 
power could move it; and lastly, 
downright carelessness may, for 
want of a strict supervision, allow 
them to be rusted in their grooves. 
In no ship, and in a man-of-war 
especially, should anything be left 
to do in an emergency which 
careful thought will provide for 
beforehand : such neglect invariably 
leads to disaster. Again, with 
respect to watertight bulkheads, 
the general plan is to bring them 
no higher than the level of the 
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main deck, so that in a seaway 
the water would surely be jerked 
over the combings into the next 
compartment and overflow the 
adjacent deck. To prevent this, 
the bulkhead should be carried 
right up to the next deck, when 
with the aid of a fore and aft 
division the water might be kept 
in hand. If, as it is alleged, ships 
of the Vanguard class have their 
bulkheads riveted to single-angle 
irons only, their constructor has 
committed a grave error, one into 
which no man of intelligence should 
have fallen ; but during the ‘ reign of 
terror ’—the time when every practi- 
cal man was silenced—it was useless 
to point out such a dangerous defect. 

Torpedos appear to be occupying 
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a great deal of the attention of 
naval officers: as weapons of de- 
fence they are unquestionably most 
formidable, as the records of the 
great American civil war can 
testify ; but as a locomotive engine 
of assault they must always be 
erratic in their movements and un- 
certain in their effects, in this some- 
what resembling the fireships of 
the last century. 

We will conclude for the present 
with this remark:—England has 
still breathing-time, but no one can 
tell how short it may be; and the 
attention of every rational English- 
man, whether he be patriotic or 
selfish in character, ought to direct 
itself seriously to the Condition of 
our Navy. 





